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ANCIENT IRISH CHURCH.* 


We take blame to ourselves for not 


having earlier called the attention of 


our readers to the very interesting 
publication, the title of which they will 
find below. ‘* Where was your church 
before the time of Luther?” is the 
taunting question which many a zealous 
Roman Catholic asks, when arguing 
with a Protestant on the subject of re- 
ligion ; and the little work to which 
we refer, is intended as an answer to 
that question. It is, indeed, such an 
answer, that we are persuaded if those 
for whom it is designed, could only be 
induced to give it a candid and dispas- 
sionate perusal, such a question would 
never be asked again. 

And why should they not read with 
patience, what assuredly is not written 
with any intention to wound their 
feelings ? The writer is one of those, 
who has through his whole life evinced 
that he loves those whom he would fain 
instruct, with a brother’s love. His 
heart’s desire now is, and ever has 
been, to bring home to them those 
truths of which he considers them to 
be ignorant, in a manner the least 
offensive to their prejudices, and the 
most level to their understandings. 
Willingly has he, again and again, suf- 
fered reproach and borne obliquy, in 
the earnestness with which he prose- 
cuted his missionary labours; nor 
were the bitterest of his adversaries 
ever able to provoke him, by their 
rudest or coarsest sallies, into any act 
or word of intemperance or resentment. 


And, accordingly, his efforts have been 
blessed with a measure of a usefulness 
most cheering to contemplate as the 
promise of what may be done when 
truth is enforced by love. Many and 
many a darkling spirit, who had been 
far estranged from the paths of godli- 
ness, has he brought into the right 
way; nor are they a few who have 
confessed, that the meekness of his de- 
meanour, and the gentleness and suavity 
of his language, did fully as much as 
the force of his reasonings, in winning 
their assent to the truths of the Gospel. 

In the little work before us, the 
good Dean has availed himself, with 
commendable industry, of all that has 
been done by other writers, to eluci- 
date the early history of the Irish 
Church; and he has succeeded, ad- 
mirably, in bringing into one view the 
combined results of their scattered la- 
bours. His object is usefulness; not 
renown. He puts all pretension to 
originality,—all affectation of literary 
fame, completely aside, in his earnest- 
ness to bring within a small compass, 
and in a clear and simple form, those 
important truths by which he desires to 
engage the attention of Roman Catho- 
lic readers ;—well knowing, that if he 
can only procure for them a calm and 
candid perusal, the domination of po- 
pery must be overthrown. 

It is almost as amazing, as it is piti- 
able, to see the multitudes in this coun- 
try, who pin their faith to the dicta of 
theological guides, who tell them that 
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theirs is the ancient religion, while yet 
they are content to remain as ignorant 
of all that relates to its antiquities, as 
they are of the geography of the moon. 
Ask them why they are Roman Catho- 
lics, and they will tell you, with a ve- 
hement earnestness, because it is the 
good old way, the religion of their 
forefathers, the creed of St. Patrick, 
and the first Irish apostles; but ex- 
amine them as to the grounds of their 
belief in these asseverations, upon which 
they are willing to rest all their hopes, 
and you will find them, utterly, without 
any reason for the faith that is in them, 
and as ignorant of the real character 
of the origin or the history of their 
church, as they are of the mythology 


of India. 


It will, no doubt, surprise many of 


them to be informed, that Christianity 
existed in Ireland before the coming 
of St. Patrick; and that, even at that 
early period, “ a most uncompromising 
enmity existed in the minds of the 
Irish people against every thing con- 
nected with Rome.” Yet such infor- 
mation they may have, even upon the 
authority of Dr. O’ Halloran, the Irish 
Roman Catholic antiquary and _his- 
torian. It will still more surprise them 
to see the very strong grounds of pre- 
sumption which exist for believing that 
St. Patrick himself was no emissary 
from the papacy, or subject member 
of the Church of Rome. 

Palladius, who preceded St. Patrick, 
is acknowledged, as a missionary, to 
have utterly failed ; and the most pro- 
bable cause of his failure is, that he 
was regarded as an intruder upon the 
domain of a church which was com- 
plete and independent. “ Hume,” ob- 
serves Dean Murray, “ whose indiffer- 
ence to all religion renders him at 
least an independent witness, corrobo- 
rates the account here given of the 
early independence of the Irish church. 
* The Irish,’ says this historian, ¢ fol- 
lowed the doctrines of their first teach- 
ers, and never, (at the period alluded 
to,) acknowledged any subjection to 


” 


the see of Rome.’ There is, in point 
of fact, abundant evidence to show, 
that it was from the East, and not 
from Italy, the first missionary came, 
to whom Ireland was indebted for a 
knowledge of the Gospel. Dr. O' Hal- 
loran, who will, assuredly, be allowed 
to be on this subject an unprejudiced 
witness, thus writes ;—“ I strongly 
suspect that by Asiatic or African mis- 
sionaries, or through them by Spanish, 
ones, were our ancestors instructed in 
Christianity ; because they rigidly ad- 
hered to their customs, as to tonsure 
and the time of Easter. CERTAIN IT 
IS THAT PATRICK FOUND AN HIERAR- 
CHY ESTABLISHED IN IRELAND.” 

With respect to St. Patrick himself, 
nothing more is necessary to prove the 
utter uncertainty, at least, of his sup- 
posed Roman mission, than the con- 
tradictions, the fables, and the evasions 
of the Roman Catholic writers them- 
selves. ‘* Drs. Milner and O’Connor 
assert that he was ordained by Celes- 
tine; Dr. Lanigan after, as he declares, 
the labour and close application of 
many years, after having collated every 
tract and document that he could meet 
with, gives the ordination to an un- 
known bishop of an unknown place.” 
Dr. O’Connor states that Patrick was 
not at Rome earlier than the year 402. 
Dr. Lanigan maintains that he was 
not there for twenty-nine years after. 
The audacious and unscrupulous Mil- 
ner boldly affirms, that he went to 
Rome in the year 461, to render an 
account of his mission to the pope; a 
statement which the far better inform- 
ed, if not more candid, Irish theologians 
and antiquaries regard as “a fable.” 
But while thus confuting and: contra- 
dicting each other, they agree mar- 
vellously in the assumption that he 
must have had «a commission from 
Rome; thus, as the Dean observes, 
reversing the natural order of evidence, 
and instead of deriving their hypothesis 
from facts, resting their facts upon an 
hypothesis.* 

The reader has seen that even the 


* The following brief abstract of his life seems to be all that is with certainty 


known respecting the Irish apostle. 


“St. Patrick, according to Archbishop Ussher, was a native of North Britain, 
being born in the year 372. He was the son of a deacon and the grandson of a 
priest. When he was sixteen years of age, he was taken captive by some Irish 
pirates, and brought to Ireland. Here he continued six years, discharging the 
most servile offices, but having at length effected his escape, he returned to his 
native country, having, during his captivity, been converted to the faith of Christ, 
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Roman Catholic antiquary, O’Hallo- 
ran, was led to the belief that Chris- 
tianity in Ireland had an eastern 
origin, from the fact that the clergy 
in early times were distinguished by 
the eastern custom of tonsure, and 
the observance of the eastern time for 
the celebration of Easter. A further 
and striking proof of the same im- 
portant fact may be derived from the 
great multiplication of bishops in Ire- 
land, which proceeded to an extent 
utterly incompatible with the system of 
Roman ecclesiastical polity, while it is 
in entire accordance with what is well 
known of the eastern churches, where 
St. Bazil had fifty rural bishops in his 
diocess, and there were five hundred 
sees in the six African provinces. It 
is also very clear that this state of 
things in the early Irish church was 
very little agreeable to the genius of 
the Church of Rome. We inquire 
not, at present, which was the more 
apostolical practice; but the very 
fact that Irish ordination was dis- 
paraged, and the unwelcome activity 
of the Irish clergy sought to be re- 
strained, abundantly proves as well 
the encroaching and ambitious. spirit 
by which Rome was even at that early 
period actuated, as that the polity by 
which the Irish church was regulated 
was very different indeed from that 
which would be reputed orthodox by 
the papist theologians. The following 
is quite decisive respecting the great 
multiplication of bishoprics in the 
Irish church ; a fact from which, even 
if it stood alone, its eastern origin 
might be surmised :— 

‘“* There is a very curious and authentic 
record preserved in Wilkins’s Councils, 
which not only confirms what has been 
advanced with respect to the number of 
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Irish bishops, but also clearly explains 
the nature of their ancient episcopacy. 
*a.D. 1216. Constitutions made in the 
cathedral church of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s of Newton, Athunry, b 
Simon Rochford, by the grace of God, 
bishop of Meath, — Cardinal Paparo, 
legate of the sovereign pontiff Eugenius 
ILI.’ having directed in the third general 
council, held at Kells, in Meath, in the 
year 1152, among other salutary canons, 
‘that on the death of a village bishop, 
or of bishops who possessed small sees 
in Ireland, rural deans should be ap- 
pointed by the diocesans, to succeed 
them, who should superintend the 
clergy and laity in their respective dis- 
tricts, and that each of their sees should 
be erected into a rural deanery,—we, 
in obedience to such regulations, do con- 
stitute and appoint that in the churches 
of Athunry, Kells, Slone, Skrine, and 
Dunshauglin, being heretofore bishops’ 
sees in Meath, shall hereafter be the 
heads of rural deaneries, with arch- 
presbyters personally residing therein.’ 

‘* Here we have a clear and full de- 
velopment of the state of our ancient 
hierarchy, and a confirmation of what 
has been stated, namely, that Ireland 
was full of village bishops. Meath 
could boast of Clonard, Duleek, Trim, 
Ardbraccan, Dunshaughlin, Slane, 
Foure, Skrine, “Mullingar, Loughseedy, 
Athunry, Ardmirchor, and Hall: lough- 
ort, Dullin, Swords, Lusk, Finglas, 
Newcastle, Tawney, Leixlip, Bray, 
Wicklow, Arklow, Ballymore, Clondal- 
kin, Tallagh, and O’Murthy. These 
were all formerly rural sees. The trans- 
mutations, however, which commenced 
with the introduction of popery in 1152 
proceeded very slowly, for by Bishop 
Rochfort’s constitutions, it appears they 
were far from being completed in the 
thirteenth century.” 


But still more, the bishoprics were 
hereditary, before the interference of 


and having made himself well acquainted with the language and manners of the 
people of Treland. From this period he is said to have had an intense desire to be 
employed as a missionary in Ireland. To prepare himself for this purpose, we are 
told that he passed into France, the very country from which, in all probability, 
the Gospel was originally sent to Ireland, and spent some years under the tuition of 
St. Martin, bishop of Tours, who ordained him a deacon; he was made a pe 
by Germanus, bichop of Auxere. After that, he spent some time among the canons 
of the Lateran church, and then took up his residence among a colony of monks in 
the Tuscan Sea. At this period of his life, his former desire for the spiritual 
instruction of the Irish seems to have revived with increased ardour ; he preached 
in Britain for some time with success, and from thence passed over to Ireland, and 
became one of the most successful missionaries that ever appeared in the land of 
Erin. Such appears to be the simple outline of the history of our Irish apostle, 
divested of a mist of legendary lore, in which his threescore biographers have 
enveloped him,” 
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the papal nuncio caused the practice 
to be discontinued, and the imposition 
of the vows of celibacy rendered it 
impossible. This adds considerable 
strength to the proof of the eastern, 
and therefore anti-Romish, origin of 
the Church of Ireland :— 


“The first twenty-seven bishops of 
Ross Carbery were of the family of St. 
Fachan, its first prelate. To this we 
may add that Columba, founder of the 
celebrated Culdean Monastery at lona, 
being of the Tyrconnelian blood, the 
abbots his successors were of the same 
race. Hereditary succession became a 
fixed municipal law, and pervaded 
church and state, and hence the strug- 
gle in the See of Armagh, to which 
Malachy O’Morgan was appointed in 
1129, to the exclusion of the old fa- 
mily ; which had nearly proved fatal 
to him, and called forth the warm re- 
sentment of St. Bernard his friend. 
It further appears, that after the con- 
solidation of Glendalough with Dublin 
in 1152 and 1179, the Tooles, the ori- 
ginal proprietors, still obtained the 
title and presentation until 1497. 

‘** From this it seems evident that 
our bishops and clergy were married 
men, till the introduction of popery in 
the 12th century, and to this St. Ber- 
nard refers when he says, ‘they were 
a wicked and adulterous generation.’” 


Neither are these the only cqnsider- 
ations by which the same important 
truth is established. The ancient 
Irish liturgy, we are told by Ledwich, 
agreed with the Greek, and manifestly 
differed from the Roman, in the com- 
munion service, in the prophetical les- 
sons, in the sermon and offices after 
it, and in various other particulars. 
St. Bernard, in his life of Malachi, tells 
us that the Irish “ rejected auricular 
confession.” They confessed,” our 
author adds, * to God alone, believing 
that God alone could forgive sins.” 
They also refused to give to Rome 
either tithes or first fruits ; nor could 
they be induced to adopt the forms of 
Rome respecting the rite of marriage ; 
for which recusancy they were de- 
nounced by the saint above mentioned 
as “schismatics and heretics, and as 
being in reality pagans while calling 
themselves Christians.’ 

It is very little to be wondered at 
that such a state of the Irish church 
should have caused much uneasiness 
at the court of Rome, and that Hen. 


ry’s proposal should have been eagerly 
listened to by Adrian, who hoped, by 
means of the British sovereign, to 
procure an acknowledgment of his 
supremacy in Ireland. The pope de- 
sired an extension of his spiritual—the 
king, of his temporal dominion. The 
latter wished to take advantage of the 
Irish feuds tor the purpose of extend- 
ing his regal authority. The former, 
to coerce and subjugate the consciences 

of those audacious schismatics, who 
prayed neither to saints nor angels ; 
by whom no service for the dead was 
ever used ; who knew nothing of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; who 
administered the communion to the 
laity in both kinds; and in whose 
places of worship were neither images 

nor statues, the use of whieh ‘ was 
not only expressly condemned, as we 
learn from Sedulius, one of their early 
divines, but mentioned also by others 
of them as ‘heathenish and idola- 
trous.’” Is it any wonder that the 
invasion of such a people by Henry 

was accompanied by an apostolies ul 
benediction? But neither were these 
the only complaints which the advo- 
cates of the papacy in that age could 
bring against the heretical Irish. Our 
author tells us :— 


‘So far were the early Irish Chris- 
tians from believing in purgatory, that 
until the period of Henry and Adrian’s 
usurpation, the word does not appear 
to have been known to the Ivish 
writers. That a number of the cere- 
monies of the Romish church, such as 
attending to canonical forms, singing 
in choirs, the use of the consecrated 
chrism in baptism, the sacrifice of the 
mass, and the dispensing of indul- 
gences, were unknown, or at least un- 
practised in Ireland, until the period 
referred to, is matter of undoubted his- 
torical record; the circumstances be- 
ing alluded to by various Romish 
writers, who complain of the stubborn- 
ness and heretical feeling of the Irish 
on these points, and who have hap- 
pily furnished the most undoubted 
evidence as to the comparative purity 
of the church they so fiercely endeavour 
to malign. 

**Among others who have unwit- 
tingly substantiated its claims, we may 
mention Gillebert, the pope’s legate, 
and bishop of Limerick, who in the 
llth century wrote what he calls ‘ the 
canonical custom of performing the 
offices of the whole ecclesiastical order, 
in which he informs those for whom 
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they were prepared, that it was ‘to 
the end that those different and schis- 
matical orders by which almost all Ire- 
land was deluded, might give place to 
one Catholic and Roman office, 

** The letter of Henry to Adrian is 
conclusive evidence on this subject. In 
that letter, he alleged, ‘that as the 
Irish were schismatics and bad Christians, 
it was necessary to reform them, and 
eblige them to own the papal authority, 
which they had hitherto disregarded, and 
that the most probable means was to 
bring them into subjection to the 
crown of England,’ which he says, 
‘had ever been devoted to the holy 
see ;’ and as the best evidence that can 
be adduced is that of an enemy, I may 
also mention that furnished by Bede, 
from whom we learn that Pope Honorius, 
when using the strongest argument he 
could devise in order to induce the Irish 
church to submit to the Roman see, ex- 
horted them, ‘not to esteem their own 
small number wiser than all the rest 
of the world;’ hereby admitting in the 
strongest possible way their estrange- 
ment from, and entire disagreement 
with the see of Rome.” 


Now we ask any candid Romanist 
whether, if what has been already 
stated stood alone, it would not 
amount to an overwhelming proof, 
that the Irish were, in practice and in 
principle, Protestants, long before the 
Reformation? There is scarcely any 
offensive peculiarity of Romanism, 
either, which they did not reject, or 
with which they were not acquainted. 
Purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
auricular confession, transubstantia- 
tion, image worship, were unknown 
to them. Their liturgy was fashion- 
ed according to the Greek, and not 
according to the Roman _ ritual. 
Celibacy was unknown to them; the 
practice of hereditary succession to 
their bishoprics having _ prevailed 
down to the period of the English in- 
vasion. Such was the ancient Irish 
Church, until the ambition of the 
Romish pontiff availed itself of the 
sword of the English invader. Then 
came what may be called the first 
reformation of the religion, accom- 
panied by the overthrow of the in- 
dependence of Ireland. Its confor- 
mity with the Church of Rome was 
accomplished by the same influence 
which procured its annexation to the 
British crown. What then becomes 
of the claims of the present Church of 
Rome to antiquity? Was not its 
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prodocuionnes in Ireland established 
by trampling upon antiquity? And 
can any delusion be greater, than to 
adhere to it because of its conformity 
with those very doctrines, and usages, 
and practices, which it came express- 
ly to root out and destroy? Roman- 
ism is, therefore, plainly indefensible 
upon the grounds assumed by its 
modern advocates. It has no pre- 
tensions to antiquity in this country ; 
and if defensible at all, it must be 
defended upon grounds which not 
only reject antiquity, but justify inno- 
vation, and overthrow its independence. 
In point of fact, if they are consis- 
tent, they should prefer the second 
reformation, by which Romish usur- 
pation was resisted, and ancient doc- 
trines and principles revived, to the 
first, by which the papal supersti- 
tions were imposed by foreign au- 
thority upon a_ reluctant people. 
Will the Romanist who reads these 
pages now ask, “ Where was your 
church before the time of Luther ?” 
And will he not rather ask, where 
was his own, as it is at present con- 
stituted, before Henry and Adrian 
procured its establishment in Ireland? 

But we must not omit the follow- 
ing interesting confirmation of the 
probable eastern origin of the Irish 
church, from one of the most striking 
and peculiar of the antiquities of our 
island. 


‘* Before concluding this part of our 
subject, it may be well to notice the 
peculiarities of the seven churches, 
and the round towers existing so gene- 
rally in Ireland, both striking mani- 
festations of our eastern origin. The 
Irish, it is evident, entertained a singu- 
lar veneration for the number seven,— 
witness the seven churches at Glenda- 
lough, Clonmacnoise, Inniscatry, Inch- 
ferrin, Inniskeatra, and the seven 
altars of Clonfert and Holy Cross. In 
fact, the country is studded with their 
remains, which are generally found si- 
tuated in islands. 

‘* This number seven seems evidently to 
have been chosen in honour of him from 
whose disciples they had received the 
Gospel, and in an humble imitation and 
remembrance of the seven primitive 
churches of the book of Revelations, to 
which this great apostle of the early 
saints in Ireland addressed his seven 
epistles from the isle that is called 
Patmos. When we take all these se- 
parate facts into consideration, com- 
paring the admission of enemies, and 
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the testimony of friends, with the re. 
mains of antiquity, all testifying to an 
eastern origin; we can clearly perceive 


the meaning of the memorable docla- 


ration of St. Coleman, at the council of 


Whitby, ‘1 marvel how some can call 
that absurd in which we follow the ex- 
ample of so great an apostle, one who 
was though: worthy of reposing upon 
the bosom. of his Lord; and ean it be 
believed that such men as our venerable 
father Columbkill and his successors 
would have thought or acted things 
contrary to the precepts of the sacred 
pages.’ Again, ‘ This Easter which I 
use to observe, I received from my 
elders, who sent the bishop hither, 


which all our fathers, men beloved of 


God, are known to have celebrated 
after the same manner.’ And again, 
‘It is the same, which the blessed 
evangelist St. John, the disciple espe- 
cially beloved by our Lord, with all the 
churches that he did oversee, is read to 
have celebrated.’ 

**Here we may observe the aposto- 
lic succession of the Irish church 
elearly pointed out.—‘St. John the 
evangelist; Ignatius, the immediate 
disciple of St. John; Polycarp, the dis- 
ciple of Ignatius ; Pothinus, Irenzus, 
and others, the disciples of Polycarp, 
who preached the Gospel with great 
success in Gaul: through whose means 
flourishing churches were established 
in Lyons and Vienne, of which Pothi- 
nus was the first bishop. From thence 
the Gospel sounded forth throughout 
all that country. Bishops Lupus and 
German, the desc endants of these holy 
men, ordained St. Patrick, and made 
him bishop of their school amongst the 
Irish ; and from St. Patrick to the pre- 
sent day, we have our regular succes- 
sion of bishops, NoT FROM ROME, NOR 
THROUGH ROME, BUT THROUGH THE 
SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLE JOHN, 
THE PATRON OF THE IRISH CHURCH.’’» 


Respecting the Culdees, the little 
work before us contains much inte- 


* It would be doing injustice to the subject, ale leaving ‘this outline of history 
imperfect, to omit some practices of the ¢ 
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Culdees, which deserve notice. 


[ April, 


resting information, still futher il- 
lustrative of what we may call the 
Protestant character of the early 
Irish church, and the zeal, as well as 
the learning and the piety of the 
monks who acknowledged Columba 
as their founder. They strictly and 
pertinaciously adhered to the eastern 
custom in the celebration of Easter ; 
and were, in other respects, so much 
opposed to the innovations of the 
Church of Rome, as to attract to 
themselves no small share of the vin- 
dictive ire of the holy see, under 
which, indeed, they finally perished. 
But Dean Murray is fully borne out 
by history in affirming that— 


‘*The monasteries of Columba were 
the bright constellations of our hemis- 
phere, enlightening every part with the 
brilliant radiance of the Gospel, and of 
true learning. Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, says, ‘ Innet set up 
schools in every place to outdo the 
Irish, and break the interests of the 
quartadecemans’ (for so the Culdees 
were called.) The Culdees continued, 
as an excellent writer observes, until a 
new race of monks arose, as inferior to 
them in learning and piety, as they sur- 
ae them in wealth and ceremonies, 
by which they captivated the eyes, and 
infatuated the minds of men.” * 


The ultimate fate of the Irish 
branch of this interesting Order, is 
thus described :— 


** In Ireland the Culdees made a noble 
stand against papal innovations, and all 
the power of Rome, assisted by the 
power of England, was unable to eradi- 
cate them, for we learn from Archbishop 
Ussher, even in his time, that ‘in the 
greater churches in Ulster, as at Cluan- 
innis and Daminais, and particularly at 
Armagh, in our memory, were Pres- 
byters called Culdees, who celebrated 
divine service in the choir, their presi- 





They, as 
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well as the British monks, supported themselves by the labour of their hands. In 


this they resemble their archetypes of the east. 


The Culdees were married, 


but when it came to their turn to officiate, they did not cohabit with their wives. 
By the 28th canon of the African code, sub- deacons, who handle the holy mysteries, 
de: acons, priests, and bishops, are directed at their several terms to abstain from 
their wives. By Terms, as explained by the 13th of the T rullan canons, are meant 
the times of their ministrations, or as the old scholiast on the 3d African council 
understands it, some time before and after the Eucharist, a practice derived from 


Egypt. 


‘Northumberland was converted by Irish Culdees. In 950, the priests of that 
country published canons, one of which was, “If a priest dismiss one wife, and take 


another, let him be anathema.” 
till the year 1100. 


The Culdees of St. Andrew’s were married men 
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dent being styled prior of the Culdees, 
acted as precentor.” 

‘* It was not easy indeed to eradicate 
a reverence founded on solid piety, ex- 
emplary charity, and superior learning, 
or to commit sudden violence on cha- 
racters where such qualities were found. 
The Romish clergy were therefore 
obliged to exert their utmost cunning to 
accomplish their designs, and where 
force could not, seduction often pre- 
vailed. The alternative of expulsion 
or ac quiescence, must ever strongly 
operate on human infirmity. In a few 
instances, the latter was chosen: thus 


about the year 1127, Gregory, abbot of 


the Culdees’ monastery of Dunkeld, 
and Andrew, his successor, were made 
bishops, the first of Dunkeld, the other 
of Caithness. The last cited intelligent 
antiquary (Dalrymple, p. 246.) confirms 
the wary manner in which the Culdees 
were treated ; by making their abbots 
bishops, and preserving to those who 
had arishes, their benetices during life. 

he same policy was followed in 
Ireland, the president of the Culdees 
was made precentor ; he was to have the 
most honourable seat at table, and 
every respect from the chapter. Such 
little distinctions, whilst they flattered 
and saved appearances, were fatal to 
the Culdees. Many breaches were 
made in their rights, and at last, they 
lost all their privileges and their old 
institute, and retained barely the name 
of their pristine celebrity. Such as 
they were in later ages, they continued 
to exist, and so late even as 1625. 
They had considerable property in 
Armagh, namely, seven tow nlands, 
with smaller parcels, with a great num- 
her of rectories, vicarages, tythes, mes- 
suages, and houses. These parishes 
and | property have been transferred to 
Trinity College, Dublin, an institution 
established for similar purposes to those 
of the original Culdee seminaries, and 
among others, TO PRESENT A DETER- 
MINED FRONT AGAINST POPISH NOVEL- 
TIES AND INNOVATIONS.” 


We have dwelt at so much length 
upon the early history of the Irish 
church, because it is by scandalous 
misrepresentation respecting it our 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen 
have been chiefly deluded. We do 
not ask them to put an implicit con- 
fidence in what we, or any fellow- 
Protestant, may say or write,—but we 
do ask them, and we put it to their 
consciences, have we, or have we not, 
made out a case for inquiry? And 
can they be called rational creatures, 
if they any longer take their religion 
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upon trust, from the mouths of inte. 
rested witnesses, and do not now 
inquire for themselves, whether the 
statements and the allegations in the 
little work before us are, or are not 
fully borne out by some of the most 
respectable and authentic of their own 
historians? If they should come to 
the conclusion that the ancient Irish 
church was neither Romish in its 
origin, nor, in its doctrines or usages, 
identical with the church upon the 
seven hills, their respect for antiquity 
will best be shown by attaching them- 
selves to that form of Christianiny in 
which antiquity has been most re- 
spected. Their choice will not lie 
between a reformed and an unre- 
formed church; but, between two 
reformations: the Reformation under 
Adrian and Henry II. by which the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Irish 
church were obliterated; and that 
under Henry VIII. by which much was 
done to revive its ancient doctrines 
and usages, and to restore its ancient 
independence. It will be for the 
thinking, inquiring Roman Catholic 
now to decide to which of these two 
reformations he will give his approval. 
If to the former, let him no longer 
pretend to any respect for antiquity. 
If to the latter, let him honestly 
forego his prejudice, and acknowledge 
that the best representative of the 
ancient faith is to be found in the 
calumniated Protestant communion. 
It is, however, to be observed, that 
when popery was imposed upon Ire- 
land by the policy of Adrian and the 
arms of Henry; or rather, when her 
own dissensions and distractions afford- 
ed an opening to papal encroachment 
and English ambition ; its errors were 
by no means of that inveterate or in- 
corrigible nature which they after- 
wards became, when by the creed of 
Pope Pius they were adopted as essen- 
tial characteristics of the papal system. 
Individuals maintained monstrous dog- 
mas, at variance with the truth of 
holy Scripture. The authority of un- 
inspired men was by many elevated 
above the word of God; and legends 
and traditions had obtained a place in 
the public regard which could only 
be legitimately assigned to the dictates 
of inspiration. The seeds of disease 
were thus profusely scattered through 
the body of the church, of which, in- 
deed, it might be said, that the whole 
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head was sick, and the whole heart 
faint. Still these doctrines and prac- 
tices were not so confirmed in their 
ascendancy as to render the profession 
of genuine orthodoxy altogether im- 
possible, on the part of those who 
still continued to adhere to the simpli- 
city of the Gospel. They existed as 
opinions, rather than as articles of 
faith ; until, after the last general 
council, and without its sanction, they 
assumed, in the creed of Pope Pius, 
what may be called a chronic form ; 
and have ever since given a character 
to the Church of Rome which has 
stamped it as the predicted apostacy ; 
and thus caused it, in the very act of 
trampling upon the authority, to bear 
an unconscious and involuntary testi- 
mony to the truth of holy Scripture. 

Of the change which took place in 
the ecclesiastical polity of Ireland, 
when popery became established by 
Henry’s successful invasion, our author 
thus writes :— 


**T shall now direct your attention to 
the nature and extent of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution, which was brought about 
by the joint influence of Rome and Eng- 
land, and the contagion of priestly in- 
fluence. A few facts decisive of this 
point, and acknowledged by the most 
end of the Roman Catholic writers, 
are discernible amidst the darkness 
which overhangs our early history. ‘ It 
appears (says Dr. Phelan,) that before 
this period, the Irish ecclesiastics took 
no oaths to the pope.’—Dr. O' Connor, 
Columbanus iii. 160. 

‘*** They never applied to the see of 
Rome for bulls of nomination, institu- 
tion, or exemption,’ (Charles O'Connor, 
Sen. Dissertation on Irish History, p. 
203,) ‘they never appealed to Rome for 
the decision of ecclesiastical causes ;’ 
(ibid.) ‘the bishops and prelates of a 
tribe were appointed by the chieftain, 
either directly, or with the previous 
form of an election by the priesthood.’ 
(Dr. O'Connor, Columb. vy, 45.) ‘Papal 
legates had no jurisdiction in Ireland 
until the twelfth century, and after that 
period, their jurisdiction was limited to 
the English settlements.’ (O’Connor’s 
Historical Address, i. 10.) ‘In general 
the discipline of the Irish church had so 
little correspondence with the Roman, 
that it received several hard names 
from the papal church of the twelfth 
century. va Alexander and Cam- 
brensis call it rrctHy ; Anselm and Gil- 
bert, scHISMATICAL: Bernard, BAR- 
BaRous, and ALMOST PAGAN, (Lanigan, 
iv. 12, 218.) 





Nor is it to be denied that the Irish 
ecclesiastics were influenced by very 
strong motives to desire that change in 
their condition which was now brought 
about, and by which it was proposed 
they should be relieved from a state 
of vassalage which they could not but 
feel as most degrading. It was the policy 
of the court of Rome to establish a 
spiritual dominion, which should be 
recognised as controlling and limiting 
that temporal authority which was 
exercised by sovereign princes, and 
which would otherwise have had no 
limit but such as might be imposed 
upon it by their own inclinations. 
What that limit was, in the times of 
which we write, when princes were 
every thing, and the people nothing, 
it is unnecessary to say to those who 
are acquainted with the history of 
Europe during the feudal ages; nor 
was there any country in which chief- 
tainry was carried to a greater extent, 
or the lives, and the liberty, and the 
property of the subject exposed more 
to the caprice of those who were 
placed in authority, than Ireland. To 
this arbitrary domination the clergy 
were subject as well as the laity ; and 
it was the relief from a species of 
tyranny which was felt as almost 
utterly intolerable, which constituted 
the prevailing motive with Irish eccle- 
siastics to favour the measures of 
Henry and Adrian, which had for 
their object the establishment of the 
supremacy of the see of Rome. By 
their consenting to a distant spiritual, 
they hoped to be released from a pre- 
sent temporal bondage. They con- 
sented to redeem their bodies at the 
expense of enslaving their souls. To 
Rome was now transferred the alle- 
giance and the fealty, which to their 
own sovereign had before been ren- 
dered ; and for the protection which 
they hoped for, and the privileges of 
exemption from rapacious exaction, 
which it was now preposed they should 
enjoy, they bartered their church's 
spiritual independence. 

«« These instances,” the Dean writes, 
referring to the instances mentioned in 
the last extract, “ are so many incon- 
testable proofs, that the government 
of the Irish church was strictly do- 
mestic, and that the hierarchy was 
completely independent of any foreign 
power. 


** But we are not without more direct 
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information on this subject, as it appears 
the ecclesiastics themselves were not 
exempted from military service until the 
year 799, after Ireland had been Chris- 
tianized for more than six centuries, 
and the immunity was then granted, 

without reference to papal authority.’ 

(O'Connor, Sen. Dise. 216.) ‘In other 
respects they owed their chieftains the 
customary duties of clansmen, and were 
amenable to the ordinary Brehon juris- 
diction.’ (Lanigan, iv. 209.) 

“Thus it appears that under the an- 
cient system the power of an Irish 
oo was as absolute over the priest- 
nood of his sept as over any other class 
among his followers. But how striking 
the change that now v took place! T he 
writ of Henry II. appointing Fitzadelm 
to the Lieutenancy of Ireland, is ad- 
dressed ‘To his Are hbishops, Bishops, 
Kings, Earls, Barons, &c.’ Henry III. 
commences one of his writs in these 
terms, ‘Henry, by the grace of God, 
king of England, &e. To our venerable 
father Lu KE, by the same grace, a bishop 
of Dublin, and to his trusty and well- 
beloved, Maurice Fitzgerald, his lord 
deputy of Ireland,’ &e. 

‘** The change also that took place re- 
garding church property was even more 
remarkable. Among the seven decrees 
of the Cashel synod, in the articles of 
union, as they may be’ called, between 
the anglo Irish church and state, there 
were four which regulated the revenues 
of the clergy. It was enacted by one 
of these, ‘that church lands should be 
free from the customary exactions of 
the chieftains, from all demands, whether 
of money or of entertainment.’ ‘ That 
they should be likewise exempt from 
certain fines imposed by the Brehon 
law; that all the faithful should pay 
tythes of their cattle, fruits, and ail 
other increase.’ And this was explained 
a few years after, by a sweeping com- 
mentary of the Dublin synod, as in- 
cluding the tythe of provisions, hay, 
flax, wool, the young of animals, and 
the produce of gardens and orchards. 
It was also enacted that all the faithful 
should pay a third of their moveable 
goods for a solemn burial, and for vigils 
and masses for the repose of their souls, 
and that, if they died unmarried, or 
without legitimate children, the bequest 
should be increased to one half. 

** Such was the splendid bribe to the 
traitorous Church of Ireland. Its ex- 
tensive lands protected from injury. A 
full tenth of the produce of all other 
lands, and more than a third of all 
moveable property. Wherever the law 
or the arms of England prevailed, all 
these privileges were respected, while 
in other parts of the island the magnates 
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followed their old usages, repressing 
tythes, levying contributions, and over- 
whelming their clergy, with the honour 
of their unceremonious visits, regardless 
alike of king and pontiff. The result of 
the council of Cashel was, that the Irish 
church should be assimilated in its rites 
and discipline to that of England, but 
we are informed by the decisive testi- 
mony of Dr. Lanigan, that wherever 
the natives maintained their indepen- 
dence, ‘ CLERGY AND PEOPLE FOLLOWED 
THEIR OWN ECCLESIASTICAL RULES, AS 
IF THE SYNOD oF CASHEL HAD NEVER 
BEEN HELD.’” 


But notwithstanding the footing 
which the Romish system had thus 
obtained, there were still m: any sturdy 
recusants by whom its authority was 
resisted. Indeed it appears that the 
church by law established, had very 
little influence beyond the pale. Our 
author observes, — 


‘** There is yet extant a bull of Pope 
Innocent the Eighth, dated the eighth 
of February, 1484, for the erection of a 
collegiate church at Galway. It recites, 
‘that the people of the parish of St. 
Nicholas were civilized men, living in a 
walled town, and observing the decency, 
rites, and customs of the Church of 
England, and that their customs dif- 
fered from those of the wild highland- 
men of that nation, who harrassed them, 
so that they could not hear the offices 
or receive the sacraments of the church, 
according to the form which they and 
their ancestors of old time were accus- 
tomed to follow.’ Then follows the 
enactment, ‘that the college ‘shall con- 
sist of one warden and eight presbyters, 
all civilized men, and duly holding the 
rites and order of the Church of ‘Eng- 
land in the celebration of divine service.’ 

**It is obvious from this document that 
those ‘wild Irish highlanders, as the 
pontiff rather uncourteously styles them, 
still adhered to their own religious cere- 
monies, or at least had not yet con- 
formed to the Roman ritual. 

** Even in the next reign we discover a 
circumstance which proves that the an- 
cient Irish church was still in existence, 
and this at the very dawn of the Re- 
formation. Soon after Wolsey had been 
created the pope’s legate a latere, he 
manufactured a supply of bulls and dis- 
pensations for the Irish market ; but of 
this supercargo Allen wrote to him a 
complaining account, stating that the 
commodities went off but slowly: ‘the 
Irish,’ he says, ‘had so little sense of 
religion, that they married within the 
prohibited degrees, without dispensa, 
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tions ; they also questioned his grace’s 
authority in Ireland, especially outside 
the pale.” (Cox. p. 214. quoting from 
Lib. c. c. ec. Lambeth.) 


Its influence, however, wherever it 
did extend, was soon felt to be almost 
as intolerable as the lay tyranny which 
it supplanted. The following is but 
one of the many authentic instances 
which might be given of the manner 
in which the Romish prelates had now 
begun to use their newly acquired 
powers :— 


“The annals of the following reign 
have preserved a curious petition of a 
widow in 1276. Margaret Le Blunde 
of Cashel, petitions our Lord the King’s 
grace, that she may have her inherit- 
ance which she recovered at Clonmel, 
before the king’s judges, against David 
Mac Carwell, bishop of Cashel. Item, 
for the imprisonment of her grand- 
father and grandmother whom he shut 
up and detained in prison until they 
perished by famine, because they sought 
redress for the death of their son, 
father of your petitioner, who had been 
killed by “said bishop. Jtem, for the 
death of her six brothers and sisters, 
who were starved by said bishop, be- 
cause he had their inheritance in his 
hands, at the time he killed their fa- 
ther. It is to be noted that the said 
bishop has built an abbey in the city of 
Cashel, which he fills with robbers, who 
murder the English, and lay waste the 
country; and that when our lord the 
king’s counsel examine into such of- 
fences, he passes sentence of excommu- 
nication upon them. tem, it is to be 
noted, that the said Margaret has five 
times crossed the Irish Sea. Wherefore 
she petitions for God’s sake, that the 
king's grace will have compassion, and 
that she may be permitted to take pos- 
session of her inheritance. It is further 
to be noted, that the aforesaid bishop 
has been guilty of the death of many 
other Englishmen besides her father ; 
and that the said Margaret has many 
times obtained writs of our lord the 
king, but to no effect, by reason of the 
influence and bribery of said bishop.’ 
—( Leland, i. 234.) 

“If these enormities, or any ap- 
Ss to such a description, could 
xe committed by the prelates upon Eng- 
lishmen, we must not be surprised at 
any extent of suffering which may have 
fallen to the lot of the native popula- 
tion.’ 


King John was sincerely desirous of 
éxtending to his Irish subjects the 
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benefit of British law ; and with this 
view he granted to them acharter, (to 
the observance of which he bound the 
nobles with an oath,) that the laws and 
usages of England should be observed 
and enforced amongst them. In vain. 
The wise and benevolent wishes of the 
monarch were disregarded. This 
charter was, by his son and successor, 


Henry III., confirmed by a patent of 


the first year of his reign. Still it 
continued a dead letter. Eleven years 
after it was again enforced, in a man- 
date addressed to his “ archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, freeholders, and bailiffs of his 
several counties.” Again was a deaf 
ear turned to the injunction of the 
sovereign, by those who, like David 
Mac Carwell, bishop of Cashel, felt 
that the ascendancy of British law was 
incompatible with that despotic au- 
thority which they exercised over their 
subjects and retainers. After an in- 
terval of eighteen years, the same 
injunction was renewed by the sove- 
reign, but in a tone of supplication, 
which clearly proves that his power 
could no longer second his will, in 
procuring a redress of the grievances 
of which he had heard such loud 
complaints ; and, accordingly :— 


** Neither commands nor entreaties 
were found availing: the lay lords of 
both races preferr ed serts to yeomanry, 
and resolved to continue the horrors of 
the aboriginal system. The prelates 
adopted a more prudent, but not more 
liberal course ; they allowed their own 
vassals the use of the English laws, in 
all matters which they had not reserved 
to their spiritual jurisdiction ; and by 
this measure they at ortce pleased the 
government, secured to themselves a 
reasonable revenue, attached their re- 
tainers, and displayed to all the great 
advantage of being under the church. 
But it was by no means their intention 
that a benefit, which was thus a sort of 
ecclesiastical privilege, should be vul- 
garised by indiscriminate enjoyment ; 
and hence we find them as hostile as 
the lay nobles to the general extension 
of the English usages. 


The following authentic picture of 
the condition of the people during the 
reign of Edward I. will show the 

reader what the natives of this country 
owed to the “tender mercies” of the 
Romish ecclesiastics :— 
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“In the reign of Edward the First, a 
few broken clans, and many smaller 
groups of the miserable natives, the 
refuse of the sword and its attendant 
horrors, were still lingering within the 
precincts of the English colonies ; they 
were pent in those corners of their old 
possessions, which had not yet attracted 
the cupidity of the settlers, contemp- 
tuously tolerated in their ancient 
usages, but excluded from all the bene- 
fits of English law and government, 

** Few situations could be more for- 
lorn. On the one hand their original 
polity, which was so exceedingly simple, 
that the members of the same tribe had 
perhaps no civil relation to each other, 
except their common attraction to one 
chief, had crumbled away, as this cen- 
tral power was removed or weakened, 
and left them nearly if not entirely in a 
state of nature; on the other, if they 
were not acknowledged as the king’s 
subjects, the king’s courts were not open 
to them, and if the blood of a father or 
brother were shed, his assassin had 
only to plead that the deceased was an 
Irishman, and he was secure from all 

vengeance, but that of the Almighty. 
In the truce which had naturally arisen 
out of their weakness, and the sated 
thirst of conquest in their invaders, 
they received every day some new and 
mortifying proof of their own destitu- 
tion, and of the manifold advantages 
enjoyed by Englishmen. All hope of 
expelling the strangers had now va- 
nished from their minds ; those feelings 
and circumstances which had hitherto 
blinded them to the defects of their 
Brehon code were no longer in exist- 
ence, and they resolved on the experi- 
ment of an unqualified submission. 
They made up a purse of eight thou- 
sand marks, which they tendered to 
the king through his Irish governor, 
with a request that he would receive 
them as his faithful liegemen, and take 
them under the protection of the laws 
of England. Nothing can so well illus- 
trate their broken-hearted wretched- 
ness as this mode of preferring the 
petition. A measure so just in itself, 
so fair in its prospects, so full of glory 
to the prince who might condescend to 
adopt it, was not even to be thought of 
by the suppliants unless, like too many 
of their unhappy posterity, they should 
approach the seat of justice with a 
bribe.” 


With this petition the king was 
graciously pleased to comply, so far as 
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to direct that it should be submitted 
to the prelates and nobles, and if 
their consent could be procured, that 
its prayer should be granted. The 
answer, however, was unfavourable. 
It was stated, in reply to the sove- 
reign, that the time was unsuitable, and 
that it would be then impossible to 
collect an assembly sufficiently nume- 
rous for so grave a deliberation :— 


** But the Irish renewed their affect- 
ing appeal, and the king issued a fresh 
mandate, inquiring ‘ whether or not we 
can make such grant without loss and 
prejudice to your liberties and customs.’ 

—Given at Westminster, Sept. 10, 
1280. 

** Here was offered to the church one 
of those invaluable opportunities of re- 
pentance, by which the benignant wis- 
dom of Providence will sometimes ex- 
tract a blessing from the greatest 
transgressions. The king had declared 
in his first letter, that he would be 
guided by the opinion of his prelates 
and nobles; and in his second, that 
notwithstanding the inevitable absence 
of most of the latter, the assembling of 
the council should by no means be de- 
ferred. Thus the ecclesiastical mem- 
bers, bishops, abbots, and priors, would 
have easily commanded a very decisive 
majority "* Treland was therefore once 
more at the mercy of its prelates ; they 
might now, by a vote, have almost 
atoned for the original baseness of their 
predecessors, and arrested the bloody 
progress of centuries of desolation. But 
the canon law was the only code which 
they desired to establish generally, and 
the law of England was even then too 
favourable to ‘liberty, not to be viewed 
with alarm by men who aimed at 
despotic power. On the one hand they 
wished for a continuance of the ine- 
quality between the races of English 
and Irish men; because in fact it was 
only a gradation of servitude, and kept 
the asc cendancy of the church upon a 
higher pe sdestal. On the other they 
could not tolerate a measure which, by 
diffusing through all classes a spirit of 
spontaneous attachment to the state, 
might diminish their own political im- 


portance; there was to be no loyalty of 


which they were not the mediators; 
and while overt acts of rebellion were 
occasionally restrained, a spirit was to 
be kept alive which would render their 
constant interference indispensable. It 
cannot be ascertained from any authen- 





* It would seem that in those days the spiritual Lords outnumbered the whole 


body of their lay peers.—-SPENSER, 
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tic record, whether this council ever 
met. One thing only is certain, that 
the bishops defeated the good intentions 
of the king, and closed their ears to the 
groans of their countrymen. It de- 
serves to be added, that about fifty 
years after, these Irish outcasts peti- 
tioned again for naturalization in their 
native soil, and that their application 
was evaded by nearly the same de- 
vices.” 


Thus it was that the wretched 
people of this country were treated 
by the Mac Hales of former days ; 
who, when the fitting occasions pre- 
sented themselves, could convert the 
grievances which they refused to 
redress into topics of inflammatory 
excitement against the English go- 
vernment, who, but for their sinister 
influence, would have entirely removed 
them. When Bruce unfurled the 
standard of rebellion, and landed in 
Ireland in 1315, we are told, that :— 


** With the usual bad faith of pam- 
pered mercenaries, a multitude of eccle- 
siastics, both prelates and _ inferior 
clergy, revolted to the insurgent chief- 
tains. They denounced the Englis h as 
enemies to the chureh, and oppressors 
of the nation ; they exhorted the popu- 
lace to flock to the banner of Bruce: a 
prince they said, of the ancient line of 
Milesian monarchs, and the chosen in- 
strument of their common deliverance ; 
and with that vain glorious impatience 
of prosperity whic h has alw ays frus- 
trated their most promising attempts, 
they formally crowned the adventurer, 
king of Ireland.” 


In like manner, in the reign of 
Henry VII., the impostor Simnel 
was received by the Irish prelates 
“with an extravagant affectation of 
holy zeal.” But, perceiving that his 
cause was not likely to prosper, they 
endeavoured to back out of their trea- 
son, and to secure the favour of the 
vatican, by assembling in convocation, 
and voting a subsidy to the holy 
father. This, however, did not alto- 
gether serve to exempt them from 
papal resentment. A bull of excom- 
munication was fulminated, which 
only did not take effect because the 
clemency of the sovereign interposed 
to avert it. The sacerdotal traitors 
were admitted to pardon, upon the 
easy terms of acknowledging their 
fault, and renewing their oath of alle- 
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giance. But even here, any less saga- 
cious minister than Sir Richard Edge- 
cumbe, who had been deputed by 
Henry to receive their submission, 
would have been deceived by these 
unscrupulous ecclesiastics. The fol- 
lowing is a pregnant instance of the 
manner in which popery has succeeded 
in establishing an imperium in imperio 
within the empire of conscience itself, 
so that the very shrine of truth is 
thus made to give lying responses to 
her criminal or credulous retainers :— 


** The oath of the lay lords is on the 
model of the old oath of a feudal vassal ; 
with a clause at the end, that the party 

* will not let, nor cause to be lette y the 
execution and declaration of the great 
censures of holy church, to be done 
agenst any person of what estate, de- 
gree, or condition he be, by any arch- 
bishopp, bishopp, &c. according to the 
authority of our most holy father Pope 
Innocent the E ighth, that now is, agenst 
all theme of the king’ s subjects, that lett 
or trouble our said sovereign lord King 
Henry the Seventh.’ The same pledges 
were exacted of the bishops, with an 
additional declaration, that ‘as oft as 
they should be required, they would ex- 
ecute the censures of the Church, on be- 
half of their sovereign lord, agenst all 
those of his subjects, of what dignity, 
degree, state, or condition he be, that 
letteth or troubleth their seyd sovereign 
lord.’ 

‘The attempt made to elude the 
force of these oaths, is a strong instance 
of that detestable casuistry “by which 
the schoolmen of the Church of Rome 
have seared the natural susceptibility 
of conscience. When at length every 
difficulty appeared to be adjusted, it was 
demanded by Kildare, the leader of the 
rebellion, that the host on which they 
were to be sworn should be consecrated 
by one of his own chaplains. This de- 
mand involved literally a mystery of 
iniquity, which the rude proposer could 
never have fathomed for himself, and 
which few Roman Catholic laymen of 
the present day will be able to com- 
prehend without a particular explana- 
tion, 

“It has long been a doctrine of the 
papal church, re-published at Trent 
under the sanction of a curse upon all 
who deny it, that the intention of the 
officiating priest is necessary for the 

validity of a religious rite. The con- 
spir ators were assured that the intention 
of Kildare’s chaplain would be cordially 
in their favour; thus the form of con- 
secration would be the juggling illusion 
of a mountebank; the wafer would be 
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no host: and the protestation made 
upon it, ‘so help me this holy Sacra- 
ment of God’s body, in form of bread 
here present, to my salvation or damna- 
tion,’ however awful in its terms, would 
have no meaning, and consequently no 
terrors to those whom the prelates 
should initiate into so comfortable a 
secret. But Edgecumbe was aware of 
the perfidy of the demand; he insisted 
that the mass should be celebrated by 
his own chaplain: and has left us a de- 
scription of the whole ceremony, which 
shows the appalling character of the 
meditated prevarication. ‘ This done,’ 
he says, ‘ the seyderle went into a cham- 
ber where the seyd Sir Richard’s chap- 
lain was at masse, and in the masse 
time, the seyd erle was shriven and 
assoiled from the curse that he stood in, 
by the virtue of the pope’s bull; and 
before the agnus of the seyd masse, the 
host being divided into three parts, the 
riest turned him from the altar, hold- 
ing the said three parts of the host, 
upon the patten: and there in the pre- 
sence of many persons, the seyd erle, 
holding his right hand over the holy 
host, made his solemn oath of legiance 
unto our soverain lord King Henry the 
Seventh, in souch forms as was afore 
devised, and in likewise the bishops and 
lordes made like oath; and that done, 
and the masse ended, the seyd erle, 
with the seyd Sir Richard, bishopps, 
and lordes, went into the church of the 
seyd monastery, and in the choir there- 
of, the Archbishopp of Dublyn began 
Te Deum, and the choir with the organs 
sung it up solemnly, and all the bells in 
the church rung.’ 

**But the bishops, though frustrated 
in this device, had another evasion in 
reserve, the benefits of which did not 
extend to their lay associates. The 
oath of the latter was absolute, con- 
cluding in the manner already quoted, 
‘so help me this holy sacrament,’ &e., 
but in that of the prelates, these words 
were followed by a sweeping clause of 
exceptions, ‘salvo ordine episcopali,’ 
saving the privileges of their order : 
privileges of which themselves were the 
only judges, and before the sacred 
inviolability of which all secular rights 
und secular obligations were required 
to give way.” 


Then came the second reformation: 
or, the reformation which abolished the 
popish abuses which had been intro- 
duced by the first; and we ask the 
reader, did it come before its time ? 
Upon this part of the subject we can- 
not afford to dwell in detail ; nor is it 
necessary, as évery species of infor. 


mation respecting it is so readily acces- 
sible to all our readers. 

In Ireland, the lords and the great 

proprietors seemed at first quite as 
eager to second the wishes of Henry 
VIIL., by stripping the monastic or- 
ders of their wealth, as their fellow 
subjects of the same class in England; 
and with both there is but too much 
reason for believing, that reformation 
was but the pretext for spoliation. 
The abuses, however, were so very 
great, that their removal, even at any 
risk, was desirable. Where the plague 
or the leprosy prevails, it is better to 
strip a man, even though you must 
leave him naked, than suffer him to be 
covered with infected clothes; and 
the pollutions and the abominations of 
popery were such, in the age of which 
we write, that Christianity must have 
perished in its own corruptions, if 
they were not shaken off; nor is it, 
perhaps, extravagant to suppose that 
it is in the order of Providence that 
when evils have come to a height, 
which have been engendered by vices 
of one kind, their removal, is usually 
effected by the action of vices of an- 
other. 

Of the assent and consent of the 
Irish aristocracy to that doctrine 
which afterwards became to them 
such an abomination, namely, that of 
the king’s supremacy, we have the 
most satisfactory evidence in a decla- 
ration on their part, which our author 
cites, and in which they 


** Agree, consent, and engage, jointly 
and separately for themselves, their 
heirs, tenants, and followers, that they 
will hold and perform all and singular 
articles, pledges, and conditions, which 
are contained on their part in said in- 
denture. 

“They, and each of them, do and 
doth acknowledge the king’s majesty 
aforesaid, to be their natural and ‘liege 
lord; and will honour, obey, and serve 
him, and the kings his successors, 
against all creatures of the universe. 
And they will accept and hold his said 
majesty, and the kings his successors, 
as the supreme head on earth, immediately 
under Christ, of the Church of England 
and Ireland, &e. And as far as lieth in 
their power, jointly and separately, they 
will annihilate the usurped primacy and 
authority of the bishop of Rome, and 
will expel and eradicate all his favour: 
ers, abettors, and partisans, and main- 
tain, support, and defend all persons 
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spiritual and temporal, who shall be 
promoted to church benefices or digni- 
ties by the king's majesty or other 
rightful patron; and will apprehend 
and bring to justice, to be tried accord- 
ing to the laws made, or to be made in 
such behalf, all who apply for provision 
to the bishop of Rome, or who betake 
themsely es to Rome in quest of promo- 
tion.’ 


It is also matter of undoubted his- 
tory that down to the eleventh year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
great mass of the Irish community 
frequented the reformed church. 
But this was a state of things far too 
happy to be suffered to continue; 
and the Order of Jesuits, at that time 
numerous and powerful, and who con- 


stituted, as it were, the body-guard of 


the papacy, very soon contrived that 
it should be altered. 


** It was from this fraternity that the 
court of Rome selected its agents, who 
were to accomplish the work of check- 
ing the Reformation in both England and 
Ireland. While Campion and Parsons 
were sent into the latter. The mode 
in which their operations were to be 
conducted was to be regulated by the 
circumstances of each country respec- 
tively. 

“When those men arrived in Ireland 
they found the bishops, and 
laity, all goingly quietly to the services 
of the reformed liturgy. They made 
no opposition, and seem to have felt 
no repugnance to the perfect changes 
which characterized the public services 
of the church. There generally 
throughout the country, that external 
confor! mity which we might expect from 
a rude and untutored people, who knew 
but little, and cared still less about the 
forms of religion. And it therefore be- 
came necessary that these sacerdotal 
instigators of treason should adopt 
some means by which they could alie- 
nate the people from the church 
Ireland, and from the authority 
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England, by whose power it was esta- 
blished. 

“To this end it was requisite (and 
they were agents not particularly scru- 
pulous as to the means to be employed) 
that they should act on the ignorance, 
the superstition, the religious preju- 
dices and national antipathies of the 
people against every thing English, as 
associated with religious. debasement 
and national ¢ a They therefore 
traversed the land, preac +hing that Eliz- 
abeth was excommunic ated and de- 
posed, and that all her ordinances, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, were in- 
valid as the acts of an heretical person. 
The equipment of the armada was then 
in contemplation, to constrain England 
from without; an insurrection in Ire- 
land was in considerable forwardness to 
weaken her power within; while fac- 
tions and intrigues were rife in Eng- 
land, through the agency of Campion 
and Parsons. While the political hori- 
zon was thus darkened, these men con- 
ducted their ‘measures among the Irish 
priests with success, and produced, 
what in those dark times was deemed 
equally authoritative with the law of 
God,—the papal bull for the formal 
excommunication and deposition of the 
queen. Hatred to England as an in- 
vader, and hatred to Protestantism as a 
heresy, now burst forth and spread like 
wild-tire through the length and breadth 
of the land.” 


Thus was a fire enkindled which 
soon began to burn with inextinguish- 
able rage. To a national, was super- 
added a theological antipathy, by 
which the civil strife which soon en- 
sued was grievously embittered. All 
the ruffianism of Italy were congre- 
gated under the papal banner, and 
sent, with an apostolical benediction, 
to aid the rebels in Ireland against 
their lawful sovereign.* Nor is it to 
be denied, that no measures sufficiently 
vigorous to counteract the malignant 
influences thus co-operating for the 
destruction of the reformed faith, 





* We are informed by the popish historian O'Sullivan, that in the year 1575, 
Geraldine of Desmond, plotting an insurrection upon a grand scale, was desirous 
to concert his measures with Pope Gregory, and proc ceeded to Rome for that 


urpose. 


He found there Cornelius O' Melrian, an Irish Franciscan, who had 


een recently appointed Bishop of Killaloe, and who at once became a principal in 


the councils of Desmond. 


To their united solicitations for assistance, his holiness 


readily consented, and granted to the Banprrtr, then desolating Italy, a free par- 
don, on condition of their undertaking an expedition to Ireland. At the head of 


these missionaries, the Bishop 


of Killaloe landed in Ireland ; 


distributed arms and 


indulgences among the rebels who flocked to his standard, and inscribed upon his 
banners the device of the keys, ‘‘ because he fought for Him who had the keys of 


the kingdom of heaven,” 
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were taken by the statesmen, great 
and able though they were, w ho 1 a 
consulted for the weal of the empir 
They contented themselves with - 
ing upon motives of mere human 
policy, and with grappling with the 
portentous confederacy which they had 
to encounter, when they felt it in its 
effects, instead of counteracting it in 
its causes. No such mistake was 
committed by the adversary. Every 
motive, human and divine, was press- 
ed into the service of a cause which 
aimed at turning back the tide of re- 
formation, and re-establishing the lately 
deposed supremacy of Rome; and, 
accordingly, results were realized 
even in defeat, which the government 
who were triumphant were not able 
to secure by victory. The cause of 
treason and the motives to treason 
were cherished by the defeated rebels 
in their heart of hearts, and trans- 
mitted, with undying reverence, to 
succeeding generations ; while all the 
incentives to an enlightened loyalty, 
which were to be found in a due ap- 
preciation of the holy religion which 
had been preserved, were faint in 
comparison with those worldly con- 
siderations which but too naturally 
follow in the train of pride and tri- 
umph. 

Nor even in those measures which 
were taken with a direct view to the 
moral improvement of the people, can 
we recognise any thing better than a 
miserable ¢ harlatanry, the pernicious 
effects of which. may be felt even at 
the present day. Most fully do we 
concur with the good Dean, that, — 


* An act passed i in the twenty-eighth 
year of the r reign of Henry VIII. chap. 
xv. entitled «An act for the English 
order, habit, and language,’ &c. was the 
first heavy blow which the infant re- 
formed church received; that act di- 
rected that the Irish habit and apparel 
should be abolished, and the peculiar 
form in which the Irish wore their hair 
should be discontinued. It provided 
further, that spiritual promotions should 
be given only to such persons as 
could speak the English language and 
none other. And that every arch- 
bishop, bishop, &c. at the time of the 
admission of any person to spiritual 
promotion, should administer an oath 
to the person promoted, that he would 
endeavour ‘himself to learn, instruct, 
and teach the English tongue to all 
under his rule, cure, order, and govern- 
ance; and further that he should keep, 
Vol. XVII.—No. 100. 


or cause to be kept, within the place, 
territory, or parish, where he should 
have rule, benefice, or promotion, a 
school to learn English,’ &e. 

“And again, in an act of uniformity 
passed by Qu een Elizabeth, the pream- 
ble runs thus :—‘ And forasmuch as in 
most places of this realm, there cannot 
be found English ministers to serve in 
the churches or places appointed for 
common prayer, and that if some good 
means were provided, that they might 
use the prayers, &e. in such language as 
they might best understand, the due 
honour of God should be thereby much 
advanced; and for that, also, THAT 
THE SAME MAY NOT BE IN THEIR 
NATIVE LANGUAGE; we do therefore 
most humbly beseech your majesty, that 
it may be enacted by the authority of 
the present parliament, that in every 
such church, where the common minis- 
ter hath not the use of the English 
tongue, it shall be lawful to say or use 
all their common and open prayer in 
the Latin tongue.” Which was ac- 
cordingly enacted by the statute, 2nd 
Elizabeth, cap. xiii. anno 1559-60. 

“‘Had the great enemy of truth been 
the concocter and passer of these par- 
liamentary and royal enactments, no 
surer method could have been devised 
to arrest at once the progress of the 
Reformation in a country, whose pre- 
judices, feelings, and best interests 
were thus alike insulted. The inter- 
fering with non-essential customs, 
which long habit had made a second 
nature, would of itself have unsheathed 


the sword of resistance in the hands of 


a half-civilized and enthusiastic people. 
But as if this were not enough, every 
avenue of light and knowledge, under 
the withering statute-book of England, 
was at ence closed up by their being 
deprived of instruction in their native 
language, and either the hateful English, 
or the equally unintelligible Latin being 
substituted in its place. 

‘Can we suppose any thing less than 
judicial blindness to ‘have prompted 
measures calculated at once to exaspe- 

rate prejudice, and to involve in mid- 
night darkness a people wedded to 
their own customs, and fond to excess 
of their own language ? One generation 
of professing (but, “alas, uninstructed) 
Protestants passed away, and another 
succeeded, brought up in a state of 
greater ignorance and spiritual destitu- 
tion than their Romish forefathers, de- 
prived of all means of grace, and stung 
to the quick by the dishonour cast upon 
their national dress and language. Can 
we then wonder at the effects pro- 
duced ? effects which England too justly 
feels the bitterness of even at the pre- 
sent day. 
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“For so far in the history, the iron 
hand of power had been stretched forth, 
unfurling proclamations as subversive 
of the true principles of policy, as they 
were of the true principles of the Refor- 
mation.” 


But we must have done. Our ob- 
ject has been, in bringing this little 
work before our Roman Catholic 
readers, (and we are happy to know 
that we have many such,) to show that 
the ancient Irish church was identified 
in almost every particular with the 
church as now by law established ; 
and that none but those who choose to 
remain disgracefully ignorant can pre- 
tend that, before the conquest of 
Henry the Second, the church of Ire- 
land acknowledged any subjection to 
the Church of Rome. We do not ask 
them whether all this has been proved 
by what we ourselves have said; but 
we entreat them to take up the little 
work before us, and judge for them- 
selves whether a case has not been 
made out which should cause them to 
distrust their previous judgments, and 
to hesitate to take as gospel the un- 
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supported dicta of their theological 
guides. 

All that we aim at is, to excite in 
them the desire, and to put them upon 
the road of inquiry. Whatever the 
conclusions may be, at which they shall 
finally arrive, let them be the con- 
clusions of an inquiring intelligence, 
not of an unreasoning credulity. At 
all events, let them not count us 
their enemies, because we would fain 
remove from their eyes a mist of pre- 
judice, by which, in our deliberate 
judgment, their spiritual discernment 
has been obstructed ; and enable them 
to see, in the reformation, the marvel- 
lous providence of God vindicating 
the purity of his holy religion, and 
exercising, on its behalf, during a 
season when the powers of darkness, 
would seem to have obtained a com- 
plete ascendancy, that divine and over- 
ruling energy, by which all things 
were made to work together for good, 
and by which his holy promise * to 
be with his church even to the end 
of the world,” received its sublimest 
fulfilment. 


SONNET 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY 


OF A FRIEND'S DEATH. 


As down between the banks of life I glide, 
From the first rill of lightly glancing years, 
On while the stream is nursed with blood and tears, 


Past many an urn and tombstone on each side, 
Which first we traced in boyhood’s turbid tide, 
Now stamp their image as the river clears, 


Deep in its breast one monument appears, 


Whose willows whisper—here a brother died. 
Oh, for one moment ‘neath thy shade to think, 
And in the eddy of reflection see 


The friend of former years draw near the brink, 


And bend him o’er the waters mournfully. 


Behold! he stoops as though his soul would drink— 


But I sweep on in silence to the sea. 









POETS 


Poets and Poetesses. 


AND POETESSES, 


SIX OF ONE AND HALF-A-DOZEN OF THE OTHER, 


Mov e’s State Triars. 
ELtison’s MapMomENts. 
MERIVALR’S Poems, 
Howirrt’s Gipsy KiNG, 
Faust, Parr ll. 
STERLING'S PoEMs. 


How is it that the attention of the 
public cannot be called by any artifice 
to the study of poetry, new or old? 
Go to an auction- -room, and see any 
collection of books sold. If, reader, 
you happen to be in Dublin, the “ gen- 
tle-hearted Charles” Sharpe is, in all 
probability occupied in aeven of 
some library or other ; Fa barrister 
leaving (as the catalogues tell you) 
the pursuit of the bar for that of the 
church; or of an attorney, whose 
books are but few, as he was but begin- 
ning to collect when the unfortunate 
catastrophe occuryed, which removed 
him from the world of Dibdin and 
his compeers. In vain does the cata- 
logue inform the hard-fisted public 
that there is no more acceptable pre- 
sent from a young gentleman to a 
young lady, than the little morocco- 
hound volume of Lalla Rookh. Poor 
Lalla Rookh is as dead as Kehama ; 
and Rogers is the only poet now bought 
in Dublin; and Rogers would not 
bring one shilling, but for the prints ; 





$ 
a shilling, indeed; cock him up with a 
bid to that amount. Is there not 
« Tait’s Magazine 2?” why throw away 
your money ? , : 

Still poetry is printed ; and every 
now and then volumes of exceeding 
power, which, at any former period of 
our literary history, must have been 
successful, are presented to the public, 
and received with such apathy, that 
we verily believe even the copies which 
by one accident or another happen to 
be sold, are generally left with one 
half of the leaves uncut. Of the 
numbers who read any thing, the 
greater part will only read what may 
be made a subject of conversation ; but 
the reviewers, — do they not at least 
read?—perhaps so; there are secrets 
which we cannot tell; but whether 
they read or not, they are discouraged 
from the expression of any opinion 
about the merits of a book, when 
they feel that their judgment in fa- 





* State Trials 


ScRAPs FROM THE Mountains. By CartsTaBeL: 
Gieanines. By Lapy Jervis, 

Tue Cuanceo Hearr. By Anne J. MaGRATH. 
Sacred Porry. By Mary ANNE Browne, 
Porms. By Lapy Friora Hastings. 

Joan ov Arc, By Mas. SARGANT. 


vour of a book will scarcely effect 
the sale of a single copy. There is 
no one of the dozen whom we men- 
tion in this article that does not ex- 
hibit powers of a very high order. 
There is no one of them whose works 
have not been for some months at 
least before the public, and yet we 
think it probable that many of our 
readers will have heard their very 
names for the first time from our 
review. 

The volume with which we open our 
list is called “ State Trials,” a new edi- 
tion, by Wattrr Moyie.* We know 
not whether the author's name be real 
or fictitious ; but this we know, that one 
of the principal booksellers in Dublin 
ordered the book, and when he found 
it was porTRY, not LAw, back went the 
copies to the publisher. The notion 
of running the risk of buying poetry 
never once having entered into his 
head; and he was quite right. No- 
thing can be better than the poetry, 
but that in these utilitarian days makes 
no difference whatever. We suspect, 
however, that even its prose title will 
give no great help to the book. Let 
a man once write verse, and the legal 
world give up all hope of him. 


The temple late two brother serjeants saw, 

Who deemed each other oracles of law ; 

With equal talents these congenial souls, 

One lulled the exchequer, and one stunned the 
rolls; 

Each had a gravity wonld make you split, 

And shook his head at MuRRAY as a wit. 


“* How many Ovids were in Murray 
lost !” True, Lord Mansfield was in his 
generation better than many Ovids ; 
yet we think it not impossible that he 
might have become both a great lawyer 
and a great poet. Walter Moyle’s 
poems would have a better chance of 
acceptance did he omit both preface 
and notes, and call his work by any 
other name. The preface and notes are 
heavy with forensic pleasantries ; the 











Specimen of a new edition, by Walter Moyle. London, 1839 
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heaviest of all light things. The for High Treason; and of Mary 
poems are “ The trial of Anne Ayliffe (Queen of Scots.” Nothing can be bet- 
for Heresy; of Sir William Stanley, ter than the opening of the first poem. 


TRIAL OF ANNE AYLIFFE, FOR HERESY. 


‘‘ THE western towers, embattled high in air, 
Heaved o’er their bells resounding chimes to prayer 
And up the steps a reverent people marched, 
Through portals eaverned deep and lowly arched, 
To aisles, where shafted lights their tracery wove, 
And pillared vaults embowered a shadowy grove. 
Crowds sought the hallowed water, signed their brows, 
And gathering eastward knelt to murmur vows ; 
Which dews descended as from Heaven to meet, 
Dews shed by hyssops round the altar’s feet. 

On that high altar wrought from glittering mines, 
Illuminated books, and graven shrines, 

The silver pix, and chaliced gold, were laid. 

Tall tapers gleamed like jewels. Priests arrayed 
In white and scarlet bowed at entrance prone. 
The Lord Archbishop mitred graced his throne: 
His hierarchs around him filled their stalls: 

And mass was sacrificed in great Saint Paul’s. 

* Come, let us lift for mercy heart and voice 

To God, my God, who maketh youth rejoice. 
Here is our refuge when the proud contemn. 

Oh, shield me, and discern my cause from them ! 
Shed from thy heavenly mountain light and truth! 
I come to God, who maketh glad my youth.’ 


‘“‘ Thus from the altar’s base intoning prayers, 

Mid white-robed youths, then mounting up the stairs, 
A Friar of orders grey the service said: 

Oft bent his knees, oft bowed his shaven head, 

Oft crossed him thrice: now smote upon his breast, 
Now turning hailed the multitude and blest. 

Choirs answered him with anthems soaring loud, 
Incense curled up and wreathed on high a cloud. 

In choral ranks the palled procession trod, 

Hymned every Saint, and chaunted praise to God. 
While through each aisle the faithful gazing stood, 
Or reading knelt, and signed the holy rood. 

Till, heard the warning of a silvery bell, 

To earth all prostrate bowed the face and fell ; 

The primate rose, the hierarchy up : 

The Priest thrice offered Heaven the host and eup ; 
And all tongues quired, adoring cup and host— 
‘Glory to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! 

We laud, we love, we magnify thy name, 

Thou, who for human sins the Lamb became ! 

Thou, with whose presence heaven and earth are filled! 
Have mercy, Christ!’ They paused: the fane was stilled. 
Alone the Friar in accents clear and lowly 

Pursued the chaunt—‘ For only thou art holy, 

Thou only wise, thou only the most high !’— 

‘Lord God of Sabaoth !’—burst the fane’s reply. 
Then pealed Hosannahs, Hallelujah rung, 

Deep organs shouted with a tempest’s tongue ; 
Through nave and transept rolled the billowy sound, 
And swelled, and flooded aisles and arches round ; 
Each pillar trembles, kneeling statues nod, 

And walls with men re-echo—thanks to God. 


‘* Oh, like these moments what in human time ? 
What grander scene? what drama more sublime ? 
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Lo! with one heart all ages and degrees, 

Clothed in their pride, and mingled on their knees ; 
Before an altar dowered with every worth; 

The gate of Heaven to supplicants on earth ; 
Where all the arts reflect their Author’s grace ; 
Where priests supreme in probity and place, 

With solemn march, in robes of radiant dyes, 

O’er sainted relics, dress the sacritice. 

Silence and song: the whispered prayer and spoke : 
Flowers, banners, censers, and ascending smoke : 
Dread pageantries, for which man’s soul was made ; 
And every charm that brings devotion aid : 

On high, in sculptured and in limned design, 

His deeds and death; and he, the Word, in fine, 
Unseen, yet present to etherial sight, 

Broods o’er the whole, and consecrates the rite. 


** For him, ye columns, rear your brows on high! 

Lift up your heads, great portals of the sky ! 

What fairer dome, save that which Heaven “expands, 

What worthier seat of temples made with hands, 

Than builders sage here pillared for his throne ? 

For nature’s God a work like nature’s own: 

Or where unlike the form her hands produce, 

Still like in grace, magnificence, and use. 

In new designs her fair proportions shown ; 

Her likeness traced in structures not her own; 

Her measure followed, harmonies bestowed 

On strange materials, in an unknown mode ; 

And half her influence o’er the mind imprest 

By different means, and thence with livelier zest ; 

And half her charms to fascinate the heart. 

Oh, noblest work of imitative art ! 

To pile columnar trunks from marble mines, 

Embower their boughs and interlace with vines ; 

Pile higher still, and arch a vault on high, 

To shield the storm, and emulate the sky : 

Cross aisles to vistas of her sylvan bower : 

Rear for the sun in heaven a lantern tower : 
Adapt each limb with various height and length, 
— bind the whole in unity and strength ; ; 
Copying; abstracted, in a different plan, 

The grace and order of the world and man : 

And searce with rapture less, and awe, confound 

And lift to God the wight who gazes round, 

Than who beneath a cliff sees capes and bays 

Far tinged with sun-set’s red and yellowy rays ; 

Or nightly wandering hears the ills accord, 

And Heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 

When winds and waves through shadowy woods intone, 

And ghastly moonlight chills the glimmering zone.” 


Even in this extract our readers 
cannot but feel the great freedom and 
fluency of this admirable writer ; his 
descriptions are always eloquent, but 
too often diffuse, and—an mevitable 
fault of his subject—his persons are 
for ever talking—lecturing—disserta- 
ting rather than acting. Nowhere 
are the respective arguments defending 
the great principles involved in the 
question of toleration more strikingly 
put forward than by this writer, w ho 
is almost a Dryden in this singular 


powcr of expressing in fluent verse the 
most subtle reasoning. Dryden had, 
however, every now and then, the 
epigrammatic point which fixed his 
verse for ever in the memory; and 
this Moyle altogether wants. We 

have room for a passage of description, 
in which our author is also very suc- 
cessful. The prelates proceeding to 
the place appointed for Anne Ayliffe’s 
trial, and the picture of the victim 
herself, is probably that which would 
most interest a reader. 
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*« Silent and slow the cloister’s court they tread ; 

The cloister, paved with tomb-stones of the dead, 
And paved with stones, which yet no letters show, 
Where they, who muse above, shall mould below. 
For them the chapter-house unfolds its gate. 

Eight were its w ails, and o’er its angles eight, 

Eight arches, springing to the zenith, groined, 
Bowed to one pillar in the midst, and joined ; 

Whose shoulders, towering from the tloor, alone’ 
Heaved up and held the firmament of stone. 

And pictured saints discoursed from windows seven. 
And seers approved their mission graced by heaven, 
Whose beams, thus hallowed by the scenes they pass, 
Told round the floor each pz arable of glass, 


‘ Through files the primate entered toward his chair ; 
Bowed to the cross above it, murmuring prayer ; 
(Lest sin, beleaguering sin, the heart surprise, 
Corrupt its ward, or pass in virtue’s guise ; 

For subtle are the fiends within to steal, 

By reason’s proud or pity’s kind appeal) 

Then gained his throne, on oaken ste ps uphe ld, 

High canopied, and carved with tales of eld: 

Low on each side his suffragans had seat ; 

The rest were ranked on benches at his feet. 

All stilled,—his Grace—brief stating what the cause, 
These clerks, profound in Holy Church’s laws, 

Met to assist,—commanded those who ought, 

To bring for doom who waited to be brought, 


** Near the west wall, a flag-stone long and wide, 

With rings, was rolled by warders four aside ; 

A flame was lit; a trap-door upward thrown ; 

And twain with keys went down an hundred steps of stone. 
Scrolls, in the mean, above the bar were spread, 

By scribes, before the synod robed in red ; 

Below, the: re thronged, dividing for a way, 

Priests of all orders, white, and black, and grey. 

‘The nearest peering down the shaft terrene; ~ 
Where torches, lost awhile ain were seen: 
Whose bearers, re-ascending, led their charge. 


a 








* Young, come ly, tall beyond her years, and large. 

Yet delicately shaped, and finely nerved, 

Her form, though shattered, still that charm preserved, 
Which marks a mould and temper well combined 

To lodge all grace and energy of mind. 

With faltering step, and hs ind held forth to lean, 
Anxious and dark and melancholy mien, 

She, wildly rising from the womb of earth, 

Seemed not of English, scarce of mortal, birth. 

A rol a of woollen, coarse and blac k, compre st 

Around her waist, and ample o'er the breast, 

Hung to her feet ; her n eck and arms unveiled ; 

Broad lofty forehead ; ek depressed and paled ; 
Nose of an eaglet’s dari ing; lips beneath 
Curved o'er a wall of streng and pear ly —, 
Lips curved to sternness, but with angles pres 

In dimples faint to elegance and rest. 

While from her brow dividing flowed behind 
Her raven hair, uncurled, and unconfined, 

Save by—what moved some shudder of surmise, 
Folds of white linen plaited round her eyes, 
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** Led through the throng she stood behind a chain, 
With broken murmurs as she passed the lane :— 

* Was Maud’s that cell with song of folly rife ? 

Oh balmy, savoury, breath of light, of life ! 

What means this ?—Whither would you lead me, tell ?— 
My brain still burns.—Does father bear it well ?’ 

‘ Be silent,’ cried the apparitor,—‘ and hear ! 

And, Phillip of La Trappe, press not so near ! 

Thy hood had better hide those streamy cheeks. 

Peace, ho, attend! His grace the Primate speaks.’ ” 


Who comes next ? take care and print all this aright. 
Make “* Madmoments” one word, and 
so forth, as if it was so much German. 
Attending to this, open whichever 
you please of the two little foreign 


Enter Henry Evtison, of Christ: 
church, Oxford, reading aloud the title 
page of his poems. 


MADMOMENTS, OR FIRST VERSE printed volumes (Malta, 1833) almost 
ATTEMPTS, wherever you please—you can never 

BY A BORN NATURAL, go wrong ; for there is much of beauty 
ADDRESSED TO THE LIGHT-HEADED every where—still you expect us to 
OF SOCIETY AT LARGE. select for you. Well, print the son- 

“ Compositors, and men in paper nets “ Westminster Abbey,” and the 
caps,” as Milton says :— poem “ The All-hallowing Power of 


fp 
“ Devils ink y-fingered all—yea, printers’ devils, the Heart. 
And ye whose task it is to read the proofs,” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


1. ‘* How small a space suffices for the pride, 
Whose Giantgrasp embraced all Earth and Sky 
In its bold aspirations—here they lie, 

The grand results of ages ; side by side, 

The mighty ones of yore in peace reside, 
Severed in life by many a Century ; 

As if, when these, her chosen spivits die, 
Nature reposed e »xhausted— -here abide 

The Earth o’ershadowing names, whose glory spread, 
Like a widebranching tree, from East to West, 
*Neath which the nations sat! the mighty dead, 
Whose names evoke the Past ; vat whose behest 
The veil of ages is withdrawn! we tread 

As in another world, and fear to break its rest. 


**'The Ehoes of our footsteps strike the ear, 
Like Mystie Voices from the Past, and sweep 
As towards Eternity until they sleep 
*Mid the tall Roof’s far Depths ; for here 
The Present is not; Past and Future bear 
Our thoughts from all that speaks of Earth; we leap 
The life to come—Cross at one step the deep, 
Wide Gulf, which separates our narrow sphere 
From that enlarged Existence, as if we 
Were mingled wiih the mighty whole, whereto 
The Spirit shall return, when once more free, 
Absorbed as raindrops by the ocean! So 
Amid this thoughtrich pile that speaks of thee, 
Almighty God! Ages, like passing Shadows, show! 





THE ALLHALLOWING POWER OF THE HEART. 


‘** How the Heart beautifies the smallest thing 
That feels its influence, and o’er it throws 
Hues, still by time untouched! this withered Rose, 
Long stranger to the Dew’s soft visiting ; 
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No more an Emblem of the scented Spring, 
But a sad proof how soon Joy comes and goes ; 
This Type of very Bliss, might now lie close 
To Time's own Hourglass, and add a Sting 
Unto his moral! Yet to me ‘tis dear, 

So deav, that tho’ nought-worth in other Eyes, 
I would not for the fairest Flower that e’er 
The Dew lay on, exchange it—laugh not, wise 
Philosophe , with puckered Brow, and Sneer 
OF se If-supe riority, at youth 

Who plucks the Rose, and likening the Prize 
To the fair Maiden’s cheek he loves so true, 
Places it in her Bosom, and when sear 

It still seems so, so fairylovely to 

His Sight, for on the Breast, where now it lies, 
It drew the Perfume of the Heart, by which 
Its faded Leaves in Love’s immortal dies 

Were steeped, and therefore is its odour rich, 
As when himself still pure, he thought all too 
Was Godlike, and not doubting of its Truth. 
Grew that which he believed ! And when the years 
Have wrinkled that young Brow, and like the Rose, 
No tr: we of its first Loveliness appears, 

Still o’er her Form a holy Atmosphere 

Of Beauty, his Heart throws ; and She, the Flower, 
Seems still the same he gazed on at that Hour ! 
Yea! gazing steadily into that Face, 

O'er which the Touch of Sorrow and the Trace 
Of mortal change, have passed, he sees alone 
An Angel, and to him she still is one ! 

Oh wise Man! wise Man! there is Wisdom, Yea! } 
Which enters not into thy narrow Brain ; 

A Wisdom, which with its calm divine ray, 

Gives back their Springtide Loveliness again 

To all Life’s Forms ; and as beneath the Play 

Of purple Sunlight, in the common way, 

The coarse Dust gleams like Jewels, so this can 

Make all things lovely for the eyes of Man, 

However mean and ¢ ommon it appears 

Then kneel, and weep, yea! weep thou bitter Tears, 

If thou hast never felt, or been as he! 

Weep bitter Tears, yea! bitterer still, if thou 

Hast been so, and art so, so changed now, 

As not to feel thine Heart rejoice in thee 

At that which is so lovely in itself ! 

Weep Tears, they are the most acceptable 

Of Offer ings to God; for the y can tell 

Alone, how deep is this thy misery. 

Weep, for thy Lot is w orthyer of Tears 

Than if thou wert a C ripple without use 

Of Limb and Sense, for thy Heart doth refuse 

A Tear unto thine Eye! Paralysis 

Hath struck it, and as ee as Ice it is! 

O God, I pity thee ; first, that no more 

Thou canst plue! k that so aie fair Rose, and taste 

A divine joy, in placing it before 

Thy dear one’s breast, with thoughts as pure and chaste, 

As those of the just now unfolding Flower ! 

For if itself not thinks, it is a thought 

Of him who made it, and by it is taught, 

The Good, the Beautiful, and ‘True, as well 

As by the Li ~ of Wisdom her own Self ! 

And secondly, oh thou whom Gold and Pelf, 

And the Wor Mia’ s Glitter, can alone impel, 

I pity thee, that thou do’st not yet know 

Thy misery, but gloryest in thy woe; 

The Curse to be imaginationless, 
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And never once in raptured thought to press 
Thy dear one’s Lips again, though long, long gone, 
And feel the yearning Heart beat back thine own! 
Oh! better far it were that thou shouldst stand 

By the Roadside and stretch thy skinny Hand 

For Bread, than wear a smile of Mockery, 

At that which should bring Tears into thine Eye !” 


Who next? Joun Herman Mert- between such men a3 him and Carey, 
vALE—“ Poems original and trans- and Montgomery, it is altogether out 


lated, now first collected.”"* These of the question. We have 


poems have been before greatly and every thing from Dante that we 
justly praised in our Magazine; and could find in English books, 


our only object in now mentioning 
them is, to give our readers some ex- 
tracts from the translation of Dante, 
which we had not read, when a few 
months ago we were reviewing Mr. 
Wright. Could a word of encou- 
ragement from us give aid to the 
English public in obtaining from Mr. 
Merivale a complete translation of 
Dante, we should feel we had done no 


no one of them in the least degree 
interferes with the other. It would 
amaze us indeed to hear that Carey 
and Merivale,—each admirable in his 
way,—did not admire the other. The 
best thing we can do is, to send to the 
printer extracts from Carey, Wright, 
and Merivale ;¢ and give a passage in 
which all are excellent. We really do 
not know which is best. Let our 





light service to the literature of our readersjudge. We print the Italian: 


country. As to any thing of rivalry 


** Fiorenza dentro della cerchia antica, 
Ond’ ella toglie ancora e terza e nona, 
Si stava in pace sobria é pudica. 

Non avéa catenella, non corona, 

Non donne contigiate, non cintura 
Che fosse a vedér piu che la persona. 

Non faceva nascendo ancor paiira 
a figlia al padre, che il tempo e la dote 
Non fuggian quinci e quindi la misura. 

Non avéa case di famiglia vote ; 

Non v’ era giunto ancor Sardanapalo 
A mostrar cio che ’n camera si puote. 

Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 
Dal vostro Uccellatoio, che, com’ é vinto 
Nel montar su, cosi sara nel ealo. 

Bellincion Berti vid’ io Andar cinto 
Di cuojo e a OSsSsO, @ venir dallo speechio 
a doma sua senza ’l viso dipinto : 

E vidi quel di Nerli e quel del Veechio 
Esser contenti alla pelle scoverta, 

E le sue donne al fuso ed al pennecchio: 

O fortunate! e ciascuna era certa 
Della sua sepoltura, ed ancor nulla 
Era per Francia nel letto deserta. 

L’una vegghiava a studio della culla, 
E consolando usava I’ idiéma 
Che pria li padvi e le madri trastulla : 

L’altra traéndo alla rocea la chioma 
Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia 
De’ Trojani, e di Fiésole, e di Roma. 

Saria tenuta allor tal maraviglia 
Una Cianghella, un Lapo Salterello, 
Qual or saria Cincinnato e Corniglia. 

A cosi riposato, a cosi bello 
Viver di cittadini, a cosi fida 


* London, William Pickering, 1838. : 


We wish we had room for Boyd’s translation of the passage. Boyd's book has 
the faults of style which are common to almost all the poetry of the period in which 
he wrote—but he understood his author well, and is often right where later transla- 
tors are in error. Charles Lamb thought Boyd the best translation of Dante. His 


Essays on Dante’s Theology and Metaphysics are exceedingly valuable, 
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Cittadinanza, a cosi dolee ostello, 
Maria mi dié, chiamata in alte grida 
E nell’ antico vostro Batistéo 
Insieme fui Cristiano e Cacciaguida, 
Moronto fu mio frate, ed Eliséo : 
Mia donna venne a me di Val di Pado, 
E quindi ’! soprannome tuo si feo. 
Poi seguitai lo ‘mperador Currado, 
Ed ei mi cinse della sua milizia, 
Tanto per bene oprar gli venni in grado, 
Dietro gli andai incontro alla nequizia 
Di quella legge, il cui popolo usurpa 
Per colpa del; pastor vostra giustizia, 
Quivi fu’ io da quella gente turpa 
Disv iluppato dal mondo fallace, 
ll cui imor molt’ anime deturpa, 
E venni dal martirio a questa pace,” 


CAREY. 


** Florence, within her ancient limit-mark, 
Which calls her still to matin prayers and noon, 
Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace. 

She had no armlets and no head-ties then ; 

No purfled dames ; no zone, that caught the eye 
More than the person did. ‘Time was not yet, 
When at his daughter's birth the sire grew pale, 
For fear the age ‘and dowr y should exceed, 

On each side, just proportion. House was none 
Void of its family : nor yet had come 
Sardanapalus, to exhibit feats 

Of chamber prowess. Montemalo yet 

O’er our suburban turret rose ; as much 

To be surpast in fall, as in its rising. 

I saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 

In leathern girdle, and a clasp of bone ; 

And, with no artful colouring on her cheeks, 
His lady leave the glass. The sons I saw 

Of Nerli, and of Veechio, well content 

With unrob'd jerkin ; and their good dames handling 
The spindle and the flax: O happy they ! 

Each sure of burial in her native land, 

And none left desolate a-bed for France, 

One wak’d to tend the cradle, hushing it 

With sounds that lull’d the parent’s infancy ; 
Another, with her maidens, drawing off 

The tresses from the distaff, lectur’d them 

Old tales of Troy, and Fesole, and Rome. 

A Salterello and Cianghella we 

Had held as strange a marvel, as ye would 

A Cincinnatus or Cornelia now. 

‘In such compos’d and seemly fellowship, 
Such faithful and such fair equality, 
In so sweet household, Mary at my birth 
Bestow’d me, call’d on with loud cries ; and there, 
In your old baptistery, I was made 
Christian at once and Cacciaguida; as were, 
My brethren Eliseo and Moronto. 

‘* From Valdipado came to me my spouse ; 
And hence thy surname grew. I follow’d then 
The Emperor Conrad : and his knighthood he 
Did gird on me; in such good part he took 
My valiant service. After him I went 
To testify against that evil law, 
Whose people, by the shepherd’s fault, possess 
Your right, usurping. There, by that foul cre 
Was I releas’d from the deceitful world 
Whose base affection many a spirit soils ; 
And from the martyrdom came to this peace 
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WRIGHT, 


‘¢ Florence, confined within that ancient hall, 

Whenee still the chimes at noon and evening sound, 
Was sober, modest, and at peace with all. 

No chain, no crown had she ;—no dames that drew | 
Rich sandals on their feet, and clasp’d around i 
The girdle, brighter than themselves to view. 

The father at his daughter’s birth, with fears 
Was troubled not, lest she should ask a power 4 
Too ample, or too early for her years. 

No houses then were void of families ; 
And no Sardanapalus yet had power 
To introduce unseemly novelties 

Not yet had Florence in her thirst for fame 
Eclipsed the structures of imperial Rome— 
Swift as she rose, so swiftly doom’d to shame. 

Myself have seen Bellincion Berti pace 

The streets in leathern belt ;—his lady come 
Forth from her toilet with unpainted face : — 

Have seen, contented in their coats of skin, 
The Nerli and the Vecchio; and beheld 
Their wives with joyfulness sit down to spin. 

O happy they! each sure to lay the head i 
In her own tomb ; and no one yet compell’d i] 

To weep deserted in a lonely bed. t 

To watch the cradle was the care one chose, ' 
Her child consoling with the self-same word 
That hush’d their sires and mothers to repose, | 

Over the distaff, one the flax would comb, ' 

} And tell her family, that wondering heard, 
Stories of Troy, of Fiesole and Rome. 
As great a marvel had been deem’d, | trow, 
\ Salterello, or Cianghella then, 
As Cincinnatus or Cornelia now. 
To such pure life of beauty and repose— 
Such faithful citizens—such happy men 
The Virgin gave me, when my mother’s throes | 
Forced her loud cries to call on Mary’s name. | 
And know, that in your ancient Baptistry, 
Christian, and Cacciaguida I became: 
Eliseus and Moront my brothers were: 
From Val di Pado came my wife to me ; 
From her derived the surname thou dost bear. 
Then follow’d I the Emperor Conrad, who 
The honour of a knight on me conferr’d, 
In guerdon for my faith and service true 
And in his company I went to fight 
Against the faithless, who, to evil stirr’d 
By your ill Pastor’s fault, usurp your right. 
In battle there did that degraded race 
From the fallacious world my soul release, 
The love of which so many doth debase : 
From martyrdom thence came I to this peace.” ' 


omer 


MERIVALE, 


PRAISES OF ANCIENT FLORENCE. 
PARADISO, C. XV. VER. 97 TO THE END. 


** Florence, inclosed within that ancient round, 
That calls her still to morn and even prayer, 
Sober and chaste, in pristine peace was found. 

Her dames nor carkanet nor crown did wear, 

Nor ’broider’d shoon ; nor did the fair one’s zone 
Attract the gazer, than herself more fair. j 
Not yeta daughter’s ; birth made fathers groan 

With thinking of the marriage and the “dow er, 
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Earlier in years, and more in measure grown. 

No houses then, in faction’s vengeful hour, 

Were desert made ; no soft Assyrian wight 
Yet taught lascivious arts in lady’s bower : 

Not yet the traveller saw a statelier sight 
In Arno’s vale, than Tiber’s: soon to be 
Lower in fall, as loftier in our height. 

Then might you Bellincione Berti see 
In bone Mee lasp’ dleathern belt ; and, from her glass, 
His dame, with face unvarnish’d, follow free ; 

The lords of Nerli and of Vecchio pass 
In plain buff jerkin for their only wear 
And arm’d with distaff every high-born lass. 

Thrice happy !—sure sepulchral rites to share 
In native soil, and none yet left to press 
A lonely couch, exchanged for Gallic air. 

Her cradled charge with matron watchfulnes; 
One lull’d asleep to the selfsame strains that, troll’d 
From infant lips, are wont the sire to bless— 

Another at her wheel grave legends told, 

To entertain her circling family, 
Of Rome, or Fiesole, or - Tium old. 

It had been then far greater prodigy 
A shameless quean, or ermined knave, to meet, 
Than Cato or Cornelia now to see. 

In so composed a state, and so complete, 

Of civil life—by rules so simple sway'd, 
With mutual faith,—and in a home so sweet, 

My birth was quicken’d by the virgin’s aid. 

Christian at once, and ¢ ‘acciaguida, there. 
In our great baptistery was I “made : 

Moronto and Elisey my brethren were. 

My wife from Po’s wide-water'd valley came, 
And gave thee Alighieri’s name to bear. 

Imperial Conrad's soldier I became ; 

And, at his word, the sword of knighthood drew ; 
Such meed my valiant acts were thought to claim. 

I follow’d him against that lawless crew 
Of impious creed, who now usurp the sway 
That, by the shepherd’s fault, is lost to you. 

There—by that race detested stripp’d away 
From my freed spirit the world’s deceitful vest, 
For which so many souls perdition pay,— 

I reach'd through martyrdom this haven of rest.’ 


How itr is the next of our poets.x— task! Give a few pages of Howitt 
“The Gipsy King and other poems, by — such immortality as we promise and 
Richard Howitt.”*—Printers, to your _ have the power of bestowing. 


NATURAL PIETY. 


** A little boy in thoughtful mood, 

Alone, a woodland pi ath pursued, 
Beneath the evening’s tranquil sky, 

He thought not where, he knew not why. 


‘* He watch’d the sunset fade away, 
Leaving the hills with summits grey ; 
He saw the first faint stars appear, 
And the far river’s sound came near, 


‘‘The birds were hush’d, the flowers were closed, 
The kine along the gro und reposed ; 

All active life to gentle rest, 

Sank down, as on a mother’s breast. 





* London, Ball and Arnold, Nottingham, Dearden 
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** All sounds, all sights, of earth and sky, 
Came to his ear, and to his eye, 

Until from these absorbed, forgot 

They were, and he perceived them not. 


‘* Though from his home and friends apart, 
No sense of fear disturb’d his heart ; 


Though round him were dark shadows thrown, 


He did not feel himself alone : 


** Touch’d by an influence and a power 
He never felt until that hour, 

The language of his eyes was meek, 
And the warm tears were on his cheek. 


‘“* He did not kneel, he did not pray, 


No thought through utterance found its way ; 


His feelings could no language find— 
For Gop was present in his mind.” 


SLEEP’S PHANTASY. 


‘** T had a deep and pleasant sleep, 
And such a dream of joy I dreamt, 
If I such mood awake could keep, 
My life would be from pain exempt ; 
And this dull land of weary hours, 
Would be a paradise of flowers. 


** An aged man with hoary hair, 
Beside a cheerful hearth was seated, 
With children sporting round his chair, 
Whose rosy cheeks with play were heated ; 
And one had climb’d, and on his knee 
Was placed, as pleased as child could be. 


**T thought I knew that old man’s face, 
Yet marvell’d he should seem so old, 
And deem’d I in the child could trace 
Something that of resemblance told : 
Yet seemed a lady, near him placed, 
With yet a stronger likeness graced. 


‘*Methought ten years had posted by, 
For two the eldest boy seem’d ten ; 
The fire had left the old man’s eye, 
Nor was his frame so stout as then ; 
I look’d on him and on the child, 
And knew the grandsire when he smiled. 


** He was a frank, warm-hearted man, 
And I that smile had often met ; 

Nor, though he now was weak and wan, 
Could I what he had been forget 

For [ his only girl had woo'd 

And won—and then sad change ensued. 


** Methought the lady’s face was glad, 
And one that, years gone by, I knew ; 
The children all her features had,— 
Her vermeil cheeks, and eyes of blue, 
And I was startled—for one came 
And called me sire, and named my name, 


‘* Then look’d I on the brow of each, 
And could, in part, my likeness see ; 

And in their hair, and in their speech, 
I thought they all resembled me ; 

Then to the mother’s eye I turn’d, 


And knew the one—loved—lost—and mourn’d.” 
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Who next? What, Gorrner?— 
* Faust—part the 2d—translated into 
English verse— Dumfries, 1838. “ie 
the second part of Faust there are al- 
ready three translations—of one of 
which the only copy we have seen 
is in the library of Trinity College, 
and which, we suppose, from never 
having seen it advertised, to have been 
intended for private circulation. It 
is in rhyme, often very graceful ; but 
fails altogether from the circumstance 
that the translator does not understand 
German. There is not a sentence 
without a blunder. The writer we 
speak of has translated both parts, and 
in an amusing poem, written in a con- 
versational tone and temper, as a sort 
of rambling preface to the work, gives 
us his own views of this singular pro- 
duction ; which, be it good, bad, or 
indifferent, is certainly the strangest 
phenomenon of European literature 
for the last three centuries. In the 
first part, where others have been 
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before him, he is generally right. 
In the second, always wrong. Mr. 
Bernays also has given a translation of 
the second part, possessing much va- 
lue; but his translation was rapidly 
got up for a magazine, and is not quite 
equal to the high expectations that 
his original poetry is calculated to ex- 
cite. Of the translation now lying 
on our table, it is not easy to speak. 
We have compared it throughout with 
the original. It is generally—not al- 
ways, however,—true to the meaning. 
The translator is, however, a most 
faithworthy guide. There are no 
alterations of his own ; and he appears 
to us to be a much better German 
scholar than most of the translators of 
the first part. There is so much dif- 
ficulty, from the nature of the poem, 
in selecting a passage, that we give 
the very first; and this the rather, 
because our Dumfries friend puts his 
best foot foremost. 


‘A Pieasinc Lanpscapse.—Favst, reclining upon flowery turf, weary, restless, 


seeking sleep. 
litile forms. 


TWwILicnt.— CrircLe or Spirits, hovering flit about, handsome 


ArteL.—Song accompanied by AZolian Harps. 


When the Floral showers of Spring 
Gently fall o’er all the fields, 


When the green earth’s blossoming 


S 


Blessing to her children yields, 
The little elves, the spirit brood 


Hurry where they 


aid can bring 


To the wicked, as the good, 
For misfortune sorrowing. 


Ye who around this head in airy bands career, 
Your power, as spirits good, display ye here ; 
Assuage the searing sorrow of his heart, 
Banish remorse’s bitter glowing dart, 
His inward man from rising horror clear.— 
The pauses of night’s term are four, 
Kindly speed to pass them o’er. 
Sink first his head on pillow cool, 
Bathe him in dew from Lethe’s pool ; 
His cramp-stiff joints soon supple play, 
If he in strength repose till day.— 
Accomplish, elves, your faire ast duty, 
Restore him to Li; xht’s hallowed beauty. 


Cuorvus.—(One, two, or more, alternately and together.) 


When warmly plays the gentle gale 
Around the green-bound plain, 
A fragrance sweet and misty veil 
Pours twilight o’er the scene ; 
Soft it lisps of soothing peace, 
It cradles hearts to young repose, 
And on this eye of weariness 


The gate of day its fastens close. 
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Darkness now has settled down, 
Star arises linked to star ; 
Star and planet now have shone, 
Gleaming near and glancing far : 
See them mirrored on the deep, 
See them sparkling o'er clear Night ; 
Sealing bliss of deepest sleep 
Lords the moon, in fulness bright. 


Already hours are passed away, 
Vanished happiness and sorrow ; 
Anticipate ! trust new-born day ; 
Thou art sound upon the morrow. 
Vales grow green and hillocks swell, 
Bushes burst forth as a shade, 
Billowy-like, o’er field and fell, 
Yellow waves the harvest blade. 


All thy wishes for attaining, 
Look thou, to yonder sunny ray! 
Gently still ’tis round thee gaining ; 
Sleep is a shell! up, up, away! 
Haste and gird thee for thy cares 
Tho’ the 1 myriad loitering shrinks ; 
All the noble does and dares, 
Who quickly grasps and rightly thinks.” 


Of our poets, Sterling* comes next—the Archeus of Blackwood, a poet of 
glorious promise. 








SHAKSPERE, 


** How little fades from earth when sink to rest 
The hours and cares that moved a great man’s breast! 
Though nought of all we saw the grave may spare, 
His life pervades the world’s impregnate air ; 
Though Shakspere’s dust beneath our footsteps lies, 
His spirit breathes amid his native skies ; 
With meaning won from him for ever glows 
Each air that England feels, and star it knows ; 

His whispered words from many a mother’s voice 

Can make her sleeping child in dreams rejoice, 

And gleams from spheres he first conjoined to earth 

Are blent with rays of each new morning’s birth. 

Amid the sights and tales of common things, 

Leaf, flower, and bird, and wars, and deaths of kings. 

Of shore, and sea, and nature’s daily round, 

Of life that tills, and tombs that load the ground, 

His visions mingle, swell, command, pace ‘by, 

And haunt with living presence heart and eye ; 

And tones from him by other bosoms caught 

Awaken flush and stir of mounting thought, 

And the long sigh, and deep impassioned thrill, 

Rouse custom’s trance, aa spur the faltering will. 

Above the goodly land, more his than ours, 

He sits supreme enthroned in skyey towers, 

And sees the heroic brood of his creation 

Teach larger life to his ennobled nation. 

O! shaping brain, O! flashing fancy ’s hues ! 

©! boundless heart kept fresh. by pity’s dews ! 

©! wit humane and blythe! O! sense sublime 

Tor each dim oracle of mantled Time ! 

Transcendant Form of Man! in whom we read 

Mankind’s whole tale of Impulse, Thought, and Deed ; 

Amid the expanse of years beholding thee, 

We know how vast our world of life may be ; 

Wherein, perchance, with aims as pure as thine, 

Small tasks and strength may be no less divine.’ 


* Poems by the Rey. John Sterling. London, Moxon, 1840. 
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COLERIDGE, 


** Like some full tree that bends with fruit and leaves, 
While gentle wind a quivering descant weaves, 
He met the gaze ; with sybil eyes, and brow 

By age snow-clad, yet bright with summer’s glow ; 
His cheek was youthful, and his features played 
Like lights and shadows in a flowe ry glade. 
Around him flowed with m: any a var ried fall 

And depth of voice ’mid smiles most musical, 
Words like the Seraph’s when in Paradise 

He vainly strove to make his hearers wise. 

In sore disease I saw him laid,—a shrine 

Half ruined, and all tottering, still divine. 

*Mid broken arch and shattered cloister hung 
The ivy’s green, and wreaths of blossom clung ; 
7. hrough mingling vine and bay the sunshine fell, 
Or winds and moonbeams sported round the cell ; 
But o’er the altar burnt that heavenly flame, 
Whose life no damps of earth availed to tame. 
And there have I swift hours a watcher been, 
Heard mystic spells, and sights prophetic seen, 
Till all beyond appeared a vast Inane, 

Yet all with deeper life revived again ; 

And Nature woke in Wisdom’s light, and grew 
Instinct with lore that else she never knew, 
Expanding spirits filled her countless forms, 

And Truth beamed calmly through chaotie storms, 
Tiil shapes, hues, symbols, felt the wizard’s rod, 
And while they san ic in silence there was God. 
O! Heart that like a fount with freshness ran, 
O! Thought beyond the stature given to man, 
Although thy page had blots on many a line, 

Yet faith remedial made the tale divine. 

With all the poet’s fusing, kindling blaze, 

And sage’s skill to thread each tangled maze, 
Thy fair expressive image meets the view, 
Bearing the sunlike torch, and subtle clew 3 

Yet more than these for thee the Christian’s crown 
By Faith and Peace outvalued all renown. 

This wear ing, enter yon supernal dome, 

And reach at last thy calm ideal home ! 

Enough for us to follow from afar, 

And joyous track thy clear emerging Star.” 


And now for our half-dozen poetesses, the other. We prefer Christabel. We 
—two Irishwomen are the very best: give noextract ; buy the book—it costs 
Why here is Christabel,* “singularly but _half-a-guinea, and is well worth 







wild and 


original,” as Lord Byron the money.— Exit Mr. O’ Donoghue, 


says of her namesake—she is quite as — huttoning his breec hes pocket. What, no 
good as Mrs. Hemans—indeed we hope 2—W ell, here is a poem or two 
scarce know the poems of one from for you, though you don’t deserve it. 











DREAMS OF THE HEART 


‘** Passing away, passing away, 

The dreams of the heart are passing away, 

As the mist that melts in the sunbeam’s ray— 

As the rosy clouds of the parting day. 

* Rushing along, rushing along— 

With smiles i in their train, and light, and son 

r 

They come, when the young thought of hope expands, 
Twining the soul w ith their silken bands. 


* Scraps from the Mountains; by Christabel. Dublin, Curry and Co. 1840. 
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‘“‘ They come at a time when the heart is free, 
When the season of youth shines gloriously, 
With no after shadow of grief or pain— 

But oh! how soon do they vanish again! 


‘* For me, for me, they are lingering still, 

They hallow me yet from the dark earth's chill; 
But already I feel their fleeting power, 

Like the summer song of the bird in the bower. 


** Ay! passing away, passing away, 
Already I feel they are passing away— 

As the mist that melts in the sunbeam’s ray, 
As the rosy clouds of the parting day.” 


THE LUTE. 


‘** Lute of the green wood bower, 
Lute of the lonely glen, 

Lute of the purple twilight hour, 
Awake thy notes again. 


*** Not so, not so, my rest is deep 
Where the willow boughs expand, 
My chords for thee no music keep, 
I brook no stranger hand.’ 


** And hath thy lonely rest been such ? 
And is thy breathing mute ? 

Alas! J have no stranger touch, | 
Mine own familiar lute. 


‘* Thou knowest how we together roved, 
*Mid the heather’s hanging bells ; 

Thou knowest how oft we sought and loved 
The wild-bee’s honied cells. 


** Around the hill, beside the tree, 
Amid the tangled brake— 

Mine is no stranger touch to thee ; 
Beloved lute, awake ! 


*** And is it thou, the rambling child 
Of mountain, lake, and stream ? 

And are thy hopes still bright and wild 
As in thy girlhood’s dream ? 


‘¢* Thou, whose laugh of thoughtless glee 
Rang o’er the green hill side ? 

And com'st thou still with feelings free, 
As in those days of pride ?’ 


** Question not, oh! question not, 
There hath been much to blame; 

Enough, again I seek thy grot, 
But come not as I came. 


‘* Enough, the tears of life, the taint 
That earth’s dark shadow flings, 

Are round my path; and sad, and faint, 
Once more I touch thy strings. 


‘¢* And is it thus the fair dreams pass, 
From the bounding heart and true ? 
And is it thus thou comest ?—alas ! 
What time and life can do,’ 
VoL. XVIL—No. 100, 
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‘There! take again thy childhood's chords, 
And wake—but vain, oh! vain, 

They echo but to burning words— 
They breathe of nought but pain. 





** Away !—the change is deep and dark 
That o'er thy soul hath poured ; 

No breath of thine can wake the spark— 
No music melt the chord.” 


THE RAINBOW. 


**T looked upon the glittering bow 
That belted round the fleecy sky, 
When all was lone and still below, 
And all was bright and calm on high. 
And oh! as dazzling and as fair, 
Thought I, enraptured—just like this 
Bright glowing thing that hangs in air, 
Are youth's fond fairy dreams of bliss. 


‘** While thus romantic fancy cast 
Around, her warmest, sweetest ray, 
Each varied colour faded fast, 
Till the last faint tint died away. 
Oh! then I felt, as from my sight 
It melted in heaven's sunny blue ; 
That if our dreams, like this, are bright, 
Alas ! like this, they’re fleeting too,” 


THE CHILD AND FLOWERS. 


***T cannot tell, I cannot tell,’ 
Said the weeping child, as passionately 
She stooped for a withered rose that fell 
Pale and dead from its briery tree— 
‘I’m sure, I’m sure I cannot tell, 
Why thus my flowers should droop and fade, 
Morn and eve I’ve watched them well, 
And sheltered them beneath the shade ; 
I’ve opened every leaf that bound them, 
To let the sun shine freely round them ; 
I've placed the buds, and blossoms, and all, 
Where the coolest dew in their cups may fall ; 
I’ve watered them from the clearest spring, 
But still, but still, they’re withering. 
Alas! ‘twas thus that Henry seemed, 
When pale and cold on the couch he lay, 
And I thought my little brother but dreamed, 
When I kissed his cheek to wake him to play ; 
But he would not wake, and mamma stood by, 
When softly I crept to his sleeping bed, 
And I saw her tremble, and weep, and sigh, 
When she told me my little brother was dead ; 
And I asked, might I die with him there ? 
And they said I was too good and fair. 
But, oh! I'm sure,’ and she wilder wept, 
‘I'm not half so good, mamma well knows, 
As Henry was, ere he coldly slept, 
Nor half so fair as my faded rose. 
How happy and gay among the bowers, 
When my little brother was well and strong— 
We sat in the sunny morning hours. 
Or chased the wild bee from the perfumed flowers, 
Or shook from the blossoms the dewy showers, 
That had laid in their bosoms the whole night long. 





i 
i 
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Alas! alas! there’s no one now 

To roam with me from bough to bough— 

The very flowers that Henry kept, 

Before so pale, and still he slept ; 

Even those very flowers that grew 

So bright and fair are fading too. 

Oh! I will seek mamma, and know 

If all I love must perish so— 

And when of my little brother I speak, 

How he would not smile, though I kissed his cheek, 

And when I show each faded stem, 

I’m sure she'll let me die with them ; 

Oh! yes, I'll seek mamma, and know 

If all I love must perish so.’ 

And she caught up again the withered flower, 
One of the many millions in this 

Sad world, who trust to earthly power, 
With no prouder hope, and no surer bliss.” 


a greater than Christabel ter than the Vicomte’s, to our taste; 
approaches— enter Lady Jervis,* still in a dedication page Chateau- 
supported by the Vicomte de Chateau- _ briand’s is not an unworthy name :— 

The lady’s poetry is far bet- 


I AM NEVER ALONE. 


**T am never alone—at early dawn, 
When the lark pours her joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye— 
I am never alone—with fragrant hair, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour is there. 
** In one loud pzean our songs arise— 
* Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 
For the early dawn, the glittering dews, 
For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 
For the life, the light, the love we share, 
Thanks ! thanks! for the thoughts of praise and prayer.’ 
‘*T am never alone—at warm noon-day, 
When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lark hath hushed his thrilling lay, 
And the flowers shut up their odours sweet— 
I am never alone—beside me lies 
The Spirit of the Wood, with deep dark eyes. 


‘**My heart is stilled with flower and bird, 
My soul is with that spirit heard : 
Low, soft as summer’s breath arise— 
‘ Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 
For the glowing noon, the cooling glade, 
For the sweets of rest, the calm of shade ; 
For the life, the love, the peace we share, 
Thanks! thanks! for the thoughts of praise and prayer.’ 
‘*T am never alone—at evening's close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night, 
When the insect hums round the laurel-rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight— 
I am never alone—on bended knee 
The Spirit of the Night-wind prays with me.” 


SONG.—IN VAIN, IN VAIN. 


I. 


“In vain, in vain to other scenes I fly; 
In vain I seek the cold, the careless throng; 
Where’er I breathe, the glance of thy dark eye, 
Thy smile of beauty, still are borne along. 





* Gleanings ; by Lady Jeryis. Paris, 1840. 
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Once they were mine !—1 cannot bathe my heart 
In Lethe’s fabled waters, and forget ; 

I cannot bid fond Memory depart— 
See, with her tears my burning cheek is wet 























































It. 


“* What witchery doth in raven ringlets lie, 
What fatal charm dwells on a lofty brow, 
What magic paints the dark hues of an eye, 
That thus my heart of pride should lowly bow ? 
That thus life’s sweetest ecstacy should be 
To gaze upon a feature, until tears, 
Dimming my vision, tell my misery, 
My panting bosom’s trembling hopes and fears.” 


THE IRIS AND,THE FLEUR DE LIS. 
I, 


“There is a flower—a dazzling flower, 

Whose bright hues with the rain-bow vie. 

It blooms in field, in glade, in bower ; 

By lowly cot and lordly tower, 

It seeks the world’s admiring eye: 

Peasant and Peer—Freeman and Slave 

Have twined it round their brow and glaive, 
And call it Liberty ! B 


It. 


** There is a flower—a lonely flower— 
Pure as the lily’s virgin dye ; 
It doth not bloom by lor diy tower, 
By lowly cot, in field, or bower ; 
It doth not seek the worldling’s eye— 
It is not worn on brow or glaive— 
But in the heart—the true, the brave 
Call it Fidelity!” 





ROME,—A FRAGMENT. 


** Land of the past !—the meteor stone 
Thine emblem is ; like thee it shone 
Clear burning bright— 
And fallen—like thee— 
The mem’ry of its vivid light 
Alone remains—say, can it be ? 
This mass shone as a satellite ; 
This land was glory’s diadem ; 
This Rome her brightest, proudest gem ! 
Yes! though the living light be gone, 
Scathed, by the fire that gave it birth, 
Mark’ ‘d, by the flame that round it shone, 
The fire-stone lowly falls to earth ; 
A thing, more wondrous far to view, 
In this, its dark, volcanic form, 
Than when, athwart the heavens it flew, 
The meteor of the midnight storm ! ” 


years of age. We do not happen to 
have seen the volume to which she 
alludes,—*“ Blossoms of Genius,” nor 


Bless us! another Irish poetess !— 
ay, and one of exceeding high pro- 
mise—Anne Jane Magrath.* Of Anne 


Jane Magrath we know nothing but 
what her preface tells, that she pub- 
lished poetry before she was fourteen 






* The Changed Heart. 





Dublin, Tyrrell, 1840. 





do we know her present age, that 
being a secret which it really is impos- 
sible to detect, though she writes a 








good deal on that interesting subject, 
from which we gather she is still 
young,—be this as it may, her verses 
are, we think, of great excellence. 
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We could wish to print the story of 
the Changed Heart without abridge- 


ment, but this is impossible. So take 
the first five stanzas :— 


t 
' 
L 


2 


Raa 


THE CHANGED HEART. 


**T never felt it, yet I know there’s madness 

In this cross’d love of which I hear you speak ; 
In some it rankles with a wasting sadness, 

Quenching each hope that lit the paling cheek, 
Holding slow poison to the lip of gladness, 

That never more in peace, or joy will wake— 
While the lone heart, like a chief mourner wears, 
The sable robes of ever weeping cares. 


‘**In others ’tis the crushing hand of Fate, 
Sweeping along the soul's devoted string : 
Turning each softer feeling, once replete 
With sweetness, into discord, scattering 
Thoughts’ tender blossoms on the winds of hate, 
Till every warm emotion taking wing, 
Leaves nought within but what may be defined 
The misanthropic madness of the mind. 


** And one there was, a bright impassioned creature, 
With dark Italian eyes, and raven hair, 
So passing pale and beautiful in feature, 
She seemed a snow-drop from another sphere— 
On whom love breathed to change her gentle nature, 
And blast the spring-leaves, once so verdant there, 
When chill neglect, and disappointed trust 
Had laid her hopes’ rich treasures in the dust. 


** There was a living glory in her look, 
That struck the soul it flashed on with surprise, 
When from her gushing heart deep feelings broke, 
Of dreaming loves bright unrealties ; 
And when her smiles rich radiancy awoke, 
It lit her cheek, it sparkled in her eyes, 
Till to each feature such a light was given, 
That smile might seem an intellectual Heaven. 


** She was a fated creature, born with feelings 

Too warm, and dreaming, for a world like this— 
Within her dark eyes, eloquent revealings, 

Shone all the young romance of tenderness ; 
To such a soul loves’ mute and warm appealings 
Came but to hallow every thought of bliss, 
The unsuspecting dreamer to entrance 
With that wild joy the heart can feel but once.” 


Miss Magrath’s poem relates a tale 
of earthly passion, overpowering, de- 
stroying the heart. Is the heart made 
for love ? and is love yet a destroying 
angel? Alas for human hope! Alas 


‘0 for human passion! The subject itself 
1e is a dangerous one, and we read with 
ol more pleasure the poems of Mary 
at Anne Browne,* a frequent con- 
4 tributor to our magazine. What— 


another Irishwoman! No, reader, 


we believe not, but our patriotism is 
such, that our illustrious Anthony 
Poplar hesitates not to acknowledge 
her as a daughter of his adoption. We 
are too patriotic to give any unfair 
preference to the home manufacture of 
poetry. Mary Anne's poems are re- 
ligious, and dedicated to Hugh M‘Neile 
—buy them—not one of them shall 
you get from us for nothing just at 
present. 








* Sacred Poetry. By M. A. Browne. 


London, Hamilton and Adams 1840, 
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The next Yolume on our list is a 
Collection of Poems by the late Lapy 
Frora Hastines,* published by her 
relations, and without having received 
the author's last corrections. Among 
the poems is an exceedingly beautiful 
translation of Schiller’s “ Song of the 
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Bell,” of Which thefe ha¥e been al. 
ready many admirabl cversions. The 
poems have much in them that is 
pleasing, little that is peculiar. We 
transcribe, recollecting our sure limit- 
ed space, one of the shortest. 





THE SWAN SONG, 


‘** GRIEVE not that I die young.—Is it not well 
To pass away ere life hath lost its brightness ? 
Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 


Of love and your kind words. 


List ye to me: 


Here I am bless’d—but I would be more free ; 
I would go forth in all my spirit’s lightness. 


** Ah! who would linger still bright eyes grow dim, 
Kind voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold ? 
Till carking care, and coil, and anguish grim, 


Let me depart ! a 


Cast their dark shadows o’er this faéry world ; 
Till fancy’s many-colour’d wings are furl'd, 
And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old? 


** Thus would I pass away—yielding my soul 


1 would depart ! x 


A joyous thank-offering to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 
Thus—thus exultingly would I depart, 

Song on my lips, eestasy in my heart. 
Sisters—sweet sisters, bear me to my grave— 


Another name, and our task is done, 
Joan oF Arc, a play in five acts, by 
Mrs. J. A. Sargant. The subject is 
a bold one, but throughout Mrs. Sar- 
gant has been successful, and to be 
both original and effective, when deal- 
ing with a subject which has already 
exercised the genius of great poets in 
England, in Germany, and in France, 
is no light praise. The passages in 
Southey’s poem, which describe the 
maid's early inspiration, are with the 
exception of one or two scenes in 
« Thalaba,” above all comparison, the 


Let me depart !” 


best in his works ;—with these pas- 
sages there is nothing in Mrs. Sar- 
gant’s conception of the character to 
be at all compared ; but in her notions 
of the formed character as contrasted 
with it in the stage of early growth 
and development, she is in her turn 
far superior to the laureate ; both are 
infinitely superior to Schiller, whose 
Map or Orueans is indeed scarcely 
worthy of his powers. It is not very 
easy to detach an extract from a poem 
so well woven together as this. 


Act. II.—Scene I. 


WARWICK AND ARLINGTON. 


War. How swift a courier is this winged love! 
Why I have made this journey in less time, 
Impelled by thought of her, than ere before, 
Though martial glory spurred me on the way, 
And every proud ambitious hope to boot. 

Art. Our jaded horses prove that truth. 


War. 


And yet 


They sped not swift enough for my fond wishes. 
Say, hast thou ever marked the moon’s full beams 





* Poems, by the late Lady Flora Hastings. Blackwoods, 1841. 
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Upon the wave, when broken by the breeze ? 
Such is the image of my heart: joy’s rays 
Illume its depths and sparkle on its surface ; 
But all within is restless—bright confusion. 
ARL. Well may she wake such love, such fond impatience ; 
Not breath of closing flowers, not eve’s soft beam—- 
War. With sought that marks decline compare my Alice. 
She is the blush of morn first caught by earth, 
When seraph hands unbar the gates of heaven, 
And from its courts bright beams of glory stream. 
Fresh as the od’rous breath by zephyr scattered, 
When first from dewy flowers he springs rejoicing ; 
Light as the froth by chafed ocean cast, 
When young Aurora, laughing at his suit, 
Refuses to retard her rosy steps ; 
And playful as the changeful hues reflected 
Upon its quivering breast. 
ARL. She comes.—Farewell. 
Love bears no eyes but those he lights to view 
The rapture he creates, and turns offended 
From the stranger’s gaze. [ Evit. 


Enter Countess. 


CounreEss. My life, my Warwick ! 
War. My own! thus let me clasp thee to my heart. 
Count. No! let me see thou art indeed my Lord, 
And read in those dear eyes the joy of mine. 
Thou hast been long in coming. 
War. Sweetest, no. 
Impatient, like myself, thou hast, I see, 
Been measuring the hours by love’s slow glass, 
And made them sad and heavy. 
Count. Now thou’rt wrong— 
Not sad. 
War. Not sad when Warwick is away ? 
Count. Have I not hope to share the hours with me ? 
And who can e’er be sad in such sweet fellowship ? 
Thy last receding step dries up my tear, 
For thus she gently whispers to my heart— 
‘** The moment passed that bore him from thy view, 
The next but draws him nearer to thy arms.” 
War. But how deceive the intervening moments ? 
Art thou not lonesome oft ? 
Count. : How may that be ? 
From thee I never am divided. Thought 
Personates thyself, and thus I talk with thee, 
Sit by thy side, frame answers for thyself 
So full of love, so paint thy face with smiles, 
Thine eyes with such approval fill, my heart 
Leaps with delight : then only am I lone 
When some intruder comes intent to cheer me. 
War. Why thus thou'lt make me jealous of myself, 
And envious of the shadow I supply. 
Count. Then too I sing to thee, or deck myself, 
And try which ornament doth suit me best : 
Smile at the smiling image 1 behold, 
And bid the vivid blush, which spreads my cheek, 
Fade not away, that it may tell my Warwick 
*T was thought of him which makes me value beauty, 
And prize the charms that justifies his choice. 
War. Sweet flatterer! Then thou art happy, Alice ! 
Count. Indeed I do not know what means unhappiness, 
F’en from my infancy I have been blessed. 
My eyes first opened on the laughing spring, 


And all of life, of hope, of fond affection 
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Has been passed in springtide. I never shed 
A tear till my great father died; and those 
First tears were wiped away by him whom first 
I loved. 

War. But how! thou dost not even ask 
If Salisbury’s sad death has been avenged ! 

Count. Contains revenge then ought that may impart 
Joy to felicity, or make repose 
More tranquil, which already was complete, 

That it should be desired ? 

War. Nor yet inquire 
How speeds the war? 

Count. I love not war. 

War. And yet 
Art Salisbury’s child, art— 

Count. Warwick’s bride, thou’dst say. 
Of him whose gallant heart of war makes pastime, 
And who a rival gives me in renown. 

And yet I do repeat, I love not war, 

And rather in our native woods would stray, 
Listening the thrush’s early note of love, 

Or plucking wild flowers from the bank to crown thee, 
Than hail thee, Warwick, conqueror of France. 

Ha! there is blood upon thy arm! 

War. For shame! 
Turn pale—a very coward thou. 

Count. Not I: 

But nature is to blame, who doth abhor 

The sight of blood: but if I must, as fits 

A soldier's wife, inquire of war, then tell me, 
Not how many thousands perished, but what 
New honours thou hast gained; and better still, 
Say, how much nearer is the end of strife. 

War. My honours gained is not to feel disgraced. 

A strange reverse has visited our arms. 

Not alone has Orleans been relieved, 

And other strong posts fall’n, but at the name 
Of Joan of Arc our stoutest cheeks turn pale. 
Myself beheld the maid, banner in hand, 

March by our troops, with Suffolk at their head, 
Not only unmolested, but with dread,— 

Such awe hath filled all hearts, 

Count. Tell me no more. 
Unbend that brow, and think alone of me, 

And in these smiles forget — 

War. Ay! all forget 
But this—that thou art mine—my own for ever. 
Forget that with the dawn I must depart. 

Count. Oh, no! thou must not go. 

War. I dare not tarry. 
Exasperated by our late reverse, 

And fearing that success to bolder deeds 

May tempt the foe, the regent hath desired 
Lord Scales and Talbot to unite with us— 
We wait at Patay for their promised force. 

Count. No more. Now let love’s rosy fingers 
Press the swift foot of time and stay his flight. 


We greatly mistake if this first ef- and successful course. 
fort does not give promise of a glorious 
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Ir were, indeed, difficult to find a more 


appalling picture of the state both of 


mind and body to which a life of wild 
dissipation and depravity will bring 
their votaries, than that which now lay 
before him in the emaciated skeleton, 
and repulsive principles, of his old 
companion. Cassidy appeared to be 
one of those persons who are gifted 
with a clear perception of what is right, 
but possessing too little firmness and 
too much vehemence of passion to re- 
sist what is wrong. Men of his cha- 
racter, it is true, never become utterly 
callous and hardened, and not unfre- 
quently display strong touches of feel- 
ing, and occasional manifestations of 
virtue and honour. These lights, 
however, when contrasted with the 
deep, dark shadows of their moral 
being, only serve to exhibit the general 
spirit of their profligacy in its true 
colours, and that not only to others, 
but under occasional impulses of a 
better kind, even to themselves. Such 
men never lose a consciousness of their 
responsibility in their very worst ac- 
tions, and hence, when on the bed of 
death, these frightful awakenings of 
the soul, and terrible exhibitions of 
remorse or despair, with which their 
last moments are often closed. 


Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor, 
1 


ought to be their motto. 

Barney, now that the invalid had 
sunk into slumber, drew near to exa- 
mine him closer, and looked sorrow- 
fully upon him. 

The unhappy man lay in the bed we 
have described, stretched out more 
like a corpse than a living being. His 
head had nothing under it but a little 
rotten straw, that merely kept it from 
the hard boards, and which was woven 
into his black, matted hair, in conse- 
quence of having had no nightcap. 
One arm was stretched down by his 
body, while the hand and part of the 
other lay outside the clothes, appa- 
rently helpless from mere emaciation, 


His beard had evidently not been 
shaven for weeks, so that there was 
little of his face visible from amidst 
the black, unsightly mass that sur- 
rounded it. His lower forehead was a 
sallow white, through which the sickly 
veins could be easily traced; his nose 
was sharp, and w asted aw ay nearly to 
a point ; his cheek bones did not so 
much project as rise out of his face 
almost perpendicularly, so completely 
had the cheeks fallen away from about 
them; his lips, which were a little 
open, could scarcely be seen, but the 
front teeth were visible, and, from 
their death-like whiteness, gave to the 
whole countenance the character of 
an unwashed corpse. Over all of his 
face that was not concealed. by the 
black hair there could be seen clearly 
the clammy dews that were generated 
at once by disease, the strugglings of 
his spirit, and the want of a kind hand 
to keep him clean. There he lay ne- 
glected—if not worse than neglected 
—in a sleep still as death, w asted away 
by disease and squalid misery, without 
one effectual friend—without one com- 
fort either for mind or body ; there 
he lay,—a man who knew his duty to 
God, to the world, and to himself,— 
the man of many resolutions,—the 
hero of good intentions; there he 
lay, not more the victim of the several 
vices which he had,,than that of one 
virtue which he had not,—moral firm- 
ness to carry into effect the many de- 
terminations towards good, which his 
perception of what was right often 
prompted him to make. 

Barney now, after pondering as to 
what he should do, or how he could 
serve him, resolved to glean from the 
woman as much intelligence concern- 
ing him as he could. In this, however, 
he was altogether mistaken; the wo- 
man’s cunning was an overmatch for 
his sagacity. In fact, she saw at once 
the drift of all his questions, and took 
especial care that however she might 
put him upon a wrong track, she 
would not upon the right one. The 
two facts which had been stated to him 
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by O’Cullenan troubled him sorely ; 
that is to say, that Cassidy had become 
a methodist and a body-snatcher. In- 
deed Cassidy’s incoherent allusion to 
Bully’s Acre, and the sale of his own 
body had well nigh confirmed him in 
this part of the information ; and upon 
these he determined to sift the woman, 
which he commenced in the following 
manner, after about half an hour’s 
dialogue to no purpose on other points 
of inquiry. 

* Well,” said he, in a low voice, 
such as might not awaken him ; “ this 
poor fellow is to be pitied.” 

* An’ so is them that has sich a 
sickenin’ handful of him,” she replied ; 
“but you had betther not be spakin’ 
any more, honest man, for if he wakens 
before he gets his full sleep he'll be 
worse.” 

* We'll spake low,” said Barney ; 
** it’s wondherful to think what the 
child of dacent parents may come to.” 

Tt is,” said the woman; “ this 
world brings many a proud head an’ 
fair face undher every body’s foot. 
We're all the same in the grave, ho- 
nest man.” 

“ Out o’ Dublin, I believe, that’s 
thrue enough,” replied Barney ; “ but 
I’m tould that some bodies fetch a far 
higher price here nor others—spakin’ 
about the grave | mane.” 

The woman looked keenly at him, 
and with some appearance of surprise, 
— What are you talkin of ?” 

“ Hem! hem!—Why, indeed, I'm 
not the man that ‘ud be overly sevare 
on any one. Many a thing one must 
do for a livelihood when they're hard 
run; an,’ besides, if there wasn’t body- 
snatchers, how would the docthors 
know how to cure us? Sure they say 
it’s from thim they gain all their know- 
ledge.” He gave her a scrutinising 
look as he concluded. 

* So they say.” 

*[ suppose there’s plenty of them 
in Dublin in these times ?” 

“To be sure there is, an’ at all 
times. Strangers isn’t safe in the 
same Dublin for them. There was a 
ecarman snatched alive about three 
months ago. They clapped a pitch 
plasther on his mouth and held his 
nose wid a pair of pinchers, and in an 
hour’s time he was flayed alive by the 
surgeons.” 
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Barney’s hair literally stood on end 
at this intimation. 

« Crass o’ Christ about us! Poo 
Jack ; little I thought it would ever 
come to this wid you. Has he bee 
long in that way ?” 

“In what way, honest man ?” 

* A sack-em-up ?” 

«Ha, ha, ha! How fond 0’ news 
you are? An’ if he was itself—do 
you think—well, well! Spare your 
inquiries—you may as well. 

“Is the Methodists plenty in Dub. 
lin?” he asked, changing his hand. 

‘Is it the swadler’s? To be sure 
they are.” 

“ Well, thank God, poor Jack was 
a good Catholic any how.” 

** Not as good, maybe, as you think. 
What do you call a good Catholic?” 

“ Why,” replied Barney, “ one that 
never changes his religion. Oh, divel 
the betther or firmer ever crossed 
himself. I'd stake my life on that, ay, 
or all I’m worth.” 

“ An’ how much might that be, 
neighbour? Maybe youre richer than 
you look.” 

* Maybe I am,” said Barney, “ but 
I'm not the fool to carry my money 
about me; an’ maybe I’m not what I 
appear to be either.” 

“Maybe not,” replied the other, 
cuttingly, “for you look to be an 
honest man.” 

* Thin you're out of it,” said Bar- 
ney, the truth is, ’'m a Methodist, an’ 
I want to know if you think he’d have 
any objection to let one of our praich- 
ers pray wid him.” 

Barney, to his honour be it said, 
though no pretender to religion, felt 
much more anxiety for the salvation 
of poor Cassidy’s soul than he did for 
the recovery of his body ; although 
he would without scruple have shared 
his last guinea to effect even the latter 
object. This assumption of a new 
creed was a description of fraud, how- 
ever, which he was so badly calculated 
to practise, that he did not see how 
the fact of his denying himself to be 
an honest man, could disparage his 
assumed character of a Methodist. 

“ You a Methodist !” exclaimed the 
woman ; “ arra, be me sowl, man, you 
have the Paddhereen Partha* in your 
face.” 

*« Whisht, don’t be swearin’. Be 





* A Rosary—or Joint Prayer—so called from all the members of a family 


taking a part in it, 
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thim five crasses,” he exclaimed, 
crossing his hands, “it’s thruth I'm 
tellin’ you. Divel resave the word o’ 
lie I'd mintion to you or any dacent wo- 
man about it. I am, faith, a regular 
buck swadler. Divel the lie in it!” 

After indulging in a hearty fit of 
suppressed laughter, the woman merely 
said, “ Well, and what if you are? 
There’s many a good man a swadler.” 

“Ts there faith ?” Here he was on 
the point of flatly contradicting her, 
and again committing himself, when 
he saw the blunder into which it would 
lead him. “ Very right,” he added, 
an’ so there is. Didn't poor Jack 
there—ehem !—didn’t the divel timpt 
him to—What am I sayin’—didn’t 
he join them ?” 

“ Ts it the swadlers ?” 

“ Ay 4 

“Why, maybe so; it’s not un- 
likely ; for he done quare things, by all 
accounts.” 

‘“* But are you sure of it ?” 

“Tl tell you what I’m sure of— 
that you're not what you look to be, 
a dacent man, or you'd get in a jug 0’ 
punch an’ thrate us before now. Or 
if you have any thing to lave for that 
unfortunate argyle in the corner there, 
lave it, and he'll get it. The divel a 
bit o’ me will sit gostherin’ here wid 
you, unless you stand a thrate,—divel 
abit. An’ into the bargain, you want 
to pick out o’ me about him. Ger 
out, or stand the thrate !” 

** Hut,” said Barney, “don’t lose 
your temper any how; there’s good 
times comin’.” 

* Will you stand the thrate ?” 

J couldn't think of dhrinkin’ punch 
an’ that crature in the state he’s in. 
It wouldn't be right.” 

“Pack out o’ this thin — divel a 
foot you'll be here. Ger out, I say ! 
You're a mane scut, so you are, an’ 
nothin’ else. ‘To come to disturb the 
house an’ the poor man the way he’s 
in. Ger out—out o’ this!” 

* Don’t waken the sick man,” said 
Barney. 

The high pitch of the woman’s 
voice, however, had already effected 
that object. Cassidy opened his eyes, 
and was now capable of speaking 
rationally. “Ah, Judy,” he said, 
feebly, ‘this is the old work !—heigh 
ho! I must bear it. I must bear it.” 

Barney approached him. ‘Jack 


achora, don’t you know an ould friend? 
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Ah! Jack ahagar, I'm afetrd you 
never wanted a thrue friend so much 
as now.” 

** Ay,” said the poor patient, “I 
cannot be mistaken—there is kindness 
in the tones of that voice. I did not 
think the voice of friendship—tut, 
that’s a dream—well, of kindness—with 
one exception, if there be such a thing, 
would ever reach my ears. I think it 
has. My heart tells me there is kind- 
ness in that voice. Sit a little over in 
the light, that I may get a better view 
of your face—there, that will do.” 
He looked at him steadily, but whether 
from weakness of sight or of intel- 
lect, it was quite evident that he 
did not recognise him. ‘“ You say 
you are a friend of mine,” said he, 
“and yet I don’t know you. No, no, 
I cannot have a friend,—there is some 
mistake.” 

“You have a friend, and, Jack, 
there's no mistake,” said Barney, 
scarcely able to speak. Don’t you 
know Barney Branagan? Are you 
satisfied now ?” 


“Virtuous or vicious every man must 
be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the de« 


gree. 


The unhappy man’s face was_per- 
ceptibly tinged with the “ hectic of a 
moment ;” ‘I know you now,” said 
he, “I know you now. I am not able 
to reach my hand to you, or I would. 
Barney,” said he, struggling with his 
feelings, “it's a sad thing to find me 
here, in such a place as this ; but I've 
led a wild life since I saw you last, and 
that accounts for it.” 

“Never mind that,” said Barney, 
‘if money can do it, we'll soon have 
you in a betther place. Tell me what 
you'd wish me to do for you, Jack 
achora, and where you'd wish to go 
out o’ this infernal stye.”’ : 

«* What,” exclaimed Judy, in a fury, 
to take him away now, widout payin’ 
me for my trouble. Divel saize the 
foot!” 

* No,” said Barney, “ we don’t in- 
tind to do any such thing; whatever 
is fairly and honestly comin’ to you, 
will be ped; at the same time I'm 
afeard he hasn’t been in the best 
hands, my good woman.” 

He then asked him what steps he 
ought to take to relieve him, 
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* If I could be removed,” said Cas- 
sidy— if I could be removed to an 
hospital—but that I think is impossible 
now—I'm worn to the last thread— 
my hopes are gone, and my heart— 
my heart is long broken.” 

“No, Jack dear, no; don’t say 
that.” 

“I wrote to my father four months 
ago,” he continued, “telling him 
what I was, and how I was, and beg- 
ging of him to take me home and 
forgive me, and let me die among my 
own; and to let me be buried in the 
same grave-yard with my blessed 
mother ; I didn’t ask to be buried in 
the same grave, because I knew I was 
not worthy of it.” 

«But, Jack achora,” said Barney, 
deeply affected, “sure, if you repint 
towards God an’ our Saviour, you 
may be worthy of that, ay, an’ of 
betther things yet.”’ 

« No,” said the other, “I cannot 
get the impression off my mind, that 
I am a reprobate; that God and man 
have disowned me, and deserted me ; 
and that my hopes are gone. What 
ground, indeed, has a man like me 
for hope ?” 

« But, acushla machree,—man, you 
see, has not desarted you, an’ I hope 
God won't. Sure Scripthur says—I 
often hard it read—that if a man’s 
sins are as black as wool, if he repints 
they can be made as white as scarlet. 
I'm not sure o’ the words, but any 
how, don’t despair, Jack—don’t des- 
pair, man, so long as you have Barney 
Branagan at your back in this world ; 
but put your trust in God above all 
for the next. Betune us, man, we'll 
take care of you and set you right yet.” 

“TI am glad you are with me,” said 
Cassidy, “and if I had my father’s 
forgiveness, I could wish to die now. 
Oh, Barney, death—death is dreadful ; 
but especially to die here alone, with 
nothing but corruption, and sin, and 

rofligacy about me, and to think of 
judgment, and how I’m prepared for 
it—this—this often drives me to des- 
pair—to outrageous despair.” 

Barney was more fully aware of 
that circumstance than Cassidy ima- 
gined; but with natural delicacy, he 
avoided any further allusion to it, lest 
he might occasion him too much pain, 
or perhaps revive such another pa- 
roxysm as he had already witnessed. 


“ Take my hand,” said the unhappy 
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man, looking pitifully in Barney’s face, 
‘for Iam not able to take yours. Oh, 
do not leave me here to die of the 
wages of vice and crime—be a friend 
to me.” 

The last short sentence was uttered 
with a tone of supplication and sor- 
row which brought the tears to Bar- 
ney’s eyes, for in truth, scarcely any 
heart could resist it. He gentl 
squeezed the emaciated hand which 
solicited his, and in a husky voice re- 
plied, “I will, Jack—God sees I will— 
make your poor heart aisy on tha 
head.” 

** My life is closing,” “continued the 
other: “oh, what would I not give 
now to see the face of my father ; or 
to hear the tone of a brother's voice. 
Did. I tell you that I wrote to my 
father, and that I begged him to for- 
give me—to take me back and to for- 
give me?” 

* You did; and if he got your let- 
ther, so he would; don’t you remim- 
ber the one he wrote to you afore? 
Jack, achora, that letther came from 
a lovin’ and a forgivin’ heart.” 


At this moment, footsteps were 
heard upon the stairs, and after some 
inquiries which were made outside, 
an aged man entered the room, and 
having uttered a solemn “ God save 
all here,” stood to contemplate the 
scene which presented itself to him. 

“ Humph! I believe it’s a levy 
we're goin’ to have,” exclaimed the 
woman; “who'll come next I won- 
dher ?” 

* God save you kindly, neighbour,” 
replied Barney, rising up, “I b'lieve 
there’s but one stool in the house ; an’ 
as age is honourable, you must have it.” 

The old man having removed the 
stool to a more distant part of the 
room, sat down, and was silent. 

Barney, whose heart was in whatever 
he did, paid no further attention to 
him, and Cassidy himself was aware 
that occasionally acquaintances of the 
woman used to come in and chat with 
her. 

« Well, Jack achora, I'll do what 
you wish; but you must instruct me 
how to act, for I’m a stranger here, 
and knows no one. I'll have you 
taken out of this, plaize God, to-mor- 
row, and will bring the priest to you. 
But don’t despair of God’s marcy ; 
you thought man had desarted you, 
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and you see he did not. And God is 
more marciful again than man is, an’ 
he I hope won't desart you, aither, 
glory be to his name !” 

“If I had got one line,” said Cas- 
sidy, “to let me know that my father 
forgives me, I think—I think I could 
raise my heart to God; but perhaps 
he’s dead, and that, as in my mother’s 
case, I was the means of breaking his 
heart. I know I am going, and, put- 
ting judgment out of the question, I 
feel what a lonely thing it is to die 
away from ones own—from the only 
beings that one loves, and that de- 
serve our love. Oh, my God, my 
God! if Ihad received only one line 
to let me know that my father for- 
gives me!—I asked it, but I did not 
get it.” 

The deep sobs that were uttered by 
the strange old man now arrested the 
attention of the little group present. 
He had sat uncovered, and with his 
long hair, white as snow, hanging about 
his shoulders, marked, with the deepest 
interest, the scene before him. 

“Who is that?” asked Cassidy, 
feebly ; “for surely there is pity and 
affection in that voice, too.” 

The old man advanced, knelt down 
beside the miserable bed, and extending 
his arms, let them fall gently upon the 
sick man’s head. ‘ John,” said he, “ I 
am here—I am here! Oh, my un- 
happy son!” he exclaimed, “ these 
hands are the hands of your father, 
that has come in his ould age thou- 
sands of miles to forgive you and to 
bless you! Yes, I am here to forgive 
and bless you; and may the eternal 
blessin’ of God and his holy forgive- 
ness rest upon you, my son, my son! 
Oh, look up to me, John; it’s the hands 
of your grey-haired father — your 
lovin’ father—that’s upon your head, 
and his tears that’s upon your face.” 

The tears, indeed, streamed fast 
down the old man’s cheeks, as with a 
loving but gentle eagerness he bent 
his white head, and kissed often and 
often the pallid lips of him who, in his 
early youth, was truly, of all his chil- 
dren, the dearest and best beloved. 

“1 got your letther,” he said, 


when he could command his voice; “ I 
got your letther, and I am now come 
as you wished, to take the load off 
heart,—to forgive you, and to 
ring you home to sleep with your 
own. 


Oh! there is and was many a 
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heart sorrowful for you, my son ; and 
many a heart is longin’ once more to 
have you near it, and to forget all that 
has passed, if you will only come and 
stay with us, my son—with them that 
loves you still.” 

« Raise me,” said the son; “let me 
look upon my father’s face. Is this 
nota dream? I know I am subject 
to strange ravings and terrible visions, 
and this may be one of them. Who 
are you that were with me before he 
came in? Are you not Barney Bran- 
agan ?” 

“T am—lI am, achora!” said Bar- 
ney, wiping his eyes. 

* And this white-haired old man is 
my father? Then, if you be, bless 
me and forgive me once more, dear 
father. I wili then believe that it is 
you.” 

** May the blessin’ of Almighty God 
and mine rest upon you, my dear son ; 
and may he forgive you your sins, as 
freely as I do this night all the follies 
that ever you were guilty of towards 
me! Amin!” 

“ Raise me up,” said Cassidy ; “ no, 
it is not that; put my arms about my 
father’s neck, for I am not able to put 
them there myself: but I fear I am 
not worthy of this, father.” 

Barney did this gently, and, fortu- 
nately, without giving him pain. 

When it was done he looked affec- 
tionately into the old man’s face and 
smiled, whilst at the same time a few 
tears fell gently down his cheeks. 
“ Father, you forgive me?” 

‘| do—I do, my son.” 

“1 now would be glad to die,” he 
said ; “ but I have another father to 
whom I have been a worse son than I 
have ever been to you, my father. All 
my crimes, my errors,—all my sins, 
all my omissions, — forgive me, oh 
God!” 

** He will, avick machree,—he will, 
he will!” 

“Lay my head upon your breast 
for a little,” he said. ‘ Father, it’s 
many a long and bitter year since my 
head lay here before.” He smiled, 
but shed tears as he spoke. 

“Tt is, darlin’, it is,” said the old 
man, whilst a shower of tears fell upon 
his son’s emaciated cheeks ; “ but we'll 
never part now, avillish ; I won't let 
you from me any more. I won't lave 
you to bad company and temptation 
again.” 
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The son gave one affectionate look 
up into his father’s face, and at the 
same moment a slight spasm seemed 
to affect his own. The old man felt a 
pressure of the arms about him, which 
he returned; but the next moment 
the arms relaxed their hold, and the 
head fell down more upon his breast. 

« What ails you, avick ?” said the 
old man; “raise your head, John 
dear, my darlin’ son! God of glory, 
what is this ?” 

Barney, who at once thought that 
the last feeble struggle of life was over, 
said, “ Lay back his head. May the 
Almighty pardon all our sins, and his 
especially. All your love and all your 
forgiveness can do nothing more for 
him now—he is dead! But thanks be 
to God that they didn’t come too 
late !” 

The trembling hands of the old 
man, paralyzed by the unexpected 
shock and agitation of the moment, 
were scarcely able to hold the body 
up, were it not that the moral strength 
of affection counteracted his physical 
weakness, and enabled him to lay it 
down upon the miserable bed, which 
he did with many sobs, but he could 
not be prevailed on for some minutes, 
to take his arms from about it. 

Judy, however, who had looked on 
very calmly, eame over and said, 
*Yez needn't be alarmed; many a 
time he has been this way—lI'll be 
bail devil a drop's out of him yet. 
Be me sowl, with the help o God, 
he’s worth half a dozen gone people 
still. I know him well.” 

“ What!” said the old man, “do 
you think he has only fainted? Oh 
make me sure of that, and ['ll——” 

* You're a heartless vagabone,” ex- 
claimed Barney, interrupting him, for 
he could bear her no longer ; “ whether 
he’s alive or dead—an’ if I hear you 
spake another word in that sthrain, 
bad luck saize me but I'll take you by 
the seruff o’ the neck an’ plough you 
down stairs— you infernal rap!” 
The fury and determination of his 
eye at once satisfied her that on this 
subject he was. not to be trifled with ; 
the wretch accordingly withdrew to a 
corner of the room, where she mut- 
tered something which could not be 
understood. 

Though an ungracious prophetess, 
she was, as the fact turned out, in 
this instance a true one. Cassidy 
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once more opened his eyes, and look- 
ing mournfully about him, seemed 
startled for a moment by the presence 
of strangers; another glance, how- 
ever, brought the past scene to his 
memory. 

*“ You were alarmed, father,” said 
he, in a feeble voice ; “but the truth 
is, 1 am very weak, and the slightest 
disturbance of my mind brings on these 
faintings.” 

The father was yet upon his knees, 
and without replying to him he raised 
his arms, which still shook excessively, 
and exclaimed, “ Praise be to the 
Almighty Father for sparing him yet 
—and oh, if it is your blessed and 
holy will, wait—oh, hould back your 
hand in mercy till my unfortunate and 
unhappy son is prepared to go before 
you—you are the holy and blessed 
Father of all your cratures, and oh, 
remimber it is Ais father that is now 
pladin’ for him—pladin’ in favour of 
a son that is sorry, I hope, for all his 
errors, an’ sins, an’ offinces against 
you; an’ if he is not, oh grant him the 
grace to be so, oh, my God! Thousands 
of miles have I come to sthrive an’ 
save him, oh, God of Mercy, from 
an unhappy life and an unhappy death, 
but you are always near to them that 
turns away from their wickedness, an’ 
comes to you wid humbleness, an’ sor- 
row, an’ thrue contrition in their 
heart! Oh! for the sake of him 
that died for my poor son an’ for us 
all, for we are all sinners, an’ for the 
sake of the holy Virgin Mother of 
Heaven, who knew what it was to 
have a son in sorrow, an’ in pain, an’ 
throuble ; oh, for his sake an’ for 
hers, spare him—oh spare my un- 
happy son till his poor heart is soft. 
ened, an’ he is fit to go before you!” 

The reverence of his figure, the 
meekness and sorrow with which he 
pleaded—his trembling arms extended 
to their full length—the snow-white 
hair that flowed down his shoulders, 
and, above all, the humble but fervent 
faith which breathed its sublime spirit 
from his countenance, constituted an 
image of earnest and exalted piety 
such as may be met with among thou- 
sands of our peasantry, as well in the 
lowly cottages as in the wealthier 
homesteads of our native land. 

This was indeed an affecting picture 
—-one into which the exquisite pencil 
of our countryman, Burton, might 
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infuse that pious and pathetic spirit 
and melancholy tenderness of heart 
which are so rarely to be found among 
any other people but our own,—and 
which he appears to feel and under- 
stand so well, and to invest with the 
poetry of truth and beauty. 

Barney, notwithstanding the fero- 
city of his threat against the heartless 
woman, was down upon his knees 
before the words that conveyed it to 
her were well uttered —his attitude 
was also that of prayer, his body was 
bent in the posture of earnest suppli- 
cation, his head borne a little to one 
side, his eyes turned up, his hands 
fervently clasped together unless when 
in the act of beating his breast, to which 
he applied his right with a vehemence 
that betokened an equal portion of 
bodily strength and sincerity. When 
old Cassidy concluded, Barney drew 
his breath deeply, and uttered (not 
without tears) in the shape of a re- 
sponse, Amin, Chiernah! Vich na 
Hoiah, Amin this day! 

The weakness of the son was very 
great; so great indeed that he could 
bear little emotion or agitation of any 
kind. He appeared soothed, however, 
and more composed than he had been. 
After his father had concluded his 
sincere and heartfelt supplication, the 
poor invalid looked long and earnestly 
upon him, 

«“ You are an old man, father,” he 
said, quietly ; “ your hair is as white as 
snow: yet you have peace and the 
light of a good conscience upon your 
face ; but I—look at me—what am I ? 
and what has an ill-spent life made 
me? God bless you, my dear father ; 
I think the very breath of a good and 
pious man is sweet about me, for it is 
long long since I felt it—your affection 
and your piety make me think and feel 
that God has not altogether forgotten 
your unhappy son, for your sake.” 

A few tears, without any appear- 
ance of physical excitement, filled his 
eyes, but his father at his request 
wiped them, and he was again calm. 
After a little he added, as if to him- 
self—* No, forgive me, oh God! I 
will not despair |” 

* No, avick,” said the old man, ten- 
derly ; “no, you will not, an’ why 
would you despair? Sure the mercy 
of God, John dear, is a thousand an’ 
a million times. greater than your 
sins. But, John avillish, wouldn't 
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you like to have the priest? wouldn't 
it aise your mind, and lighten your 
troubled heart to lay aside the heavy 
load that’s upon it, an’ to feel, ahagur, 
that the black burden of your whole 
life is taken off of it ?” 

Barney's curiosity was wound up 
to the highest possible state by this 
proposition. Now, said he to him- 
self, we will see whether he is a swad- 
ler or not. 

“ To-morrow,” replied the son; 
* to-morrow I will be more composed 
I hope, and I will be glad to see a 
priest.” 

Barney, with a natural delicacy 
which was creditable to his heart, 
stooped down lest the old man might 
hear him, and in a whisper, asked if 
there was any other kind of clergyman 
he would wish to see. Maybe, Jack 
achora, you'd like to have one of thim 
dam—hem—a methodist preacher or 
the like?” 

The son gave him a look of much 
surprise. 

** What do you mean,” said he, 
aloud, “by asking me such a ques- 
tion? What have I to do with me- 
thodist preachers? I am, God help 
me, a Catholic, and have been a 
Catholic all my life—and, alas, little 
credit have I brought upon my reli- 
gion! but what do you mean?” he 
again asked. 

“Nothing at all,” said Barney ; 
“all's right—all’s right.” 

The old man bestowed upon him a 
look of equal curiosity and in- 
quiry. 

** To tell the thruth,” said Barney, 
in reply to the old man’s gaze, “] 
hard that he had turned praicher 
himself; I was tould so, an’ that was 
jist what made me ax.” 

The old man looked solemnly and 
earnestly at the son. 

“‘ John dear,” he asked, « surely 
this can’t be thrue ?” 

**No,” said the invalid; “ it is 
not—whatever I have been, up until 
this hour, I have never for a moment 
either publicly or privately professed 
any creed but that in which I was 
born and educated; but, indeed, I was 
an unworthy member of it.” 

Barney slapped his corduroy 
breeches with a force that evinced his 
satisfaction, and startled every one in 
the room. “ I knew it,” said he; “I 
couldn't lend myself to sich a story. 
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God be praised, Jack achora! divel 
the fear of you yit. What signifies 
if you wor wild, an’ a thrifle wicked, 
man alive, or shivered an odd com- 
mandiment or two, now and then? 
Divel may care, for all that; it’s a 
good man’s case; but so long as you 
stick to your faith, Jack, you're on the 
safe side still. Divel the fear of you.” 

Whilst Barney was speaking, the 
eye of the invalid appeared to be 
caught by a different object, and 
when he concluded, a light and gentle 
step attracted their attention, but it 
paused, and on looking round, they 
perceived that a pale and delicate- 
looking girl, bearing a small parcel in 
her hand, stood in the room. A 
serene and complacent light beamed 
upon the countenance of the sick man, 
as he said to his father-- 

“She is a friend. Eliza, come for- 
ward; this is my father, and another 
old friend and acquaintance.” 

Her pale face was lit into a transi- 
ent blush, it might be of modesty, or 
it might be of guilt, as she meekly 
inclined her head to the old man and 
Barney in salutation, but from neither 
did she receive any other notice than 
a look of stern and forbidding solem- 
nity. The poor girl seemed conscious 
of this, for her appearance became 
more timid and embarrassed than it 
had been; she evidently saw she was 
the object of suspicion, and felt at a 
loss what to do or to say. 

“ Judy,” said the invalid, “ will you 
get Eliza a seat? Eliza dear, sit 
down.” 

“Itis scarcely worth my while,” she 
replied, “for I have not long to stay ; 
but how do you feel ?” 

“ T am better,” said he— much bet- 
ter. How do you yourself feel, and 
how is your cough ?” 

“It is much slighter; and I think 
my general health is improving. I 
have brought you a little wine, and 
some chicken—it is not much, but I 
hope it may do you good. I cannot 
stay, but may I ?” She looked 
hesitatingly, and seemed too irresolute 
to put thé question she was about to 
ask. 

* What is it, dear? 
afraid, dear Eliza—ask it.” 

**T could come to-morrow,” she said. 

“ But are you able? for if it would 
distress you, I would rather not.” 
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“Oh no,” she replied, “ Iam quite 
equal to it; but, perhaps Here 
she glanced timidly at his father, and 
hesitated. 

A deep shade of bitterness and sor- 
row had been gathering upon the 
old man’s brow ever since she came 
into the room. It was quite obvious 
that she stood before him, the object 
of strong suspicion. At length he 
spoke— 

«Young woman, I am this unhappy 
man’s father, an’ I’ve come across the 
wide sae to thry and save him from 
this bad world, an’ with the Almighty 
God's assistance and his own, from, 
I hope, a worse one. Iax you now, 
are you his wife ?” 

«* Father dear,” said his son, “I will 
answer you. No, she is not; but she 
is my friend. Since my illness, she 
has been the only human being who 
cared for me or my miseries—who 
tried to relieve me, and who has done 
so. Were it not for her, I would 
have been long since in my grave. 
She forgot her own sorrows and her 
own illness in attending to mine, and 
I fear denied herself the very neces- 
saries of life, that I might not starve 
for want.” 

“‘ May the blessin’ of heaven be 
upon her head!” said Barney, ‘* what- 
ever she is. Be me sowl, she has it in 
her face, too, although it looks pale 
and sorrowful enough, poor thing. 
Take that ould chair, avourneen, that 
the woman brought in. You're tired, 
maybe, for you look it.” 

Old Cassidy’s brow, however, was not 
yet cleared, nor the distrust which he 
entertained against her at all removed 
by what his son had said. 

“ John, as she is not your wife, I 
don't wish to hurt the girl’s feelings 
by axing you any more questions 
about her. If you put away the sin, 
you must put away the sinner. 
There’s no half repentance in the 
sight of God! Forgive me, girl, if I 
do you wrong, for I wouldn’t wish it 
—an’ I'd be sorry for it.” 

The girl, from weakness, was 
obliged to sit down; but she appeared 
to gather calmness and moral strength 
from the very imputations which had 
been so strongly cast upon her, al- 
though we must admit, not without 
apparent grounds. 

“ Father,” said the son, solemnly, 
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“you do her most grievous wrong. 
She is truth and purity itself; and I 
only wonder how a creature, so far 
above all of her sex that I have ever 
known, could continue to feel any in- 
terest in a being like me.” 

** God forzive me, then,” exclaimed 
the old man, which was echoed by a 
loud amen from Barney, who in the 
hurry of a kind heart mistook what 
had been said for a blessing upon her 
—*I ax your forgiveness, alanna 
machree. Sure it was out of affec- 
tion for him, and out of regard for 
his sowl that I said what I said. 
Give me your hand, dear, and for- 
give me.” 

He took her hand in his, and as he 
pressed it affectionately, a few hot 
tears fell upon his own, although she 
exhibited no external symptoms of 
grief. Gently did they fall from her 
pale cheeks, but she neither sobbed, 
nor in the slightest degree appeared 
agitated; her sorrow was quiet and 
calm, but evidently deep. 

** | know now that the words of my 
son are thruth, avillish. May the 
blessin’ of God be upon you an’ about 
you, an’ keep you !—” 

‘Night an’ day,” added Barney ; 
* and may you never know what it is 
to want a friend, or to have a sore 
heart, achora!” 

“ Father,” said the son, abruptly— 
“ hear me — hear me, but don't curse 
me when you do hear me!” 

«¢ What is it, John avick, what is it ? 
—Compose yourself.” 

“ Father, that sweet girl was inde- 
pendent, very independent; and I— 
I, your vile son—your unprincipled 
profligate, whom God, I fear, cannot 
pardon—I made her a beggar. She 
loved me; she trusted me with her 
property—I gambled it away, broke 
her heart, and brought her to the 
brink of the grave—but one thing I 
could not do—I durst not do—I did 
not marry her. She was too inno- 
cent, too pure, too faithful to be 
united to a villain like me. I resisted 
that, and the consequence is, thank 
God, that she is still innocent, pure, 
and faithful, but then she is full of 
sorrow, and her heart is_ broken. 
Father, father—” he said with energy. 

“ Ay,” said the woman, “ yez will 
bring it on him again.” 

“Keep yourself quiet, John dear ; 
Voi. XVII.—No. 100. 
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you're not aquil to this, an’ you'll 
do yourself harm,” said the old man. 

“ Father,” he proceeded, whilst his 
eye kindled, “ I was afraid of that girl 
—I feared her, for her unsuspecting 
goodness and purity, just as an evil 
spirit would an angel of light—I 
feared her ; she was too good for me; 
besides, I had done her evil enough, 
without allowing her to call a man 
like me husband. That was some 
sacrifice, too, and I made it—ha, ha! 
Well, Judy, are you there, you sinner?” 

“ Ay,” said Judy, “it’s on him 
now, an’ you may thank yourselves 
for it; but she may take it off him 
still, for she sometimes can. Nobody 
has any check over him then, but her. 
It’s seldom he has them twice in one 
day, unless when he is too much dis- 
turbed. 

“Do you go to him, maam 
achora,” said Barney, in a low voice, 
an’ thry what you can do. Surely, 
he'll be quiet and calm, if you spake 
kind to him. It seems he’s apt to 
rave a little,” he proceeded, addres- 
sing his father softly, “but it laves 
him afther a time, an’ he’s thin as 
well as before.” 

The sorrowful but placid girl wiped 
her eyes, and with a tenderness of 
manner which affection occasioned, but 
which natural diffidence strove in some 
degree te repress, she approached his 
lonely bed, and stooping on one knee, 
caught his wasted hand in one that 
was nearly as wasted as his own. 

“John,” she said, “will you not 
make an effort to be calm? It is 
Eliza that requests it, and from you!” 

He turned his eyes upon her for a 
moment, then passed his gaze from her 
to his father, and afterwards to Barney. 
There was a deep silence. After about 
a minute, they reverted to her, and 
dwelt upon her pale but beautiful fea- 
tures. 

“‘ My dear John,” she continued, in 
a voice, which like the songs of her 
country breathed at once music and 
melancholy ; “it is Eliza that speaks 
to you, it is she,—it is I your own e 
here she paused timidly ; “it is I that 
beg you to be calm,—I—Eliza.” 

“Ts there not an angel of sorrow,” 
said he, “ that touches and softens the 
heart of stone, that soothes the bed of 
sickness, but that maddens the brain, 
the brain ?” 
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** You see that God has not deserted 
you,” she proceeded; “here you are 
surrounded by friends whom you never 
expected to ‘look upon. God deals 
forth his mercy by degrees, and in 
proportion to the weakness or strength 
of those for whom he designs it. Here 
is your father, dear John, and are you 
not glad that he is with you to bless 
and to forgive you ?” 

This she well knew to be the thought 
that had troubled and depressed his 
heart ever since his illness became 
serious, and with great good sense she 
led him to it. 

“« My father!” he exclaimed, “ yes, 
thank God he is here, but my mind is 
ver y weak,—have I been rambling ‘ c 

‘ A little,” she replied, “ only a very 
oa compose yourself, and make an 
effort and you will succeed.” 

**T am better now, my dear Eliza, I 
feel quite collected. I thank God that 
my father is here, and that you are 
here with him. Except God, you are 
the two on this earth whom I have 
offended most. Let me feel your hands 
upon my head, and let me hear you 
both pronounce my forgiveness: it will 
relieve me, I feel it will relieve my 
heart.” : 

In accordance with this wish, his 
father once more stooped, and in terms 
similar to those we have already re- 
cited, blessed him and expresse “dl his for- 
giveness of all his offences towards him. 
He then withdrew, and the wasted 
girl at his side placed her hands upon 
his head, and raised her eyes, which 
now streamed with tears, to heayen ; 
but such was the profound charac ter 
of her sorrow, and the power cf her 
ealm but strong affection, that she 
could not utter a word. 

“ Say in my father’s presence, Eliza, 
that you forgive me,—I know you do, 
but [ am weak, and in his presence it 
will relieve me; I am like a child in 
this, it will please me.” 

“1 do, I do,” she sobbed; “in his 
presence, and in the presence of God, 
{ forgiv e you, [ forgive you, dear 
John! Oh! never think of me but as 
of one that would have saved you from 
—from att — from yourself, dear 
John; yes, and evil counsellors, and 
the unmanageable force of your own 
wild inclinations. I wished to make 
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you happy, to bring you back to peace 
of mind, and to be your friend, your 
guide, and your companion to share 
that happiness with you, for I thought 
there was still something in your 
heart which the corruption of the 
world never reached, and I think so 
still. Surely, surely, dear John, you 
cannot doubt my forgiveness !”’ 

“No, no,—oh no! you whose love 
has followed me through so many dark 
paths of my life, whose love has at- 
tended me through all my crimes, my 
follies, my madness ; through my des- 
titution, my sorrow, my misery, my 
long sickness, and is now with me at 
the grave, to the very verge of this 
bad world! Yes, this zs love.” 

“Do not stop there,” she added, 
whilst she wiped away the calm tears 
from her eyes ; “ you know, dear John, 
my love would not - will not desert 
you even at the grave. Oh no! it 
would follow you os a better world ; 
for what after all is this short and 
unhappy life? Oh no, if I only saw 
your heart reconciled to God, and soft- 
ened by a sense of his mercy, then and 
only then would the love I have felt 
and feel for you meet its full reward. 
I have often told you this, and oh think 
of it now, while you have your father 
with you to soothe, and comfort, and 
sustain you. I must now leave you, 
I have brought you something, it is 
but a little, and here is a parcel con. 
taining two or three things that Judy 
will, | hope, give you. Good-by now. 
May I see you to-morrow ?” 

He looked his assent, but the fulness 
of his heart denied him utterance. 

She then adjusted her bonnet, and 
was about to bid them good morn- 
ing, and depart, when the old man 
whose eyes were overflowing, called 
her to him, and looking into a face, 
faded, but still beautiful in its dec Cay, 
exclaimed— 

* Forgive me! oh, forgive me for 
my harshness when you came in! 
alanna dhas machree,* forgiv eme! Ilove 
you as if you wor one o’ myown. Oh 
don't lave him, there must be peace 
and goodness where you are. Come 
to-morrow, daughter of my heart, 
for the eyes of the ould man will be 
glad to see her that strove to save my 
son when he had no friend; her that 
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loved him with the love that you do,— 
through evil, and shame, and poverty, 
avillish machree !” 

“An,’” said Barney, “ didn’t he say 
that you’rein distress yourself, acushla? 
bekase if you are, plaise the Lord in 
heaven, you won't be long so, ma’am.” 

The “ma’am” was politely added 
from an apprehension that, judging 
from the superior tone of her language 
he had made a little too free in ad- 
dressing her as he would a country 
girl. 

“No, no,” she replied, “but get 
medical advice for him, and, above all 
things, bring him out of this wretched 
place. Good air, and cleanliness, and 
comfort will do a great deal for him ; 
that and peace of mind, and all may 
yet be well. Now I must go, for it 
will soon get dark.” 

** Well, but to-morrow at what hour 
will you come ?” 

She then appointed an hour, and bid 
them good evening once more. 

On examining the parcel, it was 

found that she had brought him a 
phial of wine, a slice of bread, and 
half a chicken. Added to this was a 
clean sheet, a towel, and a nightcap. 
They further observed, that although 
her appearance was respectable, and 
her motions easy and graceful, yet her 
dress was thin, faded, and of plain ma- 
terials. The marks of suffering and 
yoverty were in fact visible, not only 
in a countenance worn at once by care 
and ill health, but in the details of her 
apparel, which, upon a close examina- 
tion, owed a great deal of its apparent 
decency to the industry of her own 
needle, 

The contents of the parcel, humble 
as the articles were, went further to 
touch Barney’s heart and to smite that 
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of the old man with remorse for his 
harshness and suspicions, than all that 
had passed during the interview be- 
tween his son and her. When they 
thought of what Cassidy had said con- 
cerning her, and brought to mind the 
evident symptoms of poverty, and 
struggle, and illness, which her whole 
appearance when closely looked into, 
indicated, they both felt that kind of 
sensation which makes the heart quiver, 
and the throat fill, and the eye to 
overflow. As it was, however, they 
had little time to lose in striving to 
amend Cassidy’s most miserable con- 
dition. A barber was got, and the 
invalid was trimmed, shaved, and 
washed, and placed with a clean night 
cap on his head upon a clean sheet 
until the following or second day 
should find him in different and better 
lodgings. Early the next morning a 
priest visited him and heard his full con- 
fession, a circumstance which seemed 
to remove a heavy load from his 
heart. A doctor was also brought to 
see him, but alas! he gave no hope 
whatsoever of his ultimate recovery. If 
there were a chance at all, he said, it 
depended upon his being brought to 
try the effect of his native air. The 
next day, under the superintendence of 
his father, Barney, and Eliza, he was 
removed to a clean and airy lodging 
in Prussia-street, in order that by 
medical aid, comfort, and good-air, he 
might gather strength sufficient to 
reach his native place. Barney: itt 
sisted that his house should be his 
home, and as old Cassidy himself had 
not had time to ask any of his own 
relatives for an asylum for him, it was 
agreed upon that this friendly offer 
should be accepted. 
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CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug,” ‘ Tippoo Sultaun,” &c. 


Cartan Meapows Tay or, the author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” is the son 
of Irish parents, and although born during their temporary sojourn in the north 
of England, in the year 1808, is not disposed to regard such an accident as mar- 
ing his claim to be considered a native of Ireland. 

At the age of twelve, his family having again become resident in Dublin, he was 
placed under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Hutton, who continued to 
direct his education for about two years. _ An advantageous opening, as it was 
thought, having presented itself in a mercantile house in Liverpool, young 
Taylor was sent there, in the hope that he would one day realize a plumb. But 
he did not continue long in his new employment, not having any natural taste 
for the routine drudgery of a merchant's office ; and an offer having been made 
to him, by the principal of a mercantile house in Bombay, which seemed to 
open prospects of a more rapid realization of wealth than any which could be 
calculated upon at home, he embraced it, and in his fifteenth year sailed for 
India. Upon his arrival, he found the firm, of which he had heard such a 
prosperous account, struggling with difficulties, and on the verge of being 
declared insolvent. 

Had he not found in India a kind relative, who then filled a high and an 
official station under the government, his position might have been embarrassing 
in the extreme. But by his influence, he was appointed to a commission in the 
contingent army of the Nizam, at that time in want of officers, and lost no time 
in joining, with the rank of lieutenant, the sixth regiment, then stationed at 
Aurangabad. There he remained until 1827 ; when the resident at the court 
of the Nizam having visited his quarters on a tour of inspection, he was for- 
tunate enough to attract his notice, and became attached to his escort, and 
accompanied him to the capital. 

The reader may easily suppose that Mr. Taylor did not neglect the many and 
peculiar opportunities. which now presented themselves of making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all that was striking or important in the habits, the 
government, or the character of the people of India ; opportunities which were 
soon considerably extended by a new appointment to which his merits recom- 
mended him, namely, that of superintendent of police in the north-western dis- 
tricts of the Nizam’s territories—an office almost exactly resembling that of 
stipendiary magistrate in Ireland. 

It was now, we have very little doubt, that the mysterious abominations of 
Thuggee were made known to him; and that he was enabled, from personal 
observation, to give those living pictures of the habits and practices of that 
accursed race, which impart a creeping horror to his “ Confessions,” which, 
now that capital punishment has been nearly brought to an end, must render 
them an invaluable resource to those sentimental persons of all ages and sexes, 
who had been accustomed to regale themselves with “the sensation” of an 
execution. 
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But of his merits as a Thug hunter we deem it necessary to observe a pru- 
dential silence ; as we have heard some hints that the captain would have no 
objection to an appointment as an Irish stipendiary, and we very well know 
that for such an office his skill and his courage as a rooter out and extirpater of 
Thugs would, at present, be no recommendation. 

We, therefore, entreat the reader to disabuse himself of any notion that there 
is any reality in the representation which he has given of the manners, the 
habits, or the principles of the Thugs. We entreat them to believe that it is 
all pure imagination ; and that he does not possess any of those qualities for 
detecting and exposing Thug iniquities, by which the pious and excellent con- 
fraternity of riband men need feel any alarm. For well we know, that, under 
the present regime, to be suspected of any such capability, would operate as an 
eternal bar to his preferment ; and the public would lose a good officer, be- 
cause the government could not venture to molest or disturb the useful traitors 
and miscreants by whose aid alone they are sustained in office against the indig- 
nation of the empire. 

In his new employment, which promised to lead to others higher and more 
confidential, Captain Taylor remained about eighteen months ; when a change 
of system, under the new Governor-general, Lord William Bentinck, took place, 
which led to his withdrawal from the civil service, and opened a sphere of duty 
which was every day becoming more and more congenial to him. Accordingly, 
he rejoined his regiment again, and the adjutancy becoming vacant, he was ap- 
pointed to fill it. If this was some advance of dignity, there was very little of 
the otium connected with it; for he was obliged to discharge the duties of 
adjutant, paymaster, quarter-master, and interpreter ; having the charge of all 
vacant commissions, and two of his own—a perfect military Caleb Quotem! 
In 1836 he was relieved from these multifarious duties, having been promoted 
to the rank of captain. 

In 1837, his health, we are sorry to say, becoming delicate, he was ordered 
to England. Upon his arrival, he immediately made arrangements for the 
publication of the volumes by which his name is best known, and which have 
had a success that should have gratified his most sanguine expectations. He 
had before published a large volume of sketches and descriptions, entitled, 
“ Sketches in the Deccan ;” and the Oriental Annual is indebted to him for 
many and interesting contributions, both of pen and pencil. 

He has this winter published another work, “ Tippoo Sultaun,” by which we 
have very little doubt his faine will be still further extended. He has now 
returned to India, where, we are happy to say, the same necessity does not 
at present exist of having a certificate of character, on the part of those who 
aspire to public employment, countersigned by the malefactors whom they are 
appointed to coerce, and where he may again resume the post of honour and 
of usefulness in which he has already been so creditably distinguished. 

At all events, we hope to hear from him from time to time; and that no 
fear of offending the authorities at home will prevent his giving a full and true 
account of all the recent particulars which may have come to light respecting 
a system, the foul iniquity of which constitutes one of the darkest pages in the 
history of man, and the atrocity of which can only be equalled by the system of 
ribandism as it exists in Ireland. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


ARCHBISHOP USSHER,—ti. 


Wuiutsr yet only Bishop Elect, and 
before his consecration for the see of 
Meath, Ussher received another mark 
of respect in the shape of a request 
to preach before the House of Com- 
mons. The occasion was this —the 
Commons had conceived a suspicion 
that many Roman Catholics had ob- 
tained seats among them; and deter- 
mined, as atest for their discovery, 
to appoint a day upon which the 
whole body should receive the sacra- 
ment in their parish church of St. 
Margaret’s Westminster.  Ussher’s 
well-known hatred of popery recom- 
mended him to their notice as a fit- 
ting preacher; and, although the 
prebendaries of the Cathedral claimed 
the office assigned to him as their 
ancient privilege, the Commons (with 
their usual obstinacy) would listen to 
no remonstrances. The king was 
finally appealed to as umpire in the 
dispute. His majesty, whose heart 
was set upon analliance between Prince 
Charles and the Infanta of Spain, 
was very loath to offend the Roman 
Catholics, and therefore averse to the 
whole proceeding. As, however, so 
seemingly pious a design could not 
with decency be opposed, nor, even 
if opposed, easily frustrated, he was 
not unwilling that so loyal a man as 
Ussher should fill the pulpit upon that 
occasion. His advice to Ussher is 
with this explanation very intelligible. 


** Feb. 13,” says Ussher, ‘ being 
Shrove-Tuesday, I dined at court, and 
between four and five, I kissed the 
king’s hand, and had conference with 
him touching my sermon. He said, I 
had an unruly flock to look unto the 
next Sunday. He asked me how I 
thought it could stand with true Divi- 
nity that so many hundred should be 
tied (upon so short a warning) to re- 
ceive the communion upon a day; all 
could not be in charity, after so late 
contentions in the House. Many must 
come without preparation, and eat 
their own condemnation; that himself 
required his whole household to receive 
the communnion, but not on the same 
day, unless at Easter, when the whole 
Lent was a time of preparation. He 
bade me to tell them I hoped they were 
all prepared, but w ished they might 


be better; to exhort them to unity and 
concord; to love, God first, and then 
their prince and their country ; to look 
to the urgent necessities of the times, 
and the miserable state of Christendom, 
with ‘ Bis dat, qui cito dat.’” 


A maxim which the king was much 
fonder of applying to parliament than 
to princes. 


Ussher preached, eventually, a 
strong sermon against Transubstanti- 
ation, from 1 Cor. x. 17, for which 
he received the thanks of the House 
of Commons. Shortly after this, he 
returned to Ireland, was consecrated 
by Primate Hampton, and took pos- 
session of his see. He found, as 
might have been expected, the Ro- 
man Catholics becoming every day 
more bold, under the petty policy of 
connivance which was pursued to- 
wards them. He mentions (in a 
letter to Lord Grandison—Parr’s Ap. 
p- 83,) two instances which are worth 
transcribing. The first is this :— 


**Mr. John Ankers, Preacher of Ath- 
lone (a man well known to your lord- 
ship), wrote unto me, that going to 
read prayers at Kilkenny in West 
Meath, he found an old priest, and 
about forty with him in the church, 
who was so bold as to require him (the 
said Ankers,) to depart until he had 
done his business. The other is con- 
cerning the friars, who, not content 
to possess the house of Moltifernan 
alone (whence your lordship had dis- 
lodged them), went about to make 
collections for the re-edifying of ano- 
ther abbey near Mullingar, for the 
entertaining of another swarm of lo- 
custs.” 


Provoked by these insults, Ussher 
determined to take the first opportu- 
nity of making a public appeal to the 
government, on the subject of their 
remissness. Nor was it long before 
such an opportunity was presented. 
In 1622 Lord Falkland (father of the 
great Lord Falkland,) received the 
sword of state as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, and the bishop of Meath was 
desired to preach upon the occasion. 
He took for his text, “He beareth 


not the sword in vain,”—and enforced ' 


the duty of intolerance with such 















































energy, af immediately raised a storm 
ofodium. The wrath of the recu- 
sants (many of whom possessed great 
influence in the court and in the 
country,) knew no bounds. Ussher’s 
expressions had been strong enough 
in reality, but were malic iously @X- 
aggerated by the Romish party. He 
was accused of having complained 
that the sword had too ‘long rusted in 
its scabbard, and of having stirred up 
the Deputy to nothing short of a 
general massacre of the Papists. His 
old patron, Primate Hampton, per- 
ceived with grief the tempest which 
had been excited, and addressed to him 
a letter which breathes a spirit of truly 
apostolic gentleness and sincerity. 


“If my wishes may take place,” says 
he, *‘seeing so many men of quality 
have something against you, tarry not 
till they complain, but prevent it by a 
voluntary retractation, and milder in- 
terpretation of the points offensive, and 
especially of drawing the sword; of 
which spirit we are not, nor ought to be ; 
for our weapons are not car nal, but spi- 


ritual. Withal, it will not be amiss, in 


my opinion, for your lordship to with- 
draw yourself from those parts, and 
spend more time in your diccese; that 
such as will not hear your doctrine 
may be drawn to love your lordship 
for your hospitality and conversation. 
Bear with the plainness of an old man’s 
pen, and leave nothing undone to re- 
cover the intercourse of amity between 
you and the people of your charge. 
‘Were it but one that is alienated, you 
would put on the bowels of the evan- 
gelical shepherd, you would seek him 
and support his infirmities with your 
own shoulders ; how much more is it to 
be done, when so many are in danger 
tobe lost! But they are generous and 
noble, and many of them near unto you 
in blood and alliance, which will plead 
effectually, and conclude the matter 
fully whensoever you show yourself 
ready to give them ‘satisfaction. 


The primate’s broad hint of his 
suffragan’s too great fondness for 
the metropolis, is not the only 
allusion to that defect in Ussher’s 
character which his friends have felt 
themselves obliged to make. The 
truth is, he loved preaching and study 
hetter than the active labours of a 
diocesan ; and Dublin and London 
afforded him better audiences for the 
one, and better libraries and more 
leisure for the other, than could easily 
be found in Meath. Great scholars 
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have generally made rather inactive 
prelates. The instances of Pearson, 
Warburton, and many others, old 
and recent, will occur to every one. 
Be this, however, as it may, Ussher 
had no thoughts of flying. He ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Grandison ; 
retracting nothing; excusing no- 
thing ; but only correcting the mis- 
representations ‘which had been made 
of his sermon ; in which he says, “ He 

had been careful to deprecate all vio- 
lence and cruelty towards the re- 
cusants.” His good nature and huma- 
nity, it seems, prevented him from 
following out his odious theory of 
persecution to its shocking but legiti- 
mate consequences. In the end, he, 
not only weathered the storm, but 
even gained a partial triumph. Not 
only was the general feeling of the 
Protestants in Ireland in his favour, 
but the English public ° also exhibited 
unequivocal symptoms of alarm at the 
temporizing policy y of the court; and 
it was evident that the House of 
Commons could not be long withheld 
from making a very decided declara- 
tion of their opinion upon the subject. 
The government began to feel that, 
as long as the penal statutes remained 
in force, it was necessary to make 
some show of putting them in execu- 
tion; and, accordingly, the very next 
month after Primate Hampton’s de- 
sponding letter, the privy-council re- 
solved to make an example of certain 
Romanists of rank, who had refused 
the oaths of supremacy and allegi- 
ance, and Ussher himself was ap- 
pointed to address them upon the 
oceasion. His speech, brief, clear, 
and close ly reasoned, gives us a good 
idea, both of his skill as an orator, 
and his ability as a statesman. He 
endeavours to show that the kingly 
office contains, in the notion of it, an 
absolute supremacy over all estates of 
men; but he is jealous to vindicate 
the independent power of the church, 
as derived, not from the civil magis- 
trate, but from Christ himself. The 
great difficulty lay in this, — that the 
oath declared the king supreme 
governor in matters ecclesiastical. 
This Ussher tries to remove by a 
distinction between the manner of his 
jurisdiction and that of the church. 
The church and the magistrates have 
cognizance of a common matter, i. e. 
of spiritual offences; but they do not 
take cognizance of them in the same 
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manner ; because the church can oaly 
punish by spiritual censures,—the 
magistrate, by corporal penalties. 
“ Supreme government, in the latter 
sense,” he says, “is alone intended by 
the oath.” He concludes with some 
solid objections against the usurped 
supremacy of the Pope. 

Some of the recusants professed 
themselves to be convinced by this 
speech, and submitted ; the rest con- 
tinued contumacious, and were cen- 
sured accordingly. The king was so 
well pleased with Ussher’s manage- 
ment of the defence of his supremacy, 
that he wrote him a special letter of 
approbation, conveying (what his ma- 
jesty calls) “our princely and gracious 
thanks for your zeal to the mainte- 
nance of our just and lawful power.” 

We turn with pleasure to view 
Ussher engaged in a more honourable 
mode of warfare against the errors of 
Rome. In this same year he pub- 
lished his remarkable tract upon “the 
religion of the ancient Ivish and Bri- 
tons.” Its object was, to show the 
independence of the early British 
churches upon the papal see, and the 
conformity of their primitive faith 
with the religion of Protestants. This 
hook was dedicated to his friend, Sir 
Christopher Sibthorpe, justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland. It was 
reprinted in 1631. The work at once 
surprised and gratified his friends in 
England. “At the sight,” writes 
Bishop Morton, “ of the inscription, 
the religion professed by the ancicut 
Trish, &c., 1 was compelled to usurp 
that saying, num boni quid er Galilea ? 
Yet when I came and saw, it is that 
good which beyond expectation doth 
much affect me. This is ex tenchris 
lucem.” Nor was the king insensible 
to the merits of the performance. 
Such as it was, he commended it 
highly, but judiciously considered that 
the subject required a more lengthened 
and elaborate investigation. To the 
performance of this task he earnestly 
exhorted Ussher; and that he might 
be enabled to prosecute it without dis- 
traction, he directed the lord deputy 
to dispense with the bishop of Meath’s 
residence in his diocese, during such 
time as he should be engaged in the 
prosecution of this employment. It 
may be well conceived that such a 
license was very acceptable to Ussher. 
He spent about a year in England, 
searching libraries, accumulating ma- 
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terials, and making active preparation 
for his work. During this visit he 
had the honour of preaching before 
the king at Wansted. His subject 
was the universality of the church, 
and the unity of the faith; and the 
sermon was afterwards printed by the 
royal command. 

On his return to Ireland in 1624, 
he found public attention occupied by 
a work of one Malone, an Irish Jesuit, 
who had challenged the Protestants to 
try the purity of their faith by the test 
of primitive antiquity. As this was a 
subject which Ussher had considered 
long and deeply, he very readily took 
up the gauntlet. He went regularly 
throuczh the several heads of tradition, 
real presence, auricular confession, 
absolution, purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, limbus patrum, invocation of 
saints, free-will and merit—and_ has 
left behind him, in this work, an im- 
perishable monument of his genius and 
erudition. It has been lately pub- 
lished, in a very beautiful form, at 
the University press of Cambridge, 
as Oxford has given also an edi- 
tion of the works of Leslie. How 
long is Ireland, or rather the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (for we deny that 
she represents the feeling of Ireland) 
to remain incuriosa suorum? Has 
she produced so many great scho- 
lars that she can afford to neglect 





them? Had Ussher, Leslie, King, 
and Dodwell adorned an English 


university, it would certainly not have 
been so careless of their fame. 

After finishing his answer to the 
Jesuit, the bishop returned to England, 
to resume his interrupted labours upon 
the antiquities of the British churches. 
While so employed, news arrived of 
Primate Hampton’s death; and King 
James gave the last and highest token 
of his steady friendship for Ussher, by 
not only immediately bestowing the 
vacant dignity upon him, but also 
writing himself to the guardian of the 
temporalties to restore them, free of 
all deductions, to the new archbishop. 
Ussher was soon after seized with a 
severe illncss, which prevented his 
return to Ireland, and, in the mean- 
while, his royal patron died, a prince 
whose weakness of disposition and 
strength of understanding obtained 
for him the happy title of “the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” Ussher’s favour 
at court, however, did not die with 
him; and one of Charles's first acts 
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was, to order him a bounty of 4002. 
out of the lrish treasury, in consider- 
ation of his long and faithful services 
to the deceased monarch. An acci- 
dent which occurred about the same 
time raised up another friend to 
Ussher, who proved ultimately of more 
importance to him than his unfortu- 
nate sovereign. 

John, Lord Mordaunt, (who after- 
wards became the first Earl of Peter- 
borough) was a zealous Romanist ; 
and his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Lord Howard of E fiinghain, a steady 
Protestant. With the charitable de- 
sign of converting her husband, this 
excellent woman proposed a confer- 
ence, in his presence, between Ussher 
and his confessor, an English Jesuit, 
whose real name was Rookwood, 
though he went under that of Beau- 
mont. 

The proposal was accepted, and 
Ussher invited down in November, 
1625, to his lordship’s seat at Drayton 
in Northamptonshire. It was arranged 
that Ussher was first to act as oppo- 
nent, and the combat began without 
any loss of time. It was continued 
with unabated energy, during three 
days successively, five hours every day ; 
but, upon the fourth, when it came to 
the Jesuit’ s turn to attack his adver- 
sary’s position, he sent an excuse, al- 
leging that he had met with a de- 
served punishment for entering on the 
debate without leave from his su- 
periors, and had suddenly forgot all 
the arguments which he had intended 
to employ. This, joined to the in- 
trinsic weight of Ussher’s reasoning, 
had a strong effect upon Lord Mor- 
daunt. He presently declared his pur- 
pose of conforming to the Church of 
England; in the communion of which 
he continued to the day of his death. 
The sincerity of Lady Mordaunt's 
gre atitude to her champion was proved 
afterwards, when Ussher was in most 
need of a friend. 

The next year Ussher returned to 
his native country, and was enthroned 
primate of all Ireland, in the chair of 
St. Patrickand St. Malachy. He imme- 
diately applied himself to the duties of 
his office, the correction of abuses, the 
restoration of discipline, establishment 
of common order, repairing of churches, 
and instruction of both clergy and 
people. An occasion, however, soon 
arose which brought him once more 
into collision with the executive go- 
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vernment. -England-was now at war 
with France and Spain; and, as the 
latter power had always menaced her 
possessions in Ireland, and even claim- 
el a right to that kingdom, it was 
deemed fit to raise an additional levy 
of 5000 foot and 500 horse, as a se- 
curity against invasion. The question 
was, how the money was to be raised. 
The difficulty found in obtaining it, 
led to a proposal that the papists 
should be allowed to purchase a tole- 
ration by contributing the necessary 
supplies: and the deputy, Lord Falk- 
land, accordingly convened a meeting 
of both Protestants and Romanists to 
arrange the measure. Nothing cer- 
tainly could be more scandalous. If 
the penal laws were just, it was a sa- 
crifice of justice : if unjust, what was 
it but to make men buy that justice to 
which they were entitled by the com- 
mon principles of equity? If the 
clergy had opposed it, on such grounds 
as these, they would have acted only 
as became the consecrated champions 
of eternal right. But, unh: app ily, they 
assumed a very different position. The 
primate calle «la meeting of the | iishops 
at his own house; and a protestation 
was there drawn up and signed by 
twelve prelates, setting forth that, 
“the religion of the papists is super- 
stitious and idolatrous ; their faith and 
doctrine, erroneous and _ heretical ; 
their church, in respect of both, apos- 
tatical. To give them, therefure, a 
toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely exercise their religion and pro- 
fess their faith and doctrine, is a 
grievous sin.”” No Protestant, at the 
present day, would subscribe to the 
validity of this strange inference. “A 
ie establishment,” says Bishop 
Butler, “ without a toleration of such 
as in conscience think they cannot con- 
form to it, is itself a general tyranny. 
If the principles of punishing 
idolatry were now admitted amongst 
the several different parties in religion, 
the weakest in every place, would run 
a great risk of being convicted of it; 
or, however, heresy and schism would 
soon be found crimes of the same na- 
ture and equally deserving punishment. 
Thus the spirit of persecution would 
range without stop or control, but 
what should arise from want of power. 
3ut our religious establishment dis- 
claims all principles of this kind, and 
desires not to keep persons in its com- 
munion or make proselytes to it, by 
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any other methods than the Christian 
ones of argument and conviction.” 
(Sermon on June 11, 1747.) How- 
ever it would not be fair to draw, as 
Warburton has done, an inference 
against the strength of Ussher’s intel- 
lect from the absurdity of such rea- 
soning as is embodied in his protest. 
We must make large allowance for the 
prevailing prejudices of the time, and 
that odious spirit of intolerance which 
was the last (though one of the worst) 
of the brands of the beast which the 
reformed obliterated from their minds ; 
while by an odd fatality, it stuck long- 
est to that party who professed the 
most absolute purity. “ Quippe,” says 
Grotius, describing the principles of 
the stricter Calvinists in those times, 
—“non in hoe tantum ordinatas a 
Deo civitates ac magistratus dictantes, 
ut a corporibus et possessionibus in- 
jurie abessent, sed ut, quo more, ipse 
jJussisset, eo in commune coleretur ; cu- 
jus officiinegligentes multos peenam, ali- 
orumimpietati debitam,in se accercisse.” 
—(Annales, lib. ii.) Nay, Milton him- 
self, otherwise one of the most en- 
lightened of all the advocates of free- 
dom, makes a special exception against 
popish idolatry. So that among the 
friends of religious liberty in that age, 
Bishop Taylor alone,—to the everlast- 
ing honour of the British church,— 
seems to have conceived a toleration 
wide enough to embrace the Roman 
errors with its civil protection. The 
penal laws, so far as they stood on the 
intolerant principle of persecution for 
religious opinion, are now universally 
allowed to have been unjustifiable ; but 
how far the disloyal and usurping doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome rendered 
them necessary, in a political point of 
view, is a totally different question, 
by no means to be confounded with the 
former one. 

Not satisfied with this formal pro- 
test, the primate, and Downham, 
Bishop of Derry, thought it their duty 
to allude to the same subject in ser- 
mons which they preached before the 
court ; and Ussher, in particular, drew 
a parallel between the contemplated 
measure and the act of Judas, who 
sold the Saviour for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

The consequence was, that the Pro- 
testant public became so strongly ex- 
cited against the proposals, that the 
government found it necessary to give 
up the plan; and could think of no 
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better substitute than to get the arch- 
bishop to try the effects of his rhetoric 
in persuading the nation to raise the 
requisite supplies without any con- 
ditions whatever. If reasdn could 
have prevailed, the archbishop’s speech 
might have done some good ; for it is 
indeed a very masterly oration. But 
the ill-success which attended it might 
have been easily foreseen. Indeed 
nothing but despair of any thing better, 
could have suggested such an unlikely 
mode of carrying a political project. 

The increase of revenue which ac- 
erued to Ussher, upon his promotion 
to Armagh, gave him an opportunity 
of increasing his library, by which he 
was not slow to profit. He employed 
Mr. T. Davies, a British merchant at 
Aleppo, to furnish him with oriental 
works, and thus had the honour of 
bringing the Samaritan pentateuch 
into Europe, besides several other 
curious and valuable manuscripts. 
These documents were placed at the 
disposal of Bishop Walton, when that 
prelate was compiling his Polyglot ; 
and thus many of them ultimately 
made their way to the great Bodleian 
collection. 

We now approach one of the most 
unpleasant chapters in Ussher’s his- 
tory—his dispute with Bedel. The 
popularity of Burnet’s biography of 
the latter prelate, and the strong lean- 
ing which he exhibits towards his hero, 
have produced a general impression 
unfavourable to Ussher. The truth 
is, Burnet seems to have fancied a 
parallel between himself and Bedel, 
and Tillotson, and Ussher; and to 
have felt that he was defending his 
own indiscreet ardour, as contrasted 
with the caution and timidity of his 
metropolitan, while he described the 
characters of the Bishop of Kilmore 
and the Primate of Ireland. Of Be- 
del’s zeal and sincerity, there can be 
no doubt ; but we entertain as little, 
that, with all his great benevolence, 
he was by nature querulousand peevish ; 
and he was confessedly wanting in pru- 
dence and discretion. Bedel, upon 
being appointed to the diocese of Kil- 
more, seems to have resolved to con- 
duct himself in all points as a primi- 
tive bishop, without much regard to 
any impediments which state con- 
nexion might throw in the way of an- 
cient canons. Amongst other changes 
which he introduced, one of the most 
remarkable was, that he deposed his 
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chancellor, and tried all cases in the 
consistory himself, with the assistance 
of his presbyters. The chancellor 
complained of this to the secular 
courts as an invasion of his office ; 
and ultimately the matter was decided 
against the bishop. The misunder- 
standing between him and Ussher 
grew out of this proceeding, and 
another in which he refused the juris- 
diction of the primate’s Prerogative 
Court. Burnet has been careful to 
give Bedel’s long complaining letters 
upon the occasion, but had he had the 
fairness to have transcribed Ussher’s 
answer, it would have appeared how 
little real reason the good bishop had 
for his lamentation. 

Disputes between two such worthy 
men, are very painful. * Long they 
could not continue ; and the primate 
and his suffragan were soon as good 
friends again as honest men ought to 
be. The only substantial complaint 
that Burnet makes against Ussher in 
the matter is, that he did not interfere 
to prevent the ordinary course of law 
in the Prerogative Court, in a cause 
where Bede! contested a certain li- 
cense to hold pluralities. But surely, 
unless the primate had regarded the 
law of the land as little as Kedel him- 
self, it was impossible he should have 
done this. The civilians were the 
proper judges of the matter, and 
Ussher acted with his usual good 
sense in not intermeddling in things 
which he could not be expected to 
understand as well as those who had 
spent their lives in the study of them. 

“ As for myself,” says the arch- 
bishop, “ mecum habito, and am_ not 
ignorant, quam sit mihi curta supellex. 
My chancellor is better skilled in the 
law than Iam, and better able to ma- 
nage matters of that kind. Suam 
quisque novit artem runneth still in my 
mind; and how easy a thing it is for 
a bishop that is ignorant in law, to do 
wrong to others, and run himself into 
a premunire.” 

But here again Burnet was thinking 
of himself. He had introduced a 
measure, by bonds of resignation, to 
prevent pluralities ; which Stillingfleet 
and the canonists pronounced to in- 
volve simony. He considered him- 
self on this occasion the victim of 
legal subtlety, and no doubt designed 
his account of Bedel in a similar situ- 
ation as a covert vindication of his 
ewn proceedings, 
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The London company of stationers 
had in 1618 established a printing 
press in Ireland; and now in 1630 
that press had the honour of delivering 
to the world the first Latin book ever 
printed in Ireland, in the primate’s 
curious “ History of Gottescalcus and 
the Controversies which he occa- 
sioned.” 

Gottescaleus was a_ benedictine 
monk, who flourished in the early part 
of the ninth century, and made him- 
self remarkable by his strenuous de- 
fence of the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and irresistible grace against the 
famous J. Scotus Erigena. Ussher 
was no doubt attracted to this subject 
by the coincidence of his own opinions 
with those of Gottescaleus. The 
work is replete with curious learning, 
and is dedicated to the elder Vossius, 
whose history of Pelagianism gives a 
larger and more extended view of the 
general controversy, and whom Ussher 
was anxious to settle in the deanery of 
Armagh. This work did not recom 
mend him much at court. The king 
was wholly under the direction of 
Laud, the avowed patron of the Ar- 
minians, and was resolved to suppress 
all popular controversy upon the 
points debated between them and the 
Calvinists. Ussher’s book being merely 
historical, and designed exclusively for 
the learned, could not well be openly 
struck at. But a treatise against Ar- 
minianism by his friend Downham, 
Bishop of Derry, met with no mercy ; 
though the whole substance of it had 
been publicly preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, in the time of Archbishop 
Bancroft. Nevertheless, letters were 
procured from the king to the two 
primates for its suppression both in 
England and Ireland; and Ussher 
found it necessary to vindicate him- 
self from the charge of encouraging 
Downham, by showing that his dis- 
course was printed before the “ History 
of Gottescaleus.” 

But, it is fair to add, Laud’s in- 
fluence with the king was often ex- 
erted for fairer and wiser purposes. 
The deplorable state of the Church of 
Ireland engaged his active mind ; and 
he resolved to try how far a royal 
injunction to the prelates might suec- 
ceed in rouzing them to reform some 
of its innumerable abuses. This do. 
cument is a very interesting one, and 
affords unquestionable evidence of the 
utterly incompetent state of the reli, 
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gious establishment at that time. The 
ignorance and non-residence of the 
clergy, their scandalous lives, and 
gross inattention to their flocks are 
very plainly stated ; nor do the bishops 
themselves escape ¢ altoge ther scot-free. 
Ussher readily seconded the king's 
pious intentions in this behalf, and set 
himself, by every means in his power, 
to restore the purity of Protestantism, 
and eradicate Popery in his province. 
Intolerant as he was in theory, the 
natural kindliness of his disposition 
was too great to be soured by his spe- 
culative severity. He assiduously cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of the Roman- 
ists, and gradually won upon many of 
them by his gentleness to lend’ an 
attentive ear to his reasonings. Nor 
was his zeal confined to them—he was 
sedulous also to remove the scruples 
of those Scottish Presbyterians who 
have always formed so large a propor- 
tion of the Protestant population of 
the north. He was the more readily 
listened to by them, because his doc- 
trinal opinions were known to approx. 
imate to their own, and because he 
was much less disposed to be over 
strict in matters of discipline and 
church government than some other 
prelates at that time. There is a 
curious description of his mode of 
living about this period given in a 
MS. book of Travels, by one of the 
Egerton family, which was first pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner, 


vols. I. & II. 


** July 8, 1634. I observed in Tre- 
dagh, divers fair, neat, well-built 
houses. But it is graced with nothing 
more than my Lord Primate’s palace, 
which is seated near unto the east gate. 
This is a neat, handsome, and conve- 
nient house, built within these twenty- 
nine years by Primate Hampton. The 
building i is four square, of wood rough 
cast, and not high : Whilst 
Dr. Ussher, the Primate that now is, is 
here resident, he preacheth constantly 
every Lord’s day in the morning in the 
chureh; there is a sermon therein in 
the afternoon; and after the same is 
ended, one of my lord’s chaplains re- 
peats his sermon in his own chapel, 
whither not only his own family resort, 
but also (the common door being open) 
those of the town that please. In one 
of the dining rooms is this conceit, the 
arms of the see and bishopric; and 
Bishop Hampton’s own arms or coat, 
enquartered together, and underneath 
is this inscription or motto, FAc TU 
SIMILITER, Sere ig a pretty, neat 
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window in the gallery, and upon a bank 
these words in fair great letters are 
written, O MAN, REMEMBER THE LAST 
Great Day. The bank is bare; the 
proportion of the letters is framed and 
cut m grass, 

“July 10. This day I dined with 
my lord primate of Ireland, Dr. Ussher, 
who is a tall, proper, and comely man, 


about 56 years of age—a plain, fami- 
liar, courteous man, who spends the 


whole day at his study, except meal 
times. He seems to be a man of preg- 
nant parts, who hath intelligence. He 
is well read in antiquities—his enter- 
tainment good and plenteous, but no- 
thing curious or excessive. He is a 
most holy and affected bishop, a guod 
companion, a man of good discourse. 
Having some conference with him about 
reading x of the book which gives liberty 
for recreation upon the I Lord’ s day, he 
used this expression, ‘that there was 
no clause therein commanding the mi- 
nister to read the book, but if it were 
published in the church by the clerk or 
churchwardens, the king's command is 
performed.’ This was and 
opinion. Here was this day at dinner, 
Dr. Richardson, bishop of Ardagh, a 
Cheshire man born, an able man and 
good scholar. He was born near Ches- 
ter, and married Sir Henry Bunbery’s 
daughter, whom I went to visit after 
dinner—a tall, fat, handsome woman. 
The bishop is an intelligent man, and 
gave me good resolution and satisfac- 
tion in many things. 

“July 12. Theard my lord primate 
preach at eight hour, at St. Owen's 
church, whic +h is his parish wherein he 
was born, where he preacheth every 
Sabbath whilst he is in Dublin. Inever 
heard a more powerful or convincing 
sermon, and indeed he is a most holy 
and heavenly man, and as pregnant 
witted as any I have heard. He does 
most industriously apply at his study, 
which he hath placed at a good distance 
from his house to prevent distraction 
and diversion by the access of company 
to visit him, who are not admitted to 
disturb his studies. This, his course 
and order is so public, as that few come 
to him at any time of the day, save at 
the hours of relaxation, which is (sie) 
from eleven to one, and at supper time, 
The rest of the day, from five in the 
morning until six in the evening, is spent 
ordinarily in his study. 

“July 13. I dined with him also, 
and then he was much more free and 
familiar with me. I had much private 
conference with him, and after dinner 
he took me into his private closet, 
where, although there be not many 
books, yet those that are, are much 
used and employed. Herein he showed 
me the whole works of the Waldenses, 
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which are very rare, and cost him 22/. 
sterling. They are in folio and octavo, 
about ten or twelve volumes. The lan- 
guage wherein they are printed is a 
miscellaneous language, mixed French 
and Spanish. These were sent him 
from a counsellor in France, as also a 
copy of the plots, and designs, and pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition in France. 
He showed me his articles of religion, 
printed in 1563: (1615) but I left mine 
with him which was (sic) more ancient 
and orthodox than his: he did enforce 
me to take away and read a packet of 
news which came unto him then, before 
himself had cast an eye upon it.” 


Another object much at Laud’s 
heart was, to get rid entirely of the 
old Calvinistic articles of the Irish 
church, and procure the recognition 
of the English articles and canons as 
its rule of faith and discipline. Bram- 
hall, his faithful friend, having been 
appointed bishop of Derry, received 
orders to move their adoption in the 
next convocation, and Lord Strafford 
was sent over as Lord Deputy, upon 
whose well-known vigour and address 
it was felt that the court might place 
unbounded reliance. To the approval 
of the English articles, not as super- 
seding, but as co-ordinate with, the 
Irish, the primate was by no means 
averse, but to the reception of the 
English canons he was altogether 
opposed; partly because he judged 
them in many respects unsuitable to 
the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, and partly because he deemed 
it undignified for one independent 
national church to borrow from an- 
other. He had, however, in Went- 
worth, a deputy far harder to be 
managed than the Grandisons and 
Falklands who preceded him, and he 
seems to have been even willing to 
sacrifice the Irish articles altogether, 
so as it were done quietly and without 
any open act of renunciation, for the 
sake of more securely carrying the 
other point. In this he succeeded ; 
and, if it were true, as Wentworth 
seems to have suspected, that he had 
a deep design of saving the articles 
also, and only amusing the deputy by 
his affected willingness to give them 
up, it is questionable whether, in point 
of law, he was not successful in that 
point also. But such duplicity is 
alien from his character. The truth 
seems to be, that though he consented 
to give up the articles, he did it out 
of necessity, and would have been 
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very willing to have retained them if 
he could; and, therefore, did not 
think himself obliged to be at all active 
in furthering that design. Strafford, 
however, was resolved that the mea- 
sure should be carried; and his own 
dramatic account gives the best pic- 
ture of the mode in which he ultimately 
did carry it. 


‘*In a former letter of mine,” writes 
he to Laud, ‘I mentioned a way pro- 
pounded by my lord primate, how to 
bring upon this clergy the articles of 
England, and silence those of Ireland, 
without noise, as it were, aliud agens, 
which he was confident would pass 
among them. In my last, I related unto 
you how his grace grew fearful he 
should not be able to effect it, which 
awakened me, that had rested hitherto 
secure upon that judgment of his, and 
had indeed leaned upon that belief so 
long as had I not bestirred myself, 
though I say it, like a man, I had been 
fatally surprised, to my extreme grief, 
for as many days as I have to live. The 
popish party growing extreme perverse 
in the Commons-house, and the parlia- 
ment thereby in great danger to have 
been lost in a storm, had so taken up 
all my thoughts and endeavours, that 
for five or six days it was not almost 
possible for me to take an account how 
business went on amongst them of the 
clergy. Besides, I reposed secure upon 
the primate, who all this while said not 
a word to me of the matter. At length 
I got a little time, and that most happily 
too, informed myself of those affairs, 
and found that the lower house of con- 
vocation had appointed a select com- 
mittee to consider the canons of the 
Church of England, and that they did 
proceed in their examination without 
conferring at all with their bishops, 
that they had gone through the Book of 
Canons, and noted in the margin such 
as they allowed, with an A, and on 
others they had entered a D, which stood 
for deliberandum; that into the fifth 
article they had brought the articles of 
Ireland to be allowed and received un- 
der the pain of excommunication ; and 
that they had drawn up their canons 
into a body, and were ready that after- 
noon to make report in the convocation. 
1 instantly sent for Dean Andrews, that 
Reverend Clerk, who sat, forsooth in 
the chair at this committee, requiring 
him to bring along the aforesaid Book 
of Canons, so noted in the margin, to- 
gether with the draught he was to pre- 
sent that afternoon to the house . . . 
But when I came to open the book, and 
run over their deliberandum, I confess I 
was not so much moved. since I come 
into Jreland. I told him certainly not 
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a Dean of Limerick, but an Ananias, [a 
character in Ben Johnson's Alche- 
mist] had sat in the chair; however, 
sure | was Ananias had been there in 
spirit if not in body, with all the fra- 
ternities and conventicles in Amster- 
dam, that | was ashamed and scan- 
dalized at it beyond measure. I did 
command him upon his allegiance he 
should report nothing to the house from 
that committee till he heard again from 
me. Being thus nettled, I gave present 
directions, and warned the primate, the 
bishops of Meath, Kilmore, Raphoe, and 
Derry, together with Dean Leslie, the 
prolocutor, and all those who had been 
of the committee, (their names I send 
you herewith also) to be with me the 
next morning. ‘Then I publicly told 
them, how unlike clergymen, that owed 
canonical obedience to their superiors, 
they had acted in their committee ; how 
unheard a part it was for a few petty 
clerks to presume to make articles of 
faith without the privity, or consent of 
state or bishop: what a spirit of 
Browneism and contradiction I observed 
in their deliberandums, &c. But these 
heady and arrogant courses they must 
know I was not to endure, nor if they 
were disposed to be frantic in this dead 
and cold season of the year, could I 
suffer them either to be mad in the con- 
vocation, or in their pu'pits. First, 
then, I required Dean Andrews that he 
should report nothing from the com- 
mittee to the house. Secondly, 1 en- 
joined Dean Leslie that, in case any of 
the committee should propound any 
question herein, he should not put it, 
but break up the sitting for that time, 
and acquaint me with all. Thirdly, 
that he should put no question at all, 
touching the receiving or not of the 
articles of the Church of Ireland. 
Fourthly, that he should put the question 
for allowing and receiving the articles 
of England, wherein he was by name 
and writing to take their votes, barely 
content or not content, without admitting 
any other discourse at all, for I would 
not endnre that the articles of the Church 
of England should be disputed. 

** And finally, because there should 
be no question in the canon, what was 
thus to be voted, I did desire my Lord 
primate would be pleased to prepare it, 
and after I had perused it, I would send 
the prolocutor a draught of the canon 
to be propounded. 

**The meeting thus broke off; there 
were some hot spirits, sons of thunder, 
emenget them, who moved that they 
should petition me for a free synod ; but, 
in fine, they could not agree among 
themselves who should put the bell 
about the cat's neck, and so this like. 
wise vanished, 
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“It is very true that for all the pri- 
mate’s silence, it is not possible but he 
knew how near they were to have 
brought in those articles of Ireland, to 
the infinite disturbance and scandal of 
the church, as I conceive ; and certainly 
could have been content I had been sur- 
prised. But he is so learned a prelate, 
and so good a man, that I do beseech 
your grace it may never be imputed to 
him. The primate accordingly framed 
a canon, which I not so well approving, 
drew one up myself. His grace came 
instantly unto me. He feared the canon 
would never pass in such form, as I had 
made it, but hoped, as he had drawn it 
up, it might; besought me, therefore, 
to think a little better of it. But I 
confess, having taken a little jealousy 
that his proceedings were not open, and 
free to those ends I had my eye upon, it 
was too late now either to persuade or 
affright me. I writ a letter to Dean 
Leslie, with the canon inclosed, which 
accordingly, that afternoon was unani- 
mously voted, excepting one man, you 
shall find his name amongst the com- 
mittees, who singly did deliberate 
upon the receiving of the articles of 
England. 

*T am not ignorant that my stirring 
herein will be strangely reported and 
censured on that side; and how I shall 
be able to sustain myself against your 
Prynnes, Pims, and Bens, withthe rest 
of that generation of odd names and 
natures, the Lord knows, &e.. . .. . 
So as now I can say the King is as abso- 
lute here as any Prince in the world can 
be, and may be still if he be not spoiled 
on that side.” &e.—Letters, pp. 343, 4, 5, 
vol, i. 


Such was Laud’s and Strafford’s 
notion of the liberties of the church! 

Ina subsequent letter, he reverts to 
the subject in a tone that betrays a 
consciousness of the illegal violence 
with which he had acted. 


*T am clear of your lordship’s opi- 
nion, it were fit the English canons were 
received here as well as the articles ; 
but the primate is hugely against it: the 
business is merely point of honour (or 
as Sir Thomas Conningsby would have 
expressed it, matter of punctilio) lest 
Ireland might become subject to the 
Church of England, as the province of 
York is to that of Canterbury. Needs, 
Sorsooth, we must be a church of our- 
selves, &c.; and this crotchet put the 
good man in such an agony as you can- 
not believe so learned a man should be 
troubled withal.... The truth is, I 
suppose there are some puritan corre- 
spondents of his, that infuse these ne- 
cessities into his head, besides a popular 
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disposition which inclines him to a desire 
of pleasing all; the sure way, I think, 
never to please a man’s self. ... By 
my last, save one, a letter was desired 
from his majesty, allowing of the course 
I held in the admission of the English 
articles, your lordship, in your letter 
mentions it, but as yet, none received. 
I desire to have one, and that it might 
be specially reciting the matter of fact. 

. that so if a company of puritans in 
England may chance in parliament to 
have a month’s mind, a man’s ears 
should be horns, I might be able to 
show, his majesty, at least, approved of 
my proceedings ; there is not any thing 
has passed since my coming to the govern- 
ment I am liker to hear of than this ; and 
therefore I would fence myself as 
strongly as I could against the mouse- 
traps* and other small engines of Mr. 
Prynne and his associates.” —Jb. p. 381. 


Bramhall’s account, as being in- 
tended for the public eye, is much 
more decent in its tone. 


*‘ It is true that in the first convoca- 
tion after the Earl of Strafford’s coming 
to the sword in Ireland, the question 
was calmly debated in the house of the 
bishops, concerning the English and 
Irish articles, whether of them were 
fitter in point of uncontroverted truth, 
and unity, and uniformity, and compli- 
ance with tender consciences, to be im- 
posed upon the Irish clergy. This was 
done before it was once moved in the 
house of the clerks. [The reader has 
seen the reason of this before: it was 
not moved, though debated in committee. ] 
All which being acted in another as- 
sembly might well be unknown to the 
dean. [Bernard ; Ussher’s chaplain. ] 
Neither was it first proposed by my 
lord primate, but in truth opposed by 
him, and with him joined Dr. Martin, 
bishop of Meath; not out of any dis- 
affection in either of them to the Eng- 
lish articles as I judge, but out of love 
to the Irish. There were no 
thoughts of two distinct standards at that 
time; andif any bishop had been known 
to have required any man to subscribe 
to the Irish articles after the English 
were received and authorized, under 
the great seal of England, he would 
have been called to an account for 
it. I do not remember any more 
than two [the primate and bishop of 
Meath of course] that spoke in favour 
of the Irish articles. If there were any, 
they were very few, and did it very 
faintly. As for Dr. Bedell, bishop of 
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Kilmore, I did not take him to be much 
a friend to the Irish articles, though he 
did use them, and must have used them 
at that time when the dean saith he ex- 
amined Mr. Price in them: for then 
they were in force and authority .. . 
No man can suppose that this change 
could be made without some sort of re- 
luctation on the part of some (very few) 
of the bishops, who perhaps had a hand 
in framing the Irish articles : rather out 
of a tender resentment of the honour 
of their church, lest another church 
should seem to give laws to them, than 
out of an opinion of the necessity of 
those articles. But concluded it was, 
and a precedent found of an ancient sy- 
nod at Cashel, which decreed the con- 
formity of the Irish church to the cus- 
toms of the Church of England.” After 
refuting the foul slander that Ussher 
bore a mortal grudge against Went- 
worth for overreaching him, he pro- 
ceeds,—‘* Yet though I durst venture 
upon the hazard of my life to acquit my 
lord primate from any such vindictive 
design as hath been imputed to him ; 
yet knowing the sweetness and facility 
of his temper, how irksome all down- 
right contradiction was to him, and 
what influence the very name of thy 


Jriend Ben-hadad had upon some of his 


less deliberate actions, I cannot exempt 
him from all surprise at all times, nor 
concurring unwittingly to accomplish 
the more politic designs of such persons 
as wanted his sincerity. God had given 
him more of the innocence of the dove 
than of the prudence of the serpent.” 
— Works, pp. 936-938. ) 


Bramhall is very confident that 
there were no thoughts of a double 
standard: and no doubt, he and Straf- 
ford had none; but, as we hinted 
above, it is not evident but that, after 
all his violence, the lord deputy was 
outwitted. The Irish articles were 
never so much as mentioned in the 
canons, and therefore could not be re- 
pealed by them. The English thirty- 
nine were, indeed, received and order- 
ed to be subseribed ; but no exclusive 
clause was introduced to prevent any 
other subscription. It would appear, 
therefore, as if the former articles 
(which Bramhall admits to have been 
in force up to this time) retained what- 
ever vigour they had before ; and, there- 
fore, that both sets of articles were 
binding in Ireland. There is some 
reason to think that this was Ussher’s 
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* The old Rat, however, was caught at last. 
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own view of the matter, since in a let- 
ter to Dr. Ward, written about this 
time, he describes the issue of their 
proceedings thus :—* The articles of 
religion agreed upon in our former 
synod, anno, 1615, we let stand as they 
did before ; but for the manifesting of 
our agreement with the Church of 
England, we have received and ap- 
proved your canons, also concluded in 
the year 1562.” And _ accordingly 
many Irish prelates for some time re- 
quired a double subscription. Since 
the time of the Restoration, however, 
there has been a long prescription 
against them; nor should we have 
disturbed their ashes (which we would 
gladly leave to rest in peace) if the 
course of our history had not com- 
pelled us. It should be added that, 
some time after this, a petition was 
presented to Strafford, by some of the 
dissatisfied clergy, to have the Irish 
articles confirmed by act of parliament, 
upon which the deputy was so enraged 
that he is said to have threatened the 
primate to have the articles burnt by 
the common hangman, if any more noise 
were made about them. This story, 
however, rests upon the authority of 
the Scottish commissioners, which is 
not very much to be depended on. 

In the question of the canons, how- 
ever, Ussher was more resolute and 
more successful. Upon Bramhall’s 
moving the reception of the English 
canons, the archbishop called in the 
lower house, and immediately put the 
question ; ; and as the synod divided, 
seeing his adversary with but one or 
two supporters, w hile himself was sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority, 
he could not restrain alook of triumph ; 
whereupon Bramhall pettishly remark- 
ed, that authorities were more valuable 
for their weights than their numbers. 
This was the only thing like a personal 
dispute that ever happened between 
these two excellent men; though we 
learn from the Strafford correspond- 
ence, that Bramhall thought himself 
rather disliked by the primate on ac- 
count of his' doctrine and manner of 
preaching. “ If the young man (Bram- 
hall) is to blame,” writes Laud, “ Iam 
sorry for him ; but I suppose it is only 
the old folly about Arminianism.” 
Bramhall’s character is written in every 
page of his writings ;—ardent, honest, 
and good-natured: and though abused 
with frantic virulence by Milton's 
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nephew, Philips, he is treated with 
much respect by A. Marvell, in his 
tremendous satire upon Parker. But 
he has greater testimony than this: 
Jeremy Taylor has embalmed his me- 
mory in one of the richest of his mag- 
nificent funeral orations ; and he who 
could command such ardent love and 
admiration from such a mind, must 
have risen above the common level of 
human excellence. 

In this same session, a long dispute 
for precedence between the archbishops 
of Dublin and Armagh was finally 
settled. In obedience to the king’s 
orders, Ussher, who would modestly 
have excused himself from the task, 
drew up a learned statement of the 
claims of his see to primacy, and vin- 
dicated those claims so satisfactorily, 
that the point has ever since been 
looked upon as decided in his favour. 

In 1638, Ussher published his Zm- 
manuel, a work still known and valued, 
and in 1639, he at last gave to the 
public, his great work De Britannica- 
rum Ecclesiarum Primordiis. Making 
his way cautiously through the mists 
of legendary fable, which seem to rest 
on the early history of most churches, 
(eager like ancient states, consecrare 
origines suas, et ad Deos referre auc- 
tores,) he brings the narrative down to 
the close of the seventh century. Upon 
some points he touches slightly as they 
deserved, but he has expatiated at more 
length upon such subjects as the Pe- 
lagian heresy, and the questions con- 
cerning St. Patrick and the early Irish 
saints. Upon this point Dr. Lanigan 
has appeared as a champion of the 
Romish side against Ussher, and is 
allowed to maintain his cause with 
some learning and ingenuity. We 
wish that we could name some fit suc- 
cessor to the primate upon the Pro- 
testant side also. But, though Stilling- 
fleet has followed in his steps so far as 
English antiquity is concerned, our 
our Church and wealthy University, 
have as yet produced no one who has 
thought it worth his while to employ 
the opportunities and leisure afforded 
him by national endowments, in ex- 
ploring the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
his native country. The only church 
history we have has been written by 
an Englishman (Bishop Mant) ;—and 
the only attempt to vindicate Ussher 
has been made by a layman (Mr. 
Monck Mason), 
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THE question respecting popery in 
Ireland has at length been brought 
before the House of Commons, in a 
form which must attract the gravest 
attention of every thoughtful man in 
the empire. Heretofore, whenever 
the subject was introduced, a cry of 
bigotry was successfully raised against 
any one who doubted the propriety or 
the policy of the grant for the support 
of the college at Maynooth. Were 
statements made impugning the doc- 
trines or the principles there taught ? 
They were vehemently denied. Were 
standard books referred to, as incul- 
cating immorality or intolerance ? 
Their authority was disputed. In 
short, the popish members and advo- 
cates availed themselves fully of the 
advantages they possessed in that in- 
difference to all religion, which is one 
of the characteristics of “ the spirit of 
the age,” any departure from or op- 
position to which would be felt as a 
reproach by a large majority of those 
to whose wisdom the affairs of the na- 
tion are entrusted. And, accordingly, 
the able, and honest, and single-minded 
men, who saw in the workings of po- 
pery, as it is taught at Maynooth, the 
greatest evils, both moral and political, 
by which a nation could be afflicted, 
very often found themselves, single- 
handed, struggling against a torrent 
of reproach and opprobrium, which 
nothing but the strong sense of duty 
by which they were upheld could have 
enabled them to sustain. For not 
merely rancorous enemies, the hire- 
ling tools of the Irish priests, “ lifted 
up their heels against them.” Had 
such alone been their assailants, “they 
could have borne it.” But, when the 
upright and honourable men with 


« whom they generally acted, looked 


coldl¥ upon, if they did not positively 
discountenance, the efforts which they 
made, to bring the abominations of 
the papal system into the light of day; 
and regarded them as actuated by an 
ultra zeal, which was “ not according 
to knowledge,” in demanding that 
Romish iniquities should no longer re- 
ceive the direct and positive counte- 
nance of the state; well might they 
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have felt misgivings, not indeed respect - 
ing the principle upon which they acted, 
but with respect to the practicability 
of the object at which they aimed, by 
which any less courageous or consistent 
advocates would have been daunted. 
That, however, is no longer the case. 
Thanks to the honourable member for 
Kilmarnock, in the House of Com- 
mons, and, out of it, to those Protes- 
tant champions who never hesitated to 
encounter obloquy and persecution by 
their bold exposures of papal into- 
lerance; the attention both of the 
legislature and the country has now 
been fully aroused ; and nothing but a 
steady and temperate perseverance in 
the course which has been so judi- 
ciously commenced, can be necessary 
to remove from the statute book those 
acts by which popery has been made a 
fixture in the realm, and_ without 
which, it is our firm belief, it would 
now be all but non-existent in Ireland. 
Mr. Colquhoun’s motion has for its 
object the repeal of the statutes by 
which Maynooth was established ; and 
that as a necessary preliminary to any 
exceptions to be taken against parlia- 
mentary grants for the teaching of 
popery in Ireland. There is, in this 
course, wisdom and justice. As long 
as those statutes continue in force, 
Great Britain must be regarded as 
countenancing the maintenance of an 
idolatrous religion ; and to object to 
the annual grants while that counte- 
nance still continues to be bestowed, 
might argue more of sectarian ran- 
cour, than of religious illumination,,or 
legislative wisdom. The supplies 
might be cut off, indeed; but the 
principle would be untouched ; and it 
is by the adoption of the principle, 
that our character as a Protestant 
nation is chiefly affected. If, however, 
the principle be surrendered, the sup- 
plies must cease as a matter of course. 
So that, while we see no valid objec- 
tion against the honesty or the con- 
sistency of the men by whom the grant 
to Maynooth has hitherto been op- 
pens we are satisfied that the mem- 
er for Kilmarnock has gone to work 
in amore effectual way, when he sat 
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down before, and drew his lines of 
circumvallation around those acts of 
the legislature, upon which that pesti- 
lent establishment has been founded. 

Nor can we omit one other consider- 
ation, which gives, in our judgment, 
the cout'se now adopted, a great ad- 
vantage over that hitherto pursued. It 
is this: it ensures the repeated discussion 
of the question. Heretofore, the minis- 
ters and their adherents had nothing 
more to apprehend or to provide against 
than one night of flash discussion upon 
the grant to Maynooth. They knew 
that upon that grant they would be 
supported by the great majority of 
their parliamentary opponents. They 
knew that it would be chiefly conducted 
by men suspected of rashness and bi- 

otry, whose statements would be as 
Gistexteful to many of their friends, as 
they would be offensive to their ene- 
mies; and whose principles were sus- 
pected to be so extreme that they must 
bring discredit to any party by whom 
they might be adopted. Against the 
opposition encountered on such occa- 
sions, O’Connell, and his slaves, the 
ministers, well knew that vehement 
assertion and scornful denunciation 
were sure to prevail; and the one 
brilliant battle having been fought and 
won, by means of falsehood the most 
gross, and equivocation the most guilty 
and contemptible, the subject was 
dropped, by common consent, for the 
remainder of the session ; its revival 
being prohibited fully as much by the 
passive discountenance of the conser- 
vatives, as by the more active demon- 
strations of an intolerant disgust on 
the part of the ministers of the crown, 
and those who helped to keep them in 
office for the promotion of popish ob- 
jects. 

But the course which Mr. Col- 
quhoun has now adopted, involves a 
total change in the conduct of the 

uestion. It is not now to be one 
field night of discussion, after which 
the subject is heard of no more. He 
has moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
at every stage of which the discussion 
may be renewed, when it must be 
conducted in such a way as to render 
it impossible that groundless assertions 
or assumptions upon the one side or 
the other should be suffered to pass 
unexposed or unrebuked. Whatever 
is weak or groundless on the part 
either of the defenders or the inipugi- 
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ers of the Maynooth system, must 
needs now be laid bare; so that if 
that seminary is doomed to fall, it can- 
not be by slander or calumny ; and if 
it is fated to stand, it must be by some- 
thing very different, indeed, from a 
flagitious denial of matters of fact, or 
slanderous vituperation of the motives 
and principles of those who have been 
moved by a high sense of duty to 
originate such inquiries. The sub- 
ject must now be thoroughly examined 
in all its bearings. No desperate au- 
dacity of assertion, or thimblerig in- 
genuity of manceuvre, can now be 
successfully employed to divert the 
mind of the country from the consi- 
deration of the propriety or expediency 
of any longer continuing to maintain 
such a system. If it be wise, the wis- 
dom must appear. If it be politic, the 
policy must become apparent. If, 
on the other hand, the contrary should 
be the case; and the system should 
be, both upon grounds religious and 
political, proved to be utterly unde- 
serving the support which it has ob- 
tained ; the public will surely look for 
some better reason for maintaining it, 
than that it serves to furnish areckless 
government with unscrupulous parti- 
sans, and to continue the predomi- 
nance of a foul superstition amongst 
an ignorant and a credulous people. 
The preliminary objection taken 
even to the entertaining such a ques- 
tion, with a view to the discontinuance 
of the grant, namely, that Maynooth 
having been established before the le- 
gislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the imperial par- 
liament having undertaken the fulfil- 
ment of those compacts to which the 
Irish parliament stood pledged, the 
legislature cannot now, without a vir- 
tual breach of public faith, refuse to 
abide by their engagement, requirés 
a brief consideration. In the first 
place, we deny the fact, that any such 
pledge was then given. Maynooth 
was, no doubt, considered as one of 
the many Irish incumbrances by which 
the union was burdened. It was an 
establishment for which provision was 
to be made in the English parliament, 
just as it had used to be in the Irish ; 
that is, just as provision was used to 
be made for any of the other eleemosy- 
nary institutions of the country; for 
the charter schools, the foundling hos- 
pital, and the various other charitable 
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establishments which were dependent 
for support upon aid from parliament. 
But as the Irish parliament might, at 
any time, withhold its grants from any 
of these institutions; so, in the un- 
fettered exercise of its power, might 
the imperial parliament use a similar 
discretion ; as was, indeed, proved in 
the case of the two institutions above 
named, the one of which has been ab- 
solutely extinguished, and the other so 
erippled in its means, as to have been 
rendered comparatively useless. We 
will be told, perhaps, that they, for 
their abuses, have been put down. 
Conceding, for argument sake, but by 
no means admitting the fact, we tell 
the objector, that it is not for its me- 
rits those who disapprove of the sys- 
tem pursued at Maynooth, desire that 
it should be extinguished. If the 
demerits and abuses of other insti- 
tutions have furnished _ plausible 
grounds for withdrawing from them 
parliamentary aid, all that we ask is, 
that Maynooth should be judged by a 
similar rule; and if it shall be found 
to have answered the purposes for 
which it was originally instituted by 
the government; or even if it be 
found not to have answered purposes 
diametrically the opposite of those 
contemplated by its founders, we will 
be amongst the foremost to say, let it 
alone. Although we never could 
have been parties to its origin, neither 
will we be parties to any violent ef- 
forts for its overthrow ; believing 
that it is ofttimes wiser passively to 
endure what is merely an evil in 
theory, than to incur, by a hasty and 
intemperate attempt to remove it, 
what may prove a still greater evil in 
ractice. But we do think that this 
is all that can be conceded. We can- 
not permit the advocates for May- 
nooth to lay claim to any divine or 
imprescriptible right to be exempted 
from all inquiry. The act of union 
handed over that establishment to the 
British parliament, to be dealt with as 
to its wisdom should seem fitting ; in 
like manner, as all the other establish- 
ments were handed over, many of 
which have long since ceased to exist. 
We cannot admit that the legislature 
were free to deal in a simmary way 
with the latter, upon cause being 
shown, while their hands were tied up 
with respect to the former, no matter 
what the cause whith niight be shown. 
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And all that we ask is, that parliament 
should open its ears to our complaints ; 
and if we do not produce a case 
against Maynooth, by which its loud« 
est and most intrepid advocates ought 
to be struck dumb, we are content to 
pass for the fools or the madmen 
which, by the most shameless of the 
pto-popery organs, we have been re- 
presented. 

In the next place, even grantin 
that there was such a pledge as that 
contended for, (which we utterly deny) 
there is still a higher principle to 
which it might be called upon to give 
place. “Salus populi suprema lex.” 
And if it can be shown that the safety 
of the empire is placed in imminent 
peril by the working of any of those 
institutions which may have owed 
their existence to its free bounty ; no 
matter what the conditions under 
which such institutions may have 
been established, they must be consi- 
dered subordinate to the one indis- 
pensible condition, without which 
neither they nor any other could be 
fulfilled ; that is, that they do not 
compromise the public safety, that 
they are compatible with a due obe- 
dience to the laws, and that they have 
no direct tendency to endanger the 
integrity of the empire. Talk to us, 
indeed, of engagements solemnized by 
the act of union, which go to provide a 
machinery by which the union itself is 
to be dissolved! No sane man could 
ever have contemplated any thing so 
preposterous. And we do trust we 
make no very unreasonable demand 
upon the candour of the public, when 
we require, that the system pursued 
at Maynooth should cease to receive 
the countenance of the state, and that 
the grant for its maintenance should 
be discontinued, if it be proved to be 
a well-spring of disloyalty and sedi- 
tion, from which proceed the sorest 
evils by which this country is afflicted. 
And this we say, without any wish to 
prejudge the important question at 
issue, and with an earnest recommen- 
dation to our readers, to give that 
establishment the full benefit of British 
law, and to hold all those connected 
with it innocent, until they are proved 
guilty. 

Mr. Colquhoun begins his statement 
by referring to a very striking differ- 
enee between the tWo acts of the 
Irish parliament, by which the college 
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of Maynooth was founded. By the 
first, the act of 1795, the gov ernment 
of the college was vested in twenty- 
one trustees, of whom a majority were 
laymen. By the act of 1800, the 
trustees were divided into two bodies ; 
the one were constituted visitors, and 
deprived of all power of interfering 
with the general management of the 
system ; the others were invested with 
a’ complete control over the institu- 
tion in‘all its parts ; they alone drew 
up“ rules,* they alone appointed pro- 
fessors,* they * alone ‘prescribed the 
educational courses by which the young 
persons sent to that seminary were to 
be trained in their duties to God and 
to man.+ All these important powers 
were lodged in a’ body, four fifths of 
whom were Romish ecclesiastics, and 
possessed, moreover, of a power of fill- 
ing up their own number as a vacancy 
arose :— so that,” to use Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s words, “instead of the object 


which Mr. Pitt had view being 
realized, by securing to the govern- 
ment a large ascendanc *y in the ma- 


nagement of Maynooth, the act of 
1800 reversed the whole arrangement, 
deprived the government of all con- 
trol, turned the visitation into a 
complete farce, and handed over to 
the trustees unlimited power.” And 
hence, a system as arbitrary and 
despotic as any inquisitor could de- 
sire; and as a school of theological 
learning, as intensely and as venomously 
popish, as in the darkest ages of the 
Romish church, could be prescribed 
by the most hood-winked ecclesiastic. 
But the politicians by whom the 
college was founded took credit to 
themselves for one master stroke of 
policy, by which, as they imagined, a 
great advantage was secured. The 
race of priests was to be improved. 
Irish students were no longer to have 
recourse to the Continent for educa- 
tion, where they must needs be con- 
taminated by the revolutionary doc- 
trines which were abroad. They 
were to be trained and educated at 
home, under a government by which 
they were cherished and protected ; 
and the conse quence, assuredly, would 
be, that they: would become con- 
spicuous for their loyalty, and that 
their influence would very speedily be 
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felt, in softening the prejudices, and 
tranquillizing the passions of an irri- 
table and discontented people. Such 
were the anticipations. What are the 
facts? Let the whig tourist, Mr. 
Inglis, answer the question. That 
intelligent traveller thus writes : — 


‘*T had ample opportunity of forming 
comparisons between the priest of the 
olden time and the priest of Maynooth ; 
and with every disposition to deal fairly 
by both, I did return to Dublin with 
the perfect conviction of the justice of 
the opinion which I had heard expressed. 
I found the old foreign educated priest 
a gentleman; a man of frank, easy 
deportment, and good general informa- 
tion; but by no means in general so 
good a catholic as his brother of May- 
nooth: him I found either a coarse, 
vulgar-minded man, or a stiff, close, 
and very conceited man; but, in every 
instance, popish to the back-bone; 
learned, I dare say, in theology, hes 
profoundly ignorant of all that liberal- 
izes the mind; a hot zealot in religion ; 
and fully impressed with, or professing 
to be impressed with the sense of his 
consequence and influence. I entertain 
no doubt that the disorders which ori- 
ginate in hatred of protestantism ve e 
been increased by the Maynooth educs 
tion of the catholic priesthood. It is 
the Maynooth priest who is the agitating 


priest; and if the foreign educated 
priest chances to be a more liberal 


minded man, less of a hater of protest- 
antism than is consistent with the pre- 
sent spirit of catholicism in Ireland, 
straightway an assistant red-hot trom 
Maynooth i is appointed to the parish. In 
no country in Kurope,—no, not even in 
Spain,*—is the spirit of popery so in- 
tensely anti-protestant, as in Ireland.” 


Now, upon this part of the subject, 
we shall content ourselves with this 
one testimony ; coming as it does from 
a man whose prejudices lay the other 
way; and we may add, that it is in 
substantial accordance with allegations 
and admissions from Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr, Wyse, and every competent 
judge who was examined upon the 
subject in the parliamentary inquiries 
which took place respecting the state 
of Ireland. 

So far, as to the change wrought in 
the character of the Irish priesthood, 
by the establishment of Maynooth. 
But that is not the gravamen of the 
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charge which may be brought against 
its founders. It is our belief, that had 
it not been established, popery would 
now be well nigh extinct. Politically 
it would be altogether powerless. It 
would exist, if it existed at all, in the 
shape of a despised and expiring heresy, 
instead of flourishing, as it does, as a 
dominant faction, which gives laws to 
the empire. 

In point of fact, it was yielding 
rapidly to the progress of light and 
knowledge. Those classes who for- 
merly furnished candidates for its 
priesthood were retreating rapidly 
from its communion. The other 
liberal professions had been thrown 
open to them, and it became the rarest 
thing possible in Ireland to find a 
Roman Catholic gentleman designating 
his child for holy orders. Had go- 
vernment only withheld its aid, and 
not interfered, by positive endowment, 
to protect the system against those 
moral causes which were every day 
operating its natural decay, it would 
have gradually deteriorated until it 
became altogether uninfluential. But 
just as divine Providence was thus, as 
it were, letting it down, our statesmen 
who were, in their own conceit, wiser 
than Providence, resolved to take it 
up; and when popery was at a dis- 
count amongst its own professors, who 
exhibited a growing reluctance to 
meet the demands upon them for the 
outfit and the education of that low 
class of aspirants to the ministry who 
alone could now be found to under- 
take the clerical functions, our Pro- 
testant government come forward and 
say, “be not discouraged, we will up- 
hold you; you shall no longer be 
dependent upon the benevolence of 
individuals of your own communion. 
You shall have an establishment of 
your own, supported by the bounty of 
the state, where you may pursue un- 
disturbed those studies which will 
best fit you for acting upon the super- 
stition and the credulity of the peo- 
ple; and it will not be our fault if 
you do not make good use of your 
time, so as at least to retard the decay 
of your influence in Ireland.” If such 
were the set purpose with which the 
grant was made, it could not have 
more completely accomplished _ its 
ends. Popery has been arrested by it 
in its progress towards dissolution ; 
and fixed in its most corrupted form 
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upon a basis from which it cannot be 
easily removed. It has given perma- 
nency to a putrescence which is taint- 
ing-the moral atmosphere, and which 
would have otherwise undergone those 
decomposing processes by which all 
its virulence would have passed away. 
Such, in reality, has been one of the 
results of this fatal experiment in Ire- 
land. Nor is it uninstructive to see 
how politicians, who sought to esta- 
blish a control over an unscriptural 
priesthood, by means of a grant for 
the teaching of religious error, have 
only, in effect, succeeded in erecting a 
tyranny under which they the mselves 
must be the veriest slaves. We repeat 
it, had popery in Ireland been only let 
alone, it would have gone down. It 
is by legislative empyricism it has been 
cockered into its present state, in 
which it exists as a sort of cross be- 
tween rabid democracy and monkish 
superstition ; the influence of the agi- 
tator coming in to the-aid of the reli- 
gionist, and the religionist imparting, 
in his turn, a consecrating influence to 
agitation. 

But this was an error which cannot 
now be retrieved. We cannot undo 
the evil that has been already incurred, 
but much may even still be done, to 
mitigate its effects, and to arrest its 
progress. And for this purpose it is 
indispensable that the public should be 
informed respecting the course of edu- 
cation pursued at Maynooth, in order 
that the national judgment should be 
taken respecting the propriety of ex- 
tending to it any longer a national 
sanction. What books are read as 
books of authority? That is the im- 
portant question. What are the works 
appointed for the instruction of those 
who are to be the instructors of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland? Are 
they such as inculcate sound loyalty 
and pure morals; or such as repute 
disloyalty a virtue, and make light of 
the obligation of an oath? Now this 
can only be known by honest and pa- 
tient inquiry. We fully sympathise 
with the utter incredulity which be- 
longs to every generous mind, and 
which prompts a disdainful rejection 
of the imputation which would repre- 
sent the guardians of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith in Ireland as the teachers 
of flagitious morals. But we say, 
neither let any hasty judgment be 
formed respecting the motives of 
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those by whom they are aecused. Let 
both be patiently heard, and let a true 
verdict be given according to the evi- 
dence. To dismiss the accusation 
without hearing the proofs, must he 
just as unsatisfactory to honourable 
minds as to admit it without requiring 
the proofs. The advocates and the 
impugners of the papal system, as it is 
carried on at Maynooth, are now ary 
at the bar of public opinion, and bot 
must be fully heard, before any suffi- 
eient grounds can be laid for either 
acquittal or condemnation. 

What, then, is the evidence by 
which we learn the nature of the 
books employed at Maynooth, and by 
which the minds of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood are formed? Any 
slanderous productions of political or 
polemical detractors? Yo = such 
thing. We repudiate all information 
from such sources. The evidence we 
rely on, and the only evidence we 
rely on, is derived from the Roman 
Catholic Bishops and Professors, as 
set forth in the Eighth Report of 
the Commissioners of Education. 
They were examined at length, and 
with great ability, by the gentlemen 
before whom they appeared. We 
believe the present Judge Forster was 
the commissioner who took the most 
active part in that portion of the 
inquiry; and the report, undoubtedly, 
embodies a mass of curious and im- 
portant information, by which the 
character of Maynooth, as a theologi- 
eal, educational institution, is made so 
very clear, that there can now be 
“no mistake ” about it, 

We are not, in this paper, about to 
disgust our readers by the citations, 
even under the guise of a learned 
language, of those passages, reeking 
with filth and obscenity, with which 
the students at Maynooth are familiar- 
ized, as part of their preparation for 
holy orders, On a future occasion 
we may find it necessary, loathsome 
though it be, to enter upon the sub- 
ject, and we feel convinced that it is 
the bounden duty of those by whom 
the case of Maynooth has been 
brought before parliament, to leave 
no member of the legislature who is 
called upon to consent to the grant, 
with the excuse of saying that he 
never heard of, and could not ima- 
gine, such abominations. They should 


all be distinctly informed, as should 
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also their constituents, what it is 
which they contribute to teach; for 
we feel well persuaded that a majo- 
rity of those who are at present con- 
senting parties to the upholding of the 
system, not knowing in reality what it 
is, would recoil with horror from the 
very idea of affording it support or 
countenance, if its true character 
stood revealed before them. We 
will, however, pretermit, for the pre- 
sent, all that relates to those instruc. 
tions by which Romish priests are 
trained for the duties of the confes- 
sional, and turn to another part of 
the subject, in which our readers may 
know how they are instructed to re- 
gard the obligation of an oath, and 
to teach subjects their allegiance. 

Among the books returned to the 
Commissioners of Edueation in 1826, 
as those which the students were re- 
quired to purchase at their own ex- 
pense, we find the ‘ Commentaries 
of Menochius,” the “ Dogmatic Theo- 
logy of Delahogue, “ Bailly’s moral 
Theology,” and “ Cabasutius on the 
Canon Law.” 

Now we will confine ourselves for 
the present to one point, namely, the 
manner in which the students are in- 
structed to regard the obligation of 
an oath. In Bailly’s moral theology, 
vol, ii. p. 117, we find the following : 
—‘ A promissory oath obliges, under 
penalty of mortal sin, to do that 
which is promised in the oath; un- 
LESS THERE BE LEGITIMATE EXCUSES.” 
Then follow seven causes which they 
are instructed to believe may be all 
ranked under the head of legitimate 
excuses. Of these, some are, in 
truth, what they are described to be. 
It is a legitimate excuse for not ful- 
filling the obligation of an oath, that 
the individual so bound was not able 
to do so; that he was under such 
constraint as deprived him of free 
agency ; and there are other cases 
in which he may fail to fulfil his pro- 
mise, and in which it is equally loos 
that he is altogether free from blame, 
But they are all cases in which 
common sense and natural conscience 
both coneur in proving the rule by 
the exception. But what will the 
reader say to the following just ex- 
cuses for disregarding the obligation 
of an oath? According to the doc- 
trine laid down at Maynooth, an oath 
becomes void when inconsistent with 
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the rights, or contrary to the prohi- 
bition of a superior. It is to be re. 
garded as of no obligation when made 
void by sueh superior. This is thus 
illustrated :—.“« The superior (that is 
the general) of all the orders of the 
monks, can validly, even without cause, 
make void the oaths of all his sub- 
jects.” Now these orders are rami- 
fied through all the world, while 
their superiors all reside at Rome; 
se that whatever the obligations 
may be which they undertake under 
the various governments to which 
they profess allegiance, there is’ an 
individual residing at Rome, whose 
fiat is sufficient to render them void, 
and who is himself bound to use 
all the power which he possesses 
in obedience to his Holiness the Pope, 
and for the promotion of papal ob- 
jects! 

Another cause which is regarded 
as a just impediment to the due per- 
formance of the obligation of an oath, 
is, that more good may be done by its 
violation than by its observance. Now 
let this principle be applied to the 
ease of those who took an oath not to 
disturb or subvert the Protestant 
religion as by law established; an 
oath which was, as it were, the pur- 
chase of great political power by the 
abuse of which the established church 
might be endangered. Well, to 
plain-judging men, the oath sounds 
very well, It promises to the pro- 
fessors of the reformed religion, and 
the holders of church property, & 
complete security against disturbance 
or molestation. But how will the 
Romish casuists regard it? They 
will consider whether more good may 
not be done by stimulating an attack 
upon the professors of an heretical 
faith, than by carrying its provisions 
into effect; and if the conclusion 
should be, that the interests of the 
Church of Rome require that it should 
be set at naught, its obligation forth- 
with becomes null and void, and no 
true son of the church will hold him- 
self at liberty to observe it. Whe- 
ther any thing like this actually has 
as yet taken place inAhis country, or 
in the parliament, it is not for us to 
say. We are only at present con- 
eerned with principles; and we shall 
only permit ourselves to remark, that 
if such principles be taught at May- 
nooth, such conduct on the part of 
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those who are under the influence of 
instructors trained and disciplined in 
that seminary, would not greatly sur- 
prise us. 

Now let us pause for a moment, 
and ask of the members of the British 
legislature, are these doctrines, for the 
teaching and preaching of which it is 
right to allocate a public grant in this 
Protestant empire? Are we, er are 
we not, Christian in more than name ? 
If we be, how can we thus consent to 
make void the laws of the great and 
eternal God, by such special pleading, 
perversion, and equivocation, as we 
have above described ? We know not. 
Fain would we believe, that what has 
hitherto been done by our legislature, 
has been done in ignorance ; and that 
they knew not how deeply the interests 
of scriptural truth were compromised, 
when they consented to lend the coun- 
tenance of the state to the teaching of 
what they believed to be no worse than 
an idle or harmless superstition. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that exvediency is the god whom but 
too many of our public men are prone 
to worship; and that the interests of 
truth, and the moral well-being of my- 
riads of their fellow creatures, are too 
often sacrificed to political convenience. 
This, however, only renders it the 
more incumbent upon all those who 
value the pure word of God, to bring 
this important subject, in all its bear- 
ings, fully and faithfully before the 
mind of the empire: for until that be 
done, it cannot be known how far as a 
nation we are chargeable with the ac- 
tual guilt of wickedly cherishing a sys- 
tem of most blasphemous impiety, 
which literally * teaches lies in hypo- 
crisy,” and by which “ the conscience 
is seared as with a red hot iron;” or 
only of inadvertently contributing to 
establish it, in utter ignorance of its 
abominations. 

Of Lord Morpeth, all our personal 
feelings would ‘ead us to speak well. 
He is, in temper, in manners, in kind- 
ness and benignity of disposition, all 
that is caleulated to inspire respect 
and affection; and his charities since 
he came to Ireland have been, to our 
own knowledge, such as throw into the 
shade all his predecessors whom we 
can remember. It is, therefore, with 
not a little pain that we feel compelled 
to observe upon his statements and de- 
clarations in the debate upon Mr, Col. 
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quhoun’s motion, and which were so 
calculated to electrify with an indig- 
nant astonishment hisChristian hearers. 
Having listened to the speech of the 
honourable gentleman by whom the 
question was introduced, and having 
heard the books which were read, or 
referred to as standards, in Maynooth, 
and the doctrines which they incul- 
cated—these doctrines being, according 
to this representation, not only hereti- 
cal, but immoral and seditious —the 
noble lord contented himself with ob- 
serving, in substance, as follows :— 
** Very well, all that may be true, but 
has not Maynooth been established for 
the teaching of popery ? Unless, there- 
fore, these doctrines be not popery, 
there is no real ground of complaint. 
By teaching them, the college is only 
faithfully fulfilling the ends of its in- 
stitution.” Such was, in substance, 
the purport of the noble lord’s speech. 
We marvelled when we read it — not 
only because we had strong reasons 
for respecting the noble lord’s private 
character; but also, because it be- 
trayed a singular want of tact in deal- 
ing with such a subject, if not a very 
contemptuous disregard for the moral 
feeling’ of the body whom he addressed, 
and, indeed, we might add, of the 
Christian people of the entire empire. 
Surely the noble lord could not 
mean deliberately to maintain, that 
any sanction which has hitherto been 
given to popery, is to be regarded as a 
sanction to the lax morality which has 
been just described. If the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth be in reality se- 
ditious and revolting, to say that ‘they 
are the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, is but to implicate popery 
in the same condemnation. That the 
system should have been, as it is, sub- 
ordinately established amongst us, may 
have been very unwise ; but that fact 
cannot alter the nature of principles, 
or change the quality of actions. Right 
must still be right, and wrong must 
still be wrong. Evil and good do not 
therefore change places. And no le- 
gislative countenance which may have 
been conferred upon the system through 
human ignorance, can, without the 
most astonishing effrontery, be pleaded 
in bar to that sentence which enlight- 
ened public opinion must pronounce, 
when it is weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 
Indeed the very case which the no. 
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ble lord has made for an acquittal, is 
the case upon which Mr. Colquhoun 
relies for conviction. Mr. Colquhoun 
produces the Maynooth class books, as 
they have been given by the professors 
of that institution, and compels them 
to disclose those guilty secrets by which 
the character of their seminary is so 
seriously compromised. Lord Mor- 
peth contends that it is of the very 
essence of popery that such things 
should there be taught; and that as 
we have planted the tree, we have no 
right to find fault with the fruits. 
Would it not be a wiser inference to 
say, if such be the fruits, let us beware 
how we any longer cherish the tree ; 
if such be popery, it surely is not en- 
titled in a Protestant state to any pe- 
culiar favour ? 

Mr. Colquhoun says to the gentle- 
men of the House of Commons, pause 
before you allocate any more public 
money for the maintenance of a system 
which, if followed out in practice, must 
be a fruitful source of immorality and 
crime. Lord Morpeth says, do not 
hesitate at all; give, as usual, the 
public money for the support of the 
seminary at Maynooth; for bad as is 
the representation which the honour- 
able member has made of the doctrines 
which are there taught, they are, ne- 
vertheless, genuine popery ; and it was 
for the teaching of that, and that alone, 
the college was called into existence. 

Such is, we think, no exaggerated re- 
presentation of the drift and the value 
of Lord Morpeth’s argument; which 
respect for that noble lord’s many vir- 
tues could make us wish had never 
been maintained. We leave it, without 
another word, to the judgment of the 
reader. 

But it was, positively, the only thing 
in the shape of argument, which was 
uttered by any speaker on the same 
side during the debate. “The rhe- 
torical artificer,”’ Mr. Shiel, did not 
appear; and the brutal violence of 
O’Connell only proved the consum- 
mate power and skill by which the 
subject had been handled by the ho- 
nourable mover. Without such an 
exhibition of temper on the part of 
this great demagogue, we should not, 
at this distance, have been quite cer- 
tain that the subject was managed 
with the prudence, and the moderation, 
and the ability, by which the greatest 
impression is to be made. 
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If Mr. Colquhoun’s speech had no 
other effect than that of baving called 
forth Mr. O’Connell’s reply, it would 
have done good service. The rabid 
orator seemed, literally, in his rage 
and fury, self-abandoned. He seemed 
to have lost all sense of prudence, or 
even of shame, in the scurrilous in- 
vective to which he gave vent ; and to 
be totally oblivious of the obvious con- 
clusion to which all who witnessed this 
disgusting exhibition must come,— 
namely, that the charges must have 
some strong foundation in fact, which 
couldthus provoke an old and harden- 
ed impostor to forget all decency and 
all propriety, and to content himself 
with foul-mouthed abuse of an adver- 
sary, instead of taking the obvious 
means of proving, if he could do so, 
the charges brought against the system 
of education pursued at Maynooth 
unfounded. 

Mr. O'Connell is naturally a good- 
humoured fellow. He is one who well 
knows the value of a sportive ridicule, 
when he has to. deal with one who is 
a mere retailer of “ railing accusations” 
which only evince the folly or the ma- 
lice of the accuser. He would be kut 
too happy, in such a case, to nail his 
antagonist to his proofs ; to call upon 
him to produce his evidences; and to 
refer the whole matters at issue to 
such a tribunal for final adjudication, 
as would most conclusively and most 
triumphantly manifest the real charac- 
ter of the injurious imputations which 
were heaped upon his creed. Why 
did he not do so in the present in- 
stance? Why did he not dare the 
member for Kilmarnock to produce 
his proofs? Why did he not challenge 
such an investigation as must bring 
out the whole merits of the case, on 
the one side as well as on the other, 
and brand slanderer on the brow of 
his opponent, if his allegations were 
not fully supported? Will any one 
pretend to say that Daniel O’Connell 
did not take this course for any other 
reason than that it would not suit him? 
We believe no one who has a regard 
for truth will venture upon such an 
assertion. And why would it not suit 
him? Because there is not a single 
statement of the member for Kilmar- 
nock which would not have been con- 
firmed by damning proof ; and because 
the closer and the deeper the sub- 
ject was investigated, the more mon- 
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strous and the more intolerable would 
it appear, that a Protestant state shou!d 
uphold and countenance the Romish 
system as it is taught and practised in 
Ireland! 

But why press such a question at 
the present moment, when it is clear 
that if parliament withdrew the grant 
to-morrow, a much larger sum, partly 
through faction, and partly through 
superstition, would be raised by volun- 
tary contribution? ‘That, we believe, 
is true. Whatever might have been 
the case had the grant never been 
made, (and we believe there are few 
enlightened men who do not now 
lament that it ever was made,) its 
withdrawal at present would only 
operate as a stimulant to the friends 
and abettors of popery, both religious 
and political, to put every engine in 
play by which a fund might be raised 
which would for the future render 
them independent of all state endow- 
ment. But then, if they were thus 
made independent of the state, the 
state would no longer be responsible 
for them. What we, the Protestants 
of this great empire, complain of, is, 
not that popery is taught, but that it 
is taught by authority; that aid and 
countenance is given to the teaching 
of it. Now if it be found upon in- 
quiry to instil into its votaries the 
principles contained in the class-books 
of Maynooth, that would be to confer 
a legislative sanction upon the most 
deadly delusions. This, assuredly, is 
not the office of a Protestant govern- 
ment; and if nothing more were done 
than simply to disclaim all patronage 
of a system thus obnoxious to grave 
imputations, (we write, be it remem- 
bered, upon the supposition that the 
charges against Maynooth are capable 
of being fully substantiated,) a single 
moment should not be lost in casting 
from ourselves the foul reproach of 
being actively instrumental in the up- 
holding of such abominations. 

We have admitted that if the grant 
be withdrawn a larger sum would, in 
all probability, be raised for the same 
object.. But we are not of opinion 
that it would continue to be so raised 
very long. The- tide of voluntary 
contribution would have its ebb as 
well as its flow; and if in the one case 
it was raised very much above the 
present grant, it would, in the other, 
fall very much below it. Our maxim 
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would be to leave the superstition of 
the country to its own resources. 
Neither discountenance it by penal. 
ties, nor aid it by contributions. Let 
truth and knowledge, as far as may be, 
have free play to act upon the minds 
of its votaries, and in an age like this, 
it must needs happen that the circle 
of light will gradually gain upon the 
circle of darkness. By a state endow- 
ment there is an arrest of this salu- 
tary progress. The powers of dark- 
ness receive an augmentation by 
which they are better enabled to re- 
sist the powers of light; and error 
becomes fixed and permanent, which 
would otherwise have yielded to the 
quiet and gentle processes which 
were silently at work for its extine- 
tion. Now if this be so, would it not 
be wise, even humanly speaking, to 
encounter at once the abuse and the 
turbulence which the politician should 
calculate upon if the grant were with- 
drawn? and to take a manly stand 
upon Christian principle, which would 
be found in the end not only more in 
accordance with the word of God, but 
more conducive to those temporal ends 
which good government is intended to 
answer ? 

But when we are asked, why should 
the subject at present be agitated? we 
answer, for the sake of the Roman 
Catholics themselves. We are per- 
suaded that by a thorough sifting of 
it, the minds of many of the more 
candid and enlightened of that body 
must be disabused. They never would 
advert of themselves to those standard 
class-books, out of which their clergy 
receive their instruction, if the subject 
were not forced upon their attention 
by such discussions as have taken 
place. And when they come seri- 
ously to inquire whether these things 
are indeed so, we need not say that a 
very great step will have been taken 
in advance, and we may confidently 
look forward to the hour of their 
moral and spiritual emancipation. 

And now one word for the en- 
lightened gentlemen who deem it 
illiberal to suspect Roman Catholic 
teachers of the principles which are 
laid to their charge. We allude not 
here to that utterly unprincipled class 
of men, who reject the charge al- 
though they believe it, and who deem 
“a eompact alliance” with ultra. 
montane papists as legitimate in poli- 
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tical warfare, as ever was the alliance 
of the Turk by any of the Christian 
powers, when that alliance promised 
to be useful. We allude not now to 
those whose official consideration and 
official emoluments depend upon the 
support they receive from Irish pas 
pists, who are only “feeding fat” 
their ancient grudge against the 
chureh establishment, and facilita- 
ting the accomplishment of a repeal of 
the Union, by keeping them in power, 
We allude to that class of speculative, 
half-informed, sky-larking _ politici- 
ans, who find it very easy to be 
amazingly liberal of what they do not 
care one farthing about, and who 
think it savours of soul and elevation 
of sentiment, and that it stamps them 
as some of the choicest spirits of the 
age, to profess and act upon a most 
scornful incredulity respecting all 
such allegations as would impute to 
the practical working of the Church 
of Rome at the present day the doe. 
trines or practices by which it was 
characterised some centuries ago, be- 
fore the present great advanee of 
knowledge and civilization, Might 
we venture, modestly, to intimate to 
these lofty geniuses not to deem 
themselves infallible ? Might we 
venture to intimate, that these were 
precisely the views which were acted 
upon in 1829, and to ask them how 
far have they been justified? Might 
we venture to suggest to them that 
the strongest professions were made 
at that time by Roman Catholics, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, of respect 
for the church; and to ask them how 
they have been observed? Might we 
venture, with great humility, to sug- 
gest to them, that an oath was at that 
time framed, by which Roman Catho- 
lics pledged themselves before God, 
not to use any powers which were 
given them under the Emancipation 
Act, for the injury of the chureh 
establishment, and to ask them how it 
has been respected? Might we in- 
vite them, respectfully, to open their 
eyes, and look steadily at the present 
attitude of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland? We implore them to 
bestow a statesman-like attention upon 
the sayings and the doings of that body, 
and to account for them, if they can, 
upon any other principle, than that of 
rooted enmity to British connection 
and a Protestant establishment, which 
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might well be derived from the class- 
books and the commentaries from which 
they receive instruction. Let those 
gentlemen hold in mind that their 
attention is not now called to matters 
of speculation, but to matters of fact; 
that the issue to be tried is not, 
whether certain doctrines, known to 
be held in former times, are now 
imputable to the Roman Catholic 
body, simply because they have never 
been disclaimed, but whether it is not 
a notorious and admitted fact, that 
they are maintained and taught at 
the present day; and that the gentle- 
men who now call the attention of 
parliament to these things, are not 
those who desire to revive imputa- 
tions which have no better foundation 
than exploded and antiquated errors, 
but men who desire to guard against 
practical dangers —men who find no 
difficulty in believing that doctrines 
are taught inculcating a disregard of 
oaths, because they see clearly that 
oaths are not observed; and who 
cannot refuse to credit the assevera- 
tions of Roman Catholic witnesses, 
that notions subversive of true alle- 
giance to our sovereign lady the 
Queen are inculeated, when the 
whole body of the Romish clergy are 
openly banded together in a project 
which aims at nothing less than a 
dismemberment of the empire. 

Such is the issue which is to be 
tried. Let no one, therefore, presume 
to tell us, that the grave charges 
which constitute so many counts in 
the indictment against Maynooth, are 
to be scouted as the dreams of enthu- 
siasts or fanatics, who are not worthy 
of the least attention. The people of 
England think not so, The clergy of 
England think not so. A growing 
number of the educated and influential 
classes, who but lately entertained a 
different sentiment, think not so. 
That powerful publication, the Quar- 
terly Review, which had always ab- 
stained from expressing or counte- 
nancing strong opinions upon the sub- 
ject, has, of late, put forth some 
papers of consummate power, which 
may be taken as an index of the im- 
pressions already made in the highest 
quarters, against the further conti- 
nuance of a system fraught with most 
pernicious delusion, We advise both 
the young and the elderly gentlemen, 
who have hitherto thought it a fing 
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thing to affect a sneer at the proceed. 
ings ef Mr. Colquhoun and others, 
who have endeavoured to throw a 
light upon Romish abominations, heed. 
fully to consider these things; and 
to be very well convinced that they 
must themselves very soon be content 
to remain in the rear of public opi- 
nion, unless they cast their spurious 
liberalism aside, and consent to look 
at the practical working of popery 
like practical men, whose position 
makes them responsible for the weal 
of the empire. 

There is one consideration which 
should never be lost sight of by poli- 
ticians, when they come to look at tbe 
subject before us, with a view to prac- 
tical legislation ; and that is, that the 
popish endowment was a concession 
from a Protestant government, which 
did not, at the period when it was 
made, contemplate emancipation. It 
should be regarded as the manifes- 
tation of a kindly and liberal disposi- 
tion to mitigate what eould not be re- 
moved, and to make the political 
restrictions under which Roman Ca- 
tholics laboured as little galling as they 
could be rendered, by every measure 
of legislative indulgence short of the 
removal of the penal disabilities them- 
selves. But when, together with 
these indulgences, they obtained eman- 
cipation also, they were immediately 
in the condition of men whose griev- 
ances were redressed, and who were 
still receiving compensation for themas 
though they were unredressed. The 
government, therefore, which granted 
the redress, should have but little hesi- 
tation in disallowing the indulgence. 
We have yery little doubt that the 
policy of twenty-nine would have been, 
comparatively, a safe policy, had the 
extinction of Maynooth, as a govern- 
ment institute, been one of the condi- 
tions of emancipation. 

And now, for the present, we have 
done, It remains to be seen how far 
the parliament will act upon the facts 
and the reasonings of Mr. Colquhoun ; 
or how far they will sympathise with 
the ravings and the violence of Mr, 
O'Connell. We repeat it,—the coun- 
try is watching their proceedings with 
intense interest. During the last ses- 
sion, they proved themselves laudabl 
anxious for the spread of sound medi. 
eal knowledge, by passing an act 
which renders it penal to inoculate 
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with the small-pox. Are the moral dis- 
eases to which humanity is subject of so 
little amount in their eyes, that they 
bestow a premium upon their propaga- 
tion; and take special care that the pes- 
tilence shall never be extinc t,as long as 
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CHAPTER LXXIV.—THE 


Wira that disastrous day my cam- 
paigning was destined for some time 
at least to conclude. My wound, 
which grew from hour to hour more 
threatening, at length began to 
menace the loss of the arm, and by 
the recommendation of the regimental 
surgeons, I was ordered back to 
Lisbon. 

Mike, by this time perfectly restored, 
prepared every thing for my depar- 
ture, and on the third day after the 
battle of the Coa, I began my journey 
with downcast spirits and depressed 
heart. The poor fellow was, however, 
a kind and affectionate nurse, and, 
unlike many others, his cares were not 
limited to the mere bodily wants of 
his patient: he sustained, as well as 
he was able, my drooping resolution, 
rallied my spirits, and cheered my 
courage. With the very little Por- 
tuguese he possessed, he contrived to 
make every imaginable species of bar- 
gain ; always managed a good billet ; 
kept every one in good humour ; and 
rarely left his quarters in the morning 
without a most affecting leave-taking, 
and reiterated promises to renew his 
visit. 

Our journeys wefe usually short 
ones, and already two days had 
elapsed, when»towards nightfall we 
entered the little hamlet of Jaffra. 
During the entire of that day, the 
pain of my wounded limb had been 
excruciating ; the fatigue of the road 
and the heat had brought back violent 
inflammation, and, when at last the 
little village came in sight, my reason 
was fast yielding to the torturing 
agonies of my wound; but the tran- 
sports with which I greeted my rest- 
ing-place were soon destined to a 
change ; for, as we drew near, not a 
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it can be disseminated by means of a par- 
jiamentary grant, in despiteful disre- 
gard of the interests of truth, and in 
contemptuous defiance of the progress 
of reason ? 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


JOURNEY. 


light was to be seen, not a sound to be 
hear d, not even a dog barked, as the 
heavy mule-cart rattled over the 
uneven road. No trace of any living 
thing was there: the little hamlet lay 
sleeping in the pale moonlight, its 
streets deserted, and its homes tenant- 
less ; our own footsteps alone echoed 
along the dreary causeway; here and 
there, as we advanced farther, we 
found some relics of broken furniture 
and house-gear; most of the doors 
lay open, but nothing remained within 
save bare walls; the embers still smoked 
in many places, upon the hearth, and 
showed us that the flight of the inha- 
bitants had been recent. Yet every 
thing convinced us that the French 
had not been there; there was no 
trace of the reckless violence and wan- 
ton cruelty which marked their foot- 
steps every where. 

All proved that the desertion had 
been voluntary: perhaps in compliance 
with an order of our commander-in- 
chief, who frequently desired any in- 
tended line of march of the enemy to 
be left thus a desert. As we saun- 
tered slowly on from street to street, 
half hoping that some one human being 
yet remained behind, and casting our 
eyes from side to side in search of 
quarters for the night, Mike suddenly 
came running up, saying,— 

“T have it, sir—lI've found it 
out—there’s people living down that 
small street there—I saw a light this 
minute as I passed.” 

I turned immediately, and, accom- 
panied by the mule-driver, followed 
Mike across a little open square into a 
small and narrow street, at the end of 
which a light was seen faintly twink- 
ling: we hurried on, and in a few 
minutes reached a high wall of solid 
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masonry, from a niche of which we 
now discovered, to our utter disap- 
pointment, the light proceeded. It 
was a small lamp placed before a little 
waxen image of the Virgin, and was 
probably the last act of piety of some 
poor villager ere he left his home 
and hearth for ever: there it burned 
brightly and tranquilly, throwing its 
mellow ray upon the cold deserted 
stones. 

Whatever impatience I might have 
given way to in a moment of chagrin, 
was soon repressed, as I saw my two 
followers, uncovering their heads in 
silent reverence, kneel down before the 
little shrine. There was something 
at once touching and solemn in this 
simultaneous feeling of homage from 
the hearts of those removed in coun- 
try, language, and in blood: they 
bent meekly down; their heads bowed 
upon their bosoms, while with mutter- 
ing voices each offered up his prayer. 
All sense of their disappointment, 
all memory of their forlorn state, 
seemed to have yielded to more 
powerful and absorbing thoughts as 
they opened their hearts in prayer. 

My eyes were still fixed upon them, 
when suddenly Mike, whose devotion 
seemed of the briefest, sprung to his 
legs, and with a spirit of levity but 
little in accordance with his late pro- 
ceedings, commenced a series of kick- 
ing, rapping, and knocking at a small 
oak postern sufficient to have aroused 
a whole convent from their cells. 
** House there! good people within!” 
—bang, bang, bang: but the echoes 
alone responded to his call, and the 
sounds died away at length in the dis- 
tant streets, leaving all as silent and 
dreary as before. 

Our Portuguese friend, who by 
this time had finished his orisons, 
now began a vigorous attack upon the 
small door, and with the assistance of 
Mike, armed with a fragment of 
granite about the size of a man’s head, 
at length separated the frame from 
the hinges and sent the whole mass 
prostrate before us. 

The moon was just rising as we en- 
tered the little park, whose gravelled 
walks, neatly kept and well trimmed, 
bespoke recent care and attention. 
Following a handsome alley of lime 
trees, we reached a little jet d'eau, 
whose sparkling fountain shone like 
diamonds in the moon-beams, and 


escaping from the edge of a vast shell, 
ran murmuring amid mossy stones 
and water lilies, that, however natu- 
rally they seemed thrown around, be- 
spoke also the hand of taste in their 
position. On turning from the spot, 
we came directly in front of an old but 
handsome chateau, before which 
stretched a terrace of considerable 
extent. Its ballustraded parapet, lined 
with orange trees, now in full blos- 
som, scented the still air with their 
delicious odour ; marble statues peeped 
here and there amid the foliage, 
while a rich “ acacia,” loaded with 
flowers, covered the walls of the 
building, and hung in vast masses of 
variegated blossom across the tall win- 
dows. 

As leaning on Mike’s arm I slowly 
ascended the steps of the terrace, I 
was more than ever struck with the 
silence and deathlike stillness around ; 
except the gentle plash of the foun- 
tain, all was at rest; the very plants 
seemed to sleep in the yellow moon- 
light, and not a trace of any living 
thing was there. 

The massive door lay open as we 
entered the spacious ha!l flagged with 
marble, and surrounded with armorial 
bearings. We advanced farther, and 
came to a broad and handsome stair, 
which led us to a long gallery, from 
which a suite of rooms opened, look- 
ing towards the front part of the 
building. Wherever we went, the 
furniture appeared perfectly untouch- 
ed; nothing was removed; the very 
chairs were grouped around the win- 
dows and the tables; books, as if 
suddenly dropped from their readers’ 
hands, were scattered upon the sofas 
and the ottomans; and in one small 
apartment, whose blue satin walls and 
damask drapery bespoke a boudoir, a 
rich mantilla of. black velvet and a 
silk glove were thrown upon a chair. 
It was clear the desertion had been 
most recent; and every thing indi- 
cated that no time had been given to 
the fugitives to prepare for flight. 
What a sad picture of war was there! 
to think of those whose home, en- 
deared to them by all the refinements 
of cultivated life, and all the associ- 
ations of years of happiness, sent out 
upon the wide world, wanderers 
and houseless; while their hearth, 
sacred by every tie that binds us to 
our kindred, was to be desecrated by 
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the ruthless and savage hands of a 
ruffian soldiery. I thought of them: 
perhaps at that very hour their 
thoughts were clinging round the old 
walls ; remembering each well-beloved 
spot, while they took their lonely path 
through mountain and through valley: 
and I felt ashamed and abashed at my 
own intrusion there. While thus my 
reverie ran on, 1 had not perceived 
that Mike, whose views were very 
ractical upon all occasions, had 
ighted a most cheerful fire upon the 
hearth, and, disposing a large sofa 
before it, had carefully closed the cur- 
tains, and was in fact making him- 
self and his master as much at home 
as though he had spent his life 
there. 

“Isn't it a beautiful place, Misther 
Charles ? and this little room, doesn’t 
it remind you of the blue bed-room in 
O'Malley Castle, barrin’ the elegant 
view out upon the Shannon, and the 
mountain of Seariff ?” 

Nothing short of Mike’s patriotism 
could forgive such a comparison ; but, 
however, I did not contradict him, as 
he ran on: — 

** Faith, I knew well there was luck 
in store for us this evening; and ye 
see the handful of prayers I threw 
away outside wasn’t lost. José’s 
making the beasts comfortable in the 
stable, and I’m thinking we'll none of 
us complain of our quarters. But 
you're not eating your supper; and 
the beautiful hare pie that I stole this 
morning, won't you taste it? well a 
glass of Malaga? not a glass of 
Malaga? Oh, mother of Moses! what's 
this for ?” 

Unfortunately, the fever produced 
by the long and toilsome journey, had 
gained considerably on me, and, — 
copious libations of cold water, I could 
touch nothing; my arm, too, was 
much more painful than before. Mike 
soon perceived that rest and quietness 
were most important to me at the 
moment, and, having with difficulty 
been prevailed upon to swallow a few 
hurried mouthfuls, the poor fellow, 
having disposed cushidis around me 
in every imaginable form for comfort, 
and having placed my wounded limb 
in its easiest position, extinguished 
the lamp, and sat silently down be- 
side the hearth, without speaking an- 
other word. 
Fatigue 
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powerful than pain, soon produced 
their effects upon mé, and I fell 


asleep ; but it was no refreshing slum- 
ber which visited my heavy eyelids: 
the slow fever of suffering had been 
hour by hour increasing, and my 
dreams presented nothing but scenes 
of agony and torture. Now I thought 
that, unhorsed and wounded, I was 
trampled beneath the clanging hoofs 
of charging cavalry; now I felt the 
sharp steel piercing my flesh, and 
heard the loud cry of a victorious 
enemy ; then methought I was stretch- 
ed upon a litter, covered with gore 
and mangled by a grape shot. I 
thought I saw my brother officers 
approach and loo — upoti me, 
while one, whose face could not 
remember, muttered, “I should not 
have known him.” The dreadful 
hospital of Talavera, and all its scenes 
of agony, came up before me, and I 
thought that I lay waiting my turn 
for amputation: this last impression, 
more horrible to me than all the rest, 
made me spring from my couch, and 
I awoke ; the cold drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon my brow, my mouth 
was parched and open, and my temples 
throbbed, so that I could count their 
beatings; for some seconds I could 
not throw off the frightful illu- 
sion I laboured ufider, and it 
was only by degrees I recovered con- 
ciousness, and remembered where I 
was. Before me, and on one side of 
the bright wood fire sat Mike, who, 
apparently deep in thought, gazed 
fixedly at the blaze: the start I gave 
on awakening had not attracted his 
attention, and I could see, as the flick- 
ering glare fell upon his features, that 
he was pale and ghastly, while his 
eyes were rivetted pon the fire ; his 
lips moved rapidly, as if in pfayer, 
and his locked hands were pressed 
firmly upon his bosom ; his voice, at 
first inaudible, I could gradually dis- 
tinguish, and at length heard the fol- 
lowing muttered sentences : — 

«Oh, mother of mercy! so far from 
his home and his people, and so young; 
to die in a strange land: there it is 
again.” Here he appeared listening 
to some sounds ffom without. Oh, 
wirra, wirra, I know it well! the 
winding sheet, the winding sheet! 
there it is, my own eyes saw it!” The 
tears coursed fast upon his pale 
cheeks, and his voice grew ‘almost 
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inaudible: as rocking to and fro, 
for some time he seemed in a very 
stupor of grief, when at last, in a 
faint subdued tone, he broke into one 
of those sad and plaintive airs of his 
own country which only need the 
moment of depression to make them 
wring the very heart in agony. 

His song was that to which Moore 
has appended the beautiful words,— 
«Come rest on this bosom;” but 
the burden of his sad melody ran 
thus : — 


“‘ The day was declining, 
The dark night drew near, 
And the old Lord grew sadder, 
And paler with fear. 
Come listen, my daughter, 
Come nearer—oh! near, 
It’s the wind or the water 
That sighs in my ear. 
** Not the wind nor the water 
Now stirr’d the night air, 
But a warning far sadder— 
The banshee was there. 
Now rising, now swelling, 
On the night wind it bore 
One éadérice, still telling, 
I want thee, Rossmore! 


** And then fast came his breath, 

And more fix'd grew his eye ; 

And the shadow of death 
Told his hour was nigh. 

Ere the dawn of that morning 
The struggle was o'er, 

For when thrice eame the warning— 
A corpse was Rossmore !” 


The plaintive air to which these 
words were sung fell heavily upon my 
heart, and it needed but the low and 
nervous condition I was in to make me 
feel their application to myself. But 
so it is, the very superstition your rea- 
son rejects and your sense spurns has, 
from old association, from habit, and 
from mere nationality too, a hold upon 
your hopes and fears that demands 
more firmness and courage than a 
sick-bed possesses to combat with suc- 
cess, and I now listened with an eager 
ear to mark if the banshee cried, ra- 
ther than sought to fortify myself by 
any reeurrence to my own convictions: 
Meanwhile, Mike’s attitude became one 
of listening attention: not a finger 
moved; he scarce seemed even to 
breathe: the state of suspense I suf- 
fered from was maddening, and, at last, 
unable to bear it longer, I was about 
to speak, when suddenly from the 
floor beneath us one long-sustained 





note swelled upon the air, and died 
away again, and immediately after, to 
the cheerful sounds of a guitar, wé 
heard the husky voice of our Portu- 
guese guide indulging himself in a 
love ditty. 

Ashamed of myself, for my fears, I 
kept silent ; but Mike, who felt only one 
sensation, — that of unmixed satisfac- 
tion at his mistake,— rubbed his hands 
pleasantly, filled up his glass, drank it, 
and refilled; while with an accent of 
reassured courage. he briefly re- 
marked :— 

“ Well, Mr. José, if that be singing, 
upon my conscience, | wonder what 
crying is like!” 

I could not forbear a laugh at the 
criticism, and in a moment the poor 
fellow, who up to that moment be- 
lieved me sleeping, was beside me. I 
saw from his manner that he dreaded 
lest I had been listening to his melan- 
choly song, and had overheard any of 
his gloomy forebodings; and, as he 
cheered my spirits, and spoke encou- 
ragingly, I could remark, that he 
made more than usual endeavours to 
appear light-hearted and at ease. De- 
termined, however, not to let him es- 
cape so easily, 1 questioned him about 
his belief in ghosts and spirits; at 
which he endeavoured, as he ever did 
when the subject was an unpleasing 
one to hear, to avoid the discussion ; 
but rather perceiving that I indulged 
in no irreverent disrespect of these 
matters, he grew gradually more open, 
treating the affair with that strange 
mixture of credulity and mockery, 
which formed his estimate of most 
things. Now seeming to suppose that 
any palpable rejection of them might 
entail sad consequences in future ; now 
half ashamed to go the whole length 
in his credulity. 

* And so, Mike, you never saw a 
Bhost yourself ?—that you acknow- 
edge ?” 

“No, sir, I never saw a real ghost ; 
but sure there’s many a thing I never 
saw; but Mrs. Moore, the house- 
keeper, seen twe. And your grand- 
father that’s gone,—the Lord be good 
to him !—used to walk once a year iii 
Lurra Abbey ; and sure you know the 
story about Tim Clinchy, that was 
seen every Saturday night coming out 
of the cole with a candle and a mug 
of wine, and a pipe in his mouth, till 
Mr. Barry laid him. It cost his ho- 
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nour your uncle ten pounds in masses 
to make him easy; not to speak 
of a new lock and two bolts on the 
cellar door.” 

“| have heard all about that; but, 
as you never yourself saw any of these 
things . 

«¢ But sure my father did, and that’s 
the same any day. My father seen 
the greatest ghost that ever was seen 
in the county Cork, and spent the 
evening with him, that’s more.” 

«Spent the evening with him ?— 
what do you mean ?” 

‘* Just that, devil a more nor less. 
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If your honour wasn’t so weak, and 
the story wasn’t a trying one, I'd like 
to tell it to you.” 

“ Out with it by all means, Mike ; 
I am not disposed to sleep ; and now 
that we are upon these matters, my 
curiosity is strongly excited by your 
worthy father’s experience.” 

Thus encouraged, having trimmed 
the fire, and reseated himself beside 
the blaze, Mike began; but, as a 
ghost is no every day personage in our 
history, I must give him a chapter to 
himself. 


CHAPTER LXXV.—THE GHOST. 


* We tt, I believe your honour heard 
me tell long ago how my fa ther left 
the army, and the way that he took to 
another line of life that was more to 
his liking. And so it was, he was 
happy as the day was long; he drove 
a hearse for Mr. Callaghan of Cork 
for many years, and a pleasant place it 
was; for ye see, my father was a cute 
man, and knew something of the 
world; and though he was a droll 
devil, and, could sing a funny song 
when he was among the boys, no 
sooner had he the big black cloak on 
him, and the weepers, and he seated on 
the high box with the six long-tailed 
blacks before him, you'd really think 
it was his own mother was inside, he 
looked so melancholy and miserable. 
The sexton and grave-digger was 
nothing to my father ; and he had a 
look about his eye, to be sure there 
was a reason for it, that you'd think he 
was up all night erying; though it’s 
little indulgence he took that way. 

« Well, of all Mr. Callaghan’s men, 
there was none so great a favourite as 
my father: the neighbours were all 
fond of him. 

«“<«A kind crayture every inch of 
him,’ the women would say. ‘ Did 
ye see his face at Mrs. Delany’s fu- 
neral ?’ 

«“«¢ True for you,’ another would re- 
mark; ‘he mistook the road with 
grief, and stopped at a shebeen-house 
instead of Kilmurry church.’ 

**I need say no more, only one 


thing, that it was principally among 
the farmers and the country people 
my father was liked so much. The 
great people and the quality—I ax 
your pardon—but sure isn’t it true, 
Mister Charles, they don't fret so 
much after their fathers and brothers, 
and they care little who's driving 
them, whether it was a decent respect- 
able man like my father, or a chap 
with agrin on him like a rat-trap? 
And so it happened, that my father 
used to travel half the county; going 
here and there wherever there was 
trade stirring ; and, faix,a man didn’t 
think himself rightly buried if my fa- 
ther wasn't there: for ye see he knew 
all about it ; he could tell to a quart 
of sperits what would be wanting for a 
wake ; he knew all the good cryers for 
miles round; and I’ve heard it was a 
beautiful sight to see him standing on 
a hill, arranging the procession, as 
they walked into the churchyard, and 
giving the word like a captain. 

“Come on, the stiff,—now the 
friends of the stiff,—now de pop’lace.’ 

** That's what he used to say ; and, 
troth, he was always repeating it, when 
he was a little gone in drink—for that’s 
the time his spirits would rise—and 
he'd think he was burying half Mun- 
ster. 

** And sure it was a real pleasure 
and a pride to be buried in them times; 
for av it it was only a small farmer 
with a potato garden, my father would 
come down with the black cloak on 
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him, and three yards of crape behind 
his hat, and set all the children cry- 
ing and yelling for half a mile round ; 
and then the way he’d walk before 
them with a spade on his shoulder, 
and sticking it down in the ground, 
clap his hat on the top of it, to make 
it look like a chief mourner. It was 
a beautiful sight !” 

“But, Mike, if you indulge much 
longer in this flattering recollection of 
your father, I’m afraid we shall lose 
sight of the ghost entirely.” 

‘* No fear in life, your honour, I'm 
coming to him now. Well, it was this 
way it happened :—In the winter of 
the great frost, about forty-two or 
forty-three years ago, the ould priest 
of Tulloughmuray took ill and died ; 
he was sixty years priest of the parish, 
and mightily beloved by all the people, 
and good reason for it; a pleasanter 
man, and amore social crayture never 
lived : ‘twas himself was the life of the 
whole country side. A wedding nora 
christening wasn’t lucky av he wasn’t 
there, sitting at the top of the table, 
with maybe his arm round the bride 
herself, or the baby on his lap, a smok- 
ing jug of punch before him, and as 
much kindness in his eye as would 
make the fortunes of twenty hypo- 
crites if they had it among them. 
And then he was so good to the poor ; 
the Priory was always full of ould men 
and ould women, sitting around the 
big fire in the kitchen, so that the cook 
could hardly get near it. There they 
were eating their meals and burning 
their shins, till they were speckled like 
a trout’s back, and grumbling all the 
time; but Father Dwyer liked them, 
and he would have them. 

«©* Where have they to go,’ he'd 
say, ‘av it wasn’t to me? give Molly 
Kinshela a lock of that bacon. Tim, 
it’s a cowld morning ; will ye have a 
taste of the “dew?” ’ 

«“ Ah! that’s the way he’d spake to 
them: but sure goodness is no war- 
rant for living, any more than devil- 
ment; and so he got cowld in his feet 
at a station, and he rode home in the 
heavy snow without his big coat—for 
he gave it away to a blind man on the 
road—and in three days he was dead. 

«I see you're getting impatient ; so 
I'll not stop to say what grief was in 
the parish when it was known: but 
troth there never was seen the like 
before ; not a crayture would lift a 
* Vor. XVIL.—No. 100. 
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spade for two days, and there was 
more whiskey sold in that time than 
at the whole spring fair. Well, on 
the third day the funeral set out, and 
never was the equal of it in them 
parts: first, there was my father ; he 
came special from Cork with the six 
horses all in new black, and plumes 
like little poplar trees; then came 
Father Dwyer, followed by the two 
coadjutors in beautiful surplices, walk- 
ing bare-headed, with the little boys 
of the Priory school, two and two.” 

«Well, Mike, I’m sure it was very 
fine ; but for heaven’s sake spare me 
all these descriptions, and get on to 
the ghost.” 

‘“*’Paith, your honour’s in a great 
hurry for the ghost ; maybe you won’t 
like him when ye have him, but I'll 
go faster if you please. Well, Father 
Dwyer ye see was born at Aghan-lish, 
of an ould family, and he left it in his 
will that he was to be buried in the 
family vault; and, as Aghan-lish was 
eighteen miles up the mountains, it 
was getting late when they drew near. 
By that time the great procession was 
all broke up and gone home. The 
coadjutors stopped to dine at the 
‘Blue Bellows’ at the cross-roads ; 
the little boys took to pelting snow- 
balls; there was a fight or two on the 
way besides; and, in fact, except an 
ould deaf fellow that my father took 
to mind the horses, he was quite alone. 
Not that he minded that same; for 
when the crowd was gone my father 
began to sing a droll song, and tould 
the deaf chap that it was a lament- 
ation. At last they came insight of 
Aghan-lish. It was a lonesome, melan- 
choly-looking place, with nothing near 
it except two or three ould fir trees, 
and a small slated house with one win- 
dow, where the sexton lived, and 
even that same was shut up, and a 
padlock on the door. Well, my father 
was not over much pleased at the look 
of matters ; but, as he was never hard 
put to, what to do, he managed to get 
the coffin into the vestry; and then, 
when he unharnessed the horses, he 
sent the deaf fellow with them down 
to the village to tell the priest that 
the corpse was there, and to come up 
early in the morning and perform 
mass. The next thing to do was to 
make himself comfortable for the 
night; and then he made a roaring 
fire on the old hearth—for there was 
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plenty of bog fir there—closed the 
windows with the black cloaks, and 
wrapping two round himself, he sat 
down to cook a little supper he 
brought with him in case of need. 

*€ Well, you may think it was melan- 
choly enough to pass the night up 
there alone, with a corpse in an old 
ruined church in the middle of the 
mountains, the wind howling about 
on every side, and the snow-drift beat- 
ing against the walls; but, as the fire 
burned brightly, and the little plate of 
rashers and eggs smoked temptingly 
before him, my father mixed a jug of 
the strongest punch, and sat down as 
happy asaking. As long as he was 
eating away he had no time to be 
thinking of any thing else ; but, when 
all was done, and he looked about him, 
he began to feel very low and melan- 
choly in his heart. There was the 
great black coffin on three chairs in 
one corner; and then the mourning 
cloaks that he had stuck up against the 
windows moved backward and forward 
like living things; and, outside, the 
wild cry of the plover as he flew past, 
and the night-owl sitting in a nook of 
the old church. ‘I wish it was morn- 
ing, anyhow,’ said my father ; ‘ for this 
is a lonesome place to be in; and, faix, 
he'll be a cunning fellow that catches 
me passing the night this way again.’ 
Now there was one thing distressed 
him most of all: my father used 
always to make fun of the ghosts and 
sperits the neighbours would tell of, 
pretending there was no such thing ; 
and now the thought came to him, 
* Maybe they'll revenge themselves on 
me to-night when they have me up 
here alone;’ and with that he made 
another jug stronger than the first, 
and tried to remember a few prayers 
in case of need ; but somehow his mind 
was not too clear, and he said after- 
wards he was always mixing up ould 
songs and toasts with the prayers, and 
when he thought he had just got hold 
of a beautiful psalm, it would turn out 
to be ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or ‘ Limp- 
ing James,’ or something like that. 
The storm, meanwhile, was rising 
every moment, and parts of the old 
abbey were falling, as the wind shook 
the ruin; and my father’s sperits, not- 
withstanding the punch, were lower 
than ever. 

*«T made it too weak,’ said he, as 
he set to work on a new joruin; and 
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troth this time that was not the fault 
of it, for the first sup nearly choked 
him. 

«¢ Ah!’ said henow, ‘I knew what 
it was ; this is like the thing; and, Mr. 
Free, you are beginning to feel easy 
and comfortable; pass the jug; your 
very good health and song. I’m a 
little hoarse it’s true, but if the com- 
pany will excuse 

* And then he began knocking on 
the table with his knuckles, as if there 
was a room full of people asking him 
to sing. In short, my father was 
drunk as a fiddler; the last brew 
finished him; and he began roaring 
away all kinds of droll songs, and tell- 
ing all manner of stories, as if he was 
at a great party. 

«‘ While he was capering this way 
about the room, he knocked down his 
hat, and with it a pack of cards he put 
into it before leaving home, for he was 
mighty fond of a game. 

©¢ Will ye take a hand, Mr. Free ?’ 
said he, as he gathered them up and 
sat down beside the fire. 

*¢]’m convanient,’ said he, and be- 
gan dealing out as if there was a part- 
ner fornenst him. 

“When my father used to get this 
far in the story, he became yery con- 
fused. He says, that once or twice 
he mistook the liquor, and took a pull 
at the bottle of potteen instead of the 
punch; and the last thing he remem- 
bers was asking poor Father Dwyer if 
he would draw near to the fire, and 
not be lying there near the door. 

** With that he slipped down on the 
ground and fell fast asleep. How long 
he lay that way he could never tell. 

When he awoke and looked up, his 
hair nearly stood on end with fright. 
What do you think he seen fornenst 
him, sitting at the other side of the 
fire, but Father Dwyer himself: there 
he was, divil a lie in it, wrapped up in 
one of the mourning cloaks, trying to 
warm his hands at the fire. 

“6 Salve hoe nomine patri!’ said 
my father, crossing himself; ‘av it’s 
your ghost, God presarve me!’ 

**Good evening t’'ye, Mr. Free,’ 
said the ghost ;—‘ and av I might be 
bould, what's in the jug ?’—for ye see 
my father had it under his arm fast, 
and never let it go when he was 
asleep. 

“* Pater noster qui es in-—— pot- 
teen, sir,’ said my father, for the ghost 
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didn’t look pleased at his talking 
Latin. 

*** Ye might have the politeness to 
ax if one had a mouth on him,’ then 
says the ghost. 

«¢ Sure, I didn’t think the like of 
you would taste sperits.’ 

“¢Try me, said the ghost; and 
with that he filled out a glass, and 
tossed it off like a christian. 

“¢ Beamish!’ says the ghost, smack- 
ing his lips. 

«« The same,’ says my father; and 
sure what's happened you has not 
spoilt your taste.’ 

“<«Tf you'd mix a little hot,’ says 
the ghost, ‘I’m thinking it would be 
better ; the night is mighty sevare.’ 

««¢ Any thing that your reverance 
pleases,’ says my father, as he began 
to blow up a good fire to boil the 
water. 

*« And what news is stirring ?’ says 
the ghost. 

‘*** Devil a word, your reverance ; 
your own funeral was the only thing 
doing last week ; times is bad; except 
the measles, there’s nothing in our 
parts.’ 

‘**¢ And we're quite dead hereabouts 
too,’ says the ghost. 

«¢ There’s some of us so, anyhow,’ 
says my father with a sly look. ‘ Taste 
that, your reverance.’ 

*¢ Pleasant and refreshing,’ says the 
ghost; ‘and now, Mr. Free, what do 
you say to a little spoil five, or beggar 
my neighbour ?” 

«¢ What will we play for?’ says my 
father ; for a thought just strnck him, 
‘maybe it’s some trick of the devil 
to catch my soul.’ 

“¢A pint of Beamish,’ says the 
ghost. 

“« Done,’ says my father; ‘ cut for 
deal; the ace of clubs; you have it.’ 

“Now the whole time the ghost 
was dealing the cards, my father never 
took his eyes off of him, for he wasn’t 
quite asy in his mind at all; but when 
he saw him turn up the trump, and 
take a strong drink afterwards, he got 
more at ease, and began the game. 

** How long they played it was never 
rightly known ; but one thing is sure, 
they drank a cruel deal of spirits ; 
three quart bottles my father brought 
with him were all finished, and by that 
time his brain was so confused with 
the liquor, and all he lost,—for some- 
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how he never won a game,—that he 
was getting very quarrelsome. 

“* You have your own luck of it,’ 
says he, at last. 

‘** True for you; and, besides, we 
play a great deal where I come from.’ 

“*Tve heard so,’ says my father. 
‘I lead the knave, sir, spades; bad 
cess to it, lost again.’ 

* Now it was really very distress- 
ing; for by this time, though they only 
began for a pint of Beamish, my father 
went on betting till he lost the hearse 
and all the six horses, mourning cloaks, 
plumes, and every thing. 

“* Are you tired, Mr. Free? maybe 
you'd like to stop?” 

“ «Stop! faith it’s a nice time to 
stop ; of course not.’ 

“<« Well, what will ye play for 
now ?’ 

“The way he said these words 
brought a trembling all over my 
father, and his blood curdled in his 
heart. ‘ Oh murther!’ says he to him- 
self, ‘it’s my sow] he is wanting all the 
time.’ 

“<«T've mighty little left,’ says my 
father, looking at him keenly, while he 
kept shuffling the cards quick as light- 
ning. 

““« Mighty little; no matter, we'll 
give you plenty of time to pay, and if 
you can’t do it, it shall never trouble 
you as long as you live.’ 

«Oh, you murthering devil!’ says 
my father, flying at him with a’spade 
that he had behind his chair, ‘Tye 
found you out.’ 

‘“‘ With one blow he knocked him 
down ; and now a terrible fight began, 
for the ghost was very strong too; 
but my father’s blood was up, and 
he’d have faced the devil himself 
then. They rolled over each other 
several times, the broken bottles cut- 
ting them to pieces, and the chairs 
and tables crashing under them. At 
last the ghost took the bottle that lay 
on the hearth, and levelled my father 
to the ground with one blow; down 
he fell, and the bottle and the whiskey 
were both dashed into the fire; that 
was the end of it, for the ghost disap- 
peared that moment in a blue flame 
that nearly set fire to my father as he 
lay on the floor. 

“Och! it was a cruel sight to see 
him next morning, with his cheek cut 


open, and his hands all bloody, lying 
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there by himself; all the broken glass, 
and the cards all round him: the cof- 
fin too was knocked down off the 
chair, maybe the ghost had trou- 
ble getting into it. However that 
was, the funeral was put off for a day; 
for my father couldn’t speak ; and, as 
for the sexton, it was a queer thing, 
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but when they came to call him in the 
morning, he had two black eyes, and a 
gash over his ear, and he never knew 
how he got them. It was easy enough 
to know the ghost did it; but my 
father kept the secret, and never told 
it to any man, woman, or child in 
them parts.” 





CHAPTER LXXVI.—LISBON, 


I nave little power to trace the events 
which occupied the succeeding three 
weeks of my history. The lingering 
fever which attended my wound de- 
tained me during that time at the 
chateau; and when at last I did reach 
Lisbon, the winter was already begin- 
ning, and it was upon a cold raw 
evening that I once more took pos- 
session of my old quarters at the Quai 
de Soderi. 

My eagerness and anxiety to learn 
something of the campaign was ever 
uppermost, and no sooner had I 
reached my destination than I de- 
spatched Mike to the quarter-master’s 
office to pick up some news, and hear 
which of my friends and brother offi- 
cers were then at Lisbon. I was sit- 
ting in a state of nervous impatience 
watching for his return, when at 
length I heard footsteps approaching 
my room, and the next moment Mike’s 
voice, saying, “ The ould room, sir, 
where he was before.” The door sud- 
denly opened, and my friend Power 
stood before me. 

« Charley, my boy’—“ Fred, my 
fine fellow,’ was all either could say 
for some minutes. Upon my part, the 
recollection of his bold and manly 
bearing in my behalf choked all utter- 
ance; while, upon his, my haggard 
cheek and worn look produced an 
effect so sudden and unexpected that 
he became speechless. 

In a few minutes, however, we both 
rallied, and opened our store of mu- 
tual remembrances since we parted. 
My career I found he was perfectly 
acquainted with, and his consisted of 
nothing but one unceasing round of 
gaiety and pleasure. Lisbon had been 
delightful during the summer ; parties 
to Cintra, excursions through the 
surrounding country, were of daily 
oecurrence ; and, as my friend was a 
favourite every where, his life was one 
of continued amusement. 


“Do you know, Charley, had it 
been any other man than yourself, I 
should not have spared him ; for I have 
fallen head over ears in love with your 
little dark-eyed Portuguese.” 

*« Ah! Donna Inez, you mean.” 

“ Yes, it is her I mean, and you 
need not affect such an air of uncom- 
mon nonchalance. She's the loveliest 
girl in Lisbon, and with a fortune to 
pay off all the mortgages in Conne- 
mara. 

** Oh! faith, I admire her amazingly, 
but, as I never flattered myself upon 
any preference r 

“Come, come, Charley, no con- 
cealment, my old fellow ; every one 
knows the thing's settled. Your old 
friend Sir George Dashwood told me 
yesterday—” 

** Yesterday ! 
Lisbon ?” 

“To be sure he is; didn’t I tell 
you that before? confound it, what a 
head I have! Why, man, he’s come 
out as deputy adjutant-general ; but 
for him I should not have got renewed 
leave.” 

*¢ And Miss Dashwood, is she here?” 

* Yes, she came with him. By Jove, 
how handsome she is; quite a dif- 
ferent style of thing from our dark 
friend; but, to my thinking, even 
handsomer. Hammersley seems of my 
opinion too.” 

* How! is Hammersley at Lisbon ?” 

“On the staff here. But, confound 
it, what makes you so red, you have 
no ill feeling towards him now. I 
know he speaks most warmly of you; 
no later than last night at Sir 
George's a 

What Power was about to add I 
know not, for I sprung from my chair 
with a sudden start, and walked to the 
window to conceal my agitation from 
him. 

« And so,” said I, at length regain- 
ing my composure in some measure, 
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“Sir George also spoke of my name 
in connexion with the Senhéra’s ?” 

“To be sure he did. All Lisbon 
does. Why what can you mean? 
But I see, my dear boy, your nerves 
are not of the strongest ; and we've 
been talking far too long. Come now, 
Charley, I'll say good night. I'll be 
with you at breakfast to-morrow, and 
tell you all the gossip; meanwhile, 
promise me to get quietly to bed, and 
so good night.” 

Such was the conflicting state of 
feeling I suffered from, that I made no 
effort to detain Power. I longed to 
be once more alone, to think—calmly, 
if I could, over the position I stood in, 
and to resolve upon my plans for the 
future. 

My love for Lucy Dashwood had 
been long rather a devotion than a 
hope. My earliest dawn of manly 
ambition was associated with the first 
hour I met her. She it was who first 
touched my boyish heart, and sug- 
gested a sense of chivalrous ardour 
within me ; and, even though lost to 
me for ever, I could still regard her 
as the mainspring of my actions, and 
dwell upon my passion as the thing 
that hallowed every enterprise of my 
life. 

In a word, my love, however little 
it might reach her heart, was every 
thing to mine. It was the worship of 
the devotee to his protecting saint. 
It was the faith that made me rise 
above misfortune and mishap, and led 
me onward; and in this way I could 
have borne any thing, every thing, 
rather than the imputation of fickle- 
ness. 

Lucy might not—nay, I felt she did 
not—love me. It was possible that 
some other was preferred before me ; 
but to doubt my own affection, to 
suspect my own truth, was to destroy 
all the charm of my existence, and to 
extinguish within me for ever the en- 
thusiasm that made me a hero to my 
own heart. 

It may seem but poor philosophy; 
but, alas! how many of our happiest, 
how many of our brightest thoughts 
here are but delusions like this! The 
day-spring of youth gilds the tops of 
the distant mountains before us, and 
many a weary day through life, when 
clouds and storms are thickening 
around us, we live upon the mere me- 
mory of the past. Some fast-flitting 
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prospect of a bright future, some pass- 
ing glimpses of a sun-lit valley, tinges 
all our after years. 

It is true that he will suffer fewer 
disappointments, he will incur fewer 
of the mishaps of the world, who in- 
dulges in no fancies such as these; 
but equally true is it, that he will taste 
none of that exuberant happiness 
which is that man’s portion who 
weaves out a story of his life, and who, 
in connecting the promise of early 
years with the performance of later, 
will seek to fulfil fate and destiny. 

Weaving such fancies, I fell sound 
asleep, nor woke before the stir and 
bustle of the great city aroused me. 
Power, I found, had been twice at my 
quarters that morning, but, fearing to 
disturb me, had merely left a few lines 
to say that, as he should be engaged 
on service during the day, we could 
not meet before the evening. There 
were certain preliminaries requisite, 
regarding my leave, which demanded 
my appearing before a board of medi- 
cal officers, and I immediately set 
about dressing, resolving that, as soon 
as they were completed, I should, if 
permitted, retire to one of the small 
cottages on the opposite bank of the 
Tagus, there to remain until my re- 
stored health allowed me to rejoin my 
regiment. 

I dreaded meeting the Dashwoods. 
I anticipated with a heavy heart how 
effectually one passing interview would 
destroy all my day-dreams of happi- 
ness, and I preferred any thing to the 
sad conviction of hopelessness such a 
meeting must lead to. 

While I thus balanced with myself 
how to proceed, a gentle step came to 
the door, and, as it opened slowly, a 
servant in a dark livery entered. 

* Mr. O’ Malley, sir?” 

« Yes,” said I, wondering to whom 
my arrival could be thus early known. 

“Sir George Dashwood requests 
you will step over to him as soon as 
you go out,” continued the man ; “he 
is so engaged that he cannot leave 
home, but is most desirous to see you.” 

* ]t is not far from here ?” 

“ No, sir; scarcely five minutes’ 
walk.” 

“ Well, then, if you wi:l show me 
the way, I'll follow you.” 

I cast one passing glance at myself 
to see that all was right about my ¢os- 
tume, and sallied forth. 


] 
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In the middle of the Black Horse 
square, at the door of a large stone- 
fronted building, a group of military 
men were assembled, chatting and 
laughing away together; some read- 
ing the lately-arrived English papers ; 
others were lounging upon the stone 
parapet, carelessly puffing their cigars. 
None of the faces were known to me; 
so threading my way through the 
crowd, I reached the steps. Just as 
I did so, a half-muttered whisper met 
my ear— 

«© Who did you say ?” 

*Q’Malley, the young Irishman, 
who behaved so gallantly at the 
Douro.” 

The blood rushed hotly to my 
eheek ; my heart bounded with exul- 
tation ; my step, infirm and tottering 
but a moment before, became fixed 
and steady, and I felt a thrill of proud 
enthusiasm playing through my veins. 
How little did the speaker of these 
few and random words know what 
courage he had given to a drooping 
heart, what renewed energy to a 
breaking spirit. The voice of praise, 
too, coming from those to whom we 
had thought ourselves unknown, has a 
magic about it that must be felt to be 
understood. So it happened, that in 
a few seconds a revolution had taken 
place in all my thoughts and feelings, 
and I, who had left my quarters 
dispirited, and depressed, now walked 
confidently and proudly forward. 

“Mr. O'Malley, sir,” said the ser- 
vant to the officer in waiting, as we en- 
tered the antechamber. 

* Ah! Mr. O'Malley,” said=the aid- 
de-camp, in his blandest accent, “ I 
hope you're better. Sir George is 
most anxious to see you; he is at 
present engaged with the staff——_” 

A bell rung at the moment, and cut 
short the sentence; he flew to the 
door of the inner room, and returning 
in an instant, said— 

* Will you follow me? This way, 
if you please.” 

The room was crowded with gene- 
ral officers and aides-de-camp, so that 
for a second or two I could not dis- 
tinguish the parties; but no sooner 
Was my name announced, than Sir 
George Dashwood, forcing his way 
through, rushed forward to meet me. 

«O'Malley, my brave fellow, de- 
lighted to shake your hand again, 
How much grown you are; twice the 
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man I knew you; and the arm, too, 
is it getting on well?” 

Scarcely giving me a moment to re- 
ply, and still holding my hand tightly 
in his grasp, he introduced me on 
every side. 

“My young Irish friend, Sir Ed- 
ward, the man of the Douro. My 
Lord, allow me to present Lieutenant 
O’ Malley, of the 14th.” 

“A very dashing thing that of 
yours, sir, at Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

« A very senseless one I fear, my 
Lord.” 

« No, no, I don’t agree with you at 
all; even when no great results fol- 
low, the morale of an army benefits by 
acts of daring.” 

A running fire of kind and civil 
speeches poured in on me from all 
quarters, and, amid allthat crowd of 
bronzed and war-worn veterans, I felt 
myself the lion of the moment. Craw- 
ford, it appeared, had spoken most 
handsomely of my name, and I was 
thus made known to many of those 
whose own reputations were then ex- 
tending over Europe. 

In this happy trance of excited plea- 

sure I passed the morning. All the 
military chit-chat of the day around 
me, treated as an equal by the great- 
est and the most distinguished, I heard 
all the confidential opinions upon the 
‘ampaign and its leaders ; and in that 
most entrancing of all flatteries—the 
easy tone of companionship of our el- 
ders and betters—forgot all my griefs, 
and half believed I was destined for 
great things. 

Fearing at length that I had pro- 
longed my visit too far, I approached 
Sir George to take my leave, when, 
drawing my arm within his, he retired 
towards one of the windows. 

“A word, O'Malley, before you 
go. I’ve arranged a little plan for you: 
mind, I shall insist upon obedience. 
They'll make some difficulty about 
your remaining here, so that I have 
appointed you one of our extra aides- 
de-camp: that will free you from 
all trouble, and I shall not be very ex- 
acting in my demands upon you. You 
must, however, commence your duties 
to-day, and, as we dine at seven pre- 
cisely, I shall expect you. I am aware 
of your wish to stay in Lisbon, my 
boy, and, if all I hear be true, congra- 
tulate you sincerely ; but more of this 
another time, and so good-by.” So 
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saying, he shook my hand once more, 
warmly, and, without well feeling how 
or why, I found myself in the street. 

The last few words Sir George had 
psy threw a gloom over all my 
thoughts. I saw at once that the re- 
port Power had alluded to had gained 
currency at Lisbon. Sir George be- 
lieved it; doubtless, Lucy, too; and, 
forgetting in an instant all the emula- 
tive ardour that so lately stirred my 
heart, I took my path beside the river, 
and sauntered slowly along, lost in my 
reflections. 

I had walked for above an hour be- 
fore paying any attention to the path I 
followed. Mechanically, as it were, re- 
treating from the noise and tumult of 
the city, I wandered towards the coun- 
try. My thoughts fixed but upon one 
theme, I had neither ears nor eyes for 
aught around me; the great difficulty 
of my present position now appearing 
to me in this light—my attachment to 
Lucy Dashwood, unrequited and un- 
returned as I felt it, did not permit of 
my rebutting any report which might 
have reached her concerning Donna 
Inez. I had no right, no claim to sup- 
pose her sufficiently interested about 
me to listen to such an explanation, 
had I even the opportunity to make it. 
One thing was clear to me, all my 
hopes had ended in that quarter; 
and, as this conclusion sunk into my 
mind, a species of dogged resolution 
to brave my fortune crept upon me 
which only waited the first moment of 
my meeting her, to overthrow and 
destroy for ever. 

Meanwhile I walked on; now ra- 
pidly, as some momentary rush of pas- 
sionate excitement; now slowly, as 
some depressing and gloomy notion 
succeeded ; when suddenly my path 
was arrested by a long file of bullock 
carts which blocked up the way. Some 
chance squabble had arisen among the 
drivers, and, to avoid the crowd and 
collision, 1 turned into a gateway 
which opened beside me, and soon 
found myself in a lawn handsomely 
planted, and adorned with flowering 
shrubs and ornamental trees. 

In the half dreamy state my musings 
had brought me to, I struggled to 
recollect why the aspect of the place 
did not seem altogether new. My 
thoughts were, however, far away ; 
now blending some memory of my 
distant home with scenes of battle and 
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bloodshed, or resting upon my first 
interview with her whose chance 
word, carelessly and lightly spoken, 
had written the story of my life. From 
this reverie I was rudely awaked by a 
rustling noise in the trees behind me, 
and, before I could turn my head, the 
two fore-paws of a large stag-hound 
were planted upon my shoulders, while 
the open mouth and panting tongue 
were close beside my face. My day- 
dream was dispelled quick as lightning: 
it was Juan himself, the favourite 
dog of the Senhéra, who gave me this 
rude welcome, and who now, by a 
thousand wild gestures and bounding 
caresses, seemed to do the honours of 
his house. There was something so 
like home in these joyful greetings, 
that I yielded myself at once his pri- 
soner, and followed, or rather was 
accompanied by him towards the 
villa. 

Of course, sooner or later, I should 
have called upon my kind friends ; 
then why not now, when chance had 
already brought me so near. Besides, 
if I held to my resolution, which 1 
meant to do—of retiring to some quiet 
and sequestered cottage till my health 
was restored—the opportunity might 
not readily present itself again. This 
line of argument perfectly satisfied my 
reason, while a strong feeling of some- 
thing like curiosity piqued me to pro- 
ceed, and, before many minutes elapsed, 
I reached the house. The docr, as 
usual, lay wide open, and the ample 
hall, furnished like a sitting-room, had 
its customary litter of books, music, 
and flowers scattered upon the tables. 
My friend Juan, however, suffered me 
not to linger here, but, rushing furi- 
ously at a door before me, began a 
vigorous attack for admittance. 

As I knew this to be the drawing- 
room, I opened the door and walked 
in, but no one was to be seen; a half- 
open book lay upon an ottoman, anda 
fan, which 1 recognised as an old ac- 
quaintance, was beside it, but the 
owner was absent. 

I sat down, resolved to wait pa- 
tiently for her coming, without any 
announcement of my being there. [ 
was not sorry indeed to have some 
moments to collect my thoughts and 
restore my erring faculties to some- 
thing like order. 

As I looked about the room, it 
seemed as if I had been there but yes. 
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terday: the folding doors lay open to 
the garden, just as I had seen them 
last ; and, save that the flowers seemed 
fewer, and those which remained, of a 
darker and more sombre tint, all 
seemed unchanged: there lay the gui- 
tar, to whose thrilling chords my heart 
had bounded ; there, the drawing over 
which I had bent in admiring plea- 
sure, suggesting some tints of light or 
shadow, as the fairy fingers traced 
them ; every chair was known to me, 
and I greeted them as things I cared 
for. 

While thus I scanned each object 
around me, I was struck by a little 
china vase, which, unlike its other 
brethren, contained a bouquet of dead 
and faded flowers ; the blood rushed 
to my cheek ; I started up; it was one 
I had myself presented to her the day 
before we parted. It was in that same 
vase I placed it ; the very table, too, 
stood in the same position beside that 
narrow window. What a rush of 
thoughts came pouring on me! and 
oh! shall I confess it? how deeply did 
such a mute testimony of remem- 
brance speak to my heart, at the mo- 
ment that I felt myself unloved and 
uncared for by another! I walked 
hurriedly up and down; a maze of 
conflicting resolves combating in my 
mind, while one thought ever re- 
curred—* would that I had not come 
there ;” and yet, after all, it may 
mean nothing ; some piece of passing 
coquetry, which she will be the very 
first to laugh at. I remember how 
she spoke of poor Howard; what folly 
to take it otherwise; “ be it so then,” 
said I, half aloud; and now for my 
part of the game; and with this I 
took from my helmet the light blue 
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searf she had given me the morning 
we parted, and, throwing it over my 
shoulder, prepared to perform my 
part in what I had fully persuaded 
myself to be a comedy. The time, 
however, passed on, and she came 
not ; a thousand high-flown Spanish 
phrases had time to be conned over 
again and again by me, and I had 
abundant leisure to enact my coming 
part ; but still the curtain did not rise 
as the day was wearing. I resolved 
at last to write a few lines, expressive 
of my regret at not meeting the sen- 
hora, and promising myself an early 
opportunity of paying my respects 
under more fortunate circumstances. 
I sat down accordingly, and, drawing 
the paper towards me, began in a 
mixture of French and Portuguese, 
as it happened, to indite my billet. 

“ Senhora Inez”—no—*ma chére 
Mademoiselle Inez’? — confound it 
that’s too intimate ; well, here goes— 
«‘ Monsieur O’ Malley presente ses re- 
spects”—that will never do ; and, then, 
after twenty other abortive attempts, 
I began thoughtlessly sketching heads 
upon the paper, and scribbling with 
wonted facility in fifty different ways, 
—‘ Ma charmante amie,—ma_ plus 
chere Inez—anima mia;” and in 
this most useful and profitable occu- 
pation did I pass another half hour. 

How long I should have persisted 
in such an employment it is difficult to 
say, had not an incident intervened, 
which suddenly but most effectually 
put anendtoit. As the circumstance 
is, however, one which, however little 
striking in itself, had the greatest and 
most lasting influence upon my future 
career, I shall, perhaps, be excused in 
devoting another chapter to its recital. 


CHAPTER LXXVIIL.—A PLEASANT PREDICAMENT, 


As I sat vainly endeavouring to fix 
upon some suitable and appropriate 
epithet, by which to commence my 
note, my back was turned towards 
the door of the garden, and so occu- 
pied was I in my meditations that, 
even had any one entered at the time, 
in all probability I should not have 
perceived it. At length, however, I 
was aroused from my study by a burst of 
laughter, whose girlish joyousness was 
not quite new to me. I knew it well 


—it was the senhora herself, and the 
next moment I heard her voice. 

“ T tell you, I’m quite certain I saw 
his face in the mirror as I passed. Oh! 
and how delightful, you'll be so charm- 
ed with him; but, mind, you must 
not steal him from me; I shall never 
forgive you if you do; and look, only 
look, he has got the blue scarf I gave 
him when he marched to the Douro.” 

While I perceived that I was my- 
self seen, I could see nothiug of the 
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speaker ; and, wishing to hear some- 
thing more, appeared more than ever 
occupied in the writing before me. 

What her companion replied I 
could not however catch, but only 
guess at its import by the senhora’s 
answer. 

«© Fi done !—I really am very fond 
of him’; but, never fear, I shall be as 
stately as a queen. You shall see how 
meekly he will kiss my hand, and with 
what “unbending reserve I'll receive 
him.” 

“Indeed,” thought I, “ mayhap 
I'll mar your plot a little; but let us 
listen.” 

Again her friend spoke, but too low 
to be heard. 

“Tt is so provoking,” said the 
senhora; “I never can remember 
names, and his was something too 
absurd ; but, never mind, I shall make 
him a "grandee of Portugal. Well, 
but come along, I long to present him 
to you.” 

Here a gentle struggle seemed to 
ensue ; for I heard the senhora coax- 
ingly entreat her, while her companion 
steadily resisted. 

“1 know very well you think I shall 
be so silly, and perhaps wrong: eh, is 
it not so? but you're quite mistaken. 
You'll be surprised at my cold and 
dignified manner. I shall draw my- 
self proudly up, then, courtesying 
deeply, say, ‘ Monsieur j'ai l"honneur 
de vous saluer.’” 

A laugh twice as mirthful as before 
interrupted her account of herself, 
while I could hear the tones of her 
friend evidently in expostulation. 

“ Well, then, to be sure, you are 
provoking, but you really promise to 
followme. Be it so: then give me that 
moss rose. How you have flattered 
me: now for it.” 

So saying, I heard her foot upon 
the gravel, and the next instant upon 
the marble step of the door. There 
is something in expectation that 
sets the heart beating, and mine 
throbbed against my side. I waited, 
however, till she entered, before lifting 
my head, and then springing suddenly 
up, with one bound clasped her in my 
arms, and pressing my lips upon her 
roseate cheek, said— 

** Ma charmante ami!” To disen- 
gage herself from me, and to spring 
suddenly back was her first effort; 
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to burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughing, her second; her cheek was, 
however, covered with a deep blush, 
and I already repented that my malice 
had gone so far. 

« Pardon, madamoiselle,” said I, in 
affected innocence, “if I have so far 
forgotten myself as to assume a habit 
of my own country to a stranger.” 

A half angry toss of the head was 
her only reply, apd, turning towards 
the garden she called to her friend, 

«Come here, dearest, and instruct 
my ignorance upon your national cus- 
tom; but first let me present to you, 
—I never knew his name,—the che- 
valier de—— What is it ?” 

The glass door opened as she spoke ; 
a tall and graceful figure entered, and, 
turning suddenly round, showed me 
the features of Lucy Dashwood. 
We both stood opposite each other, 
2ach mute with amazement. My feel- 
ings let me not attempt to convey 
shame, for the first moment stronger 
than aught else, sent the blood rushing 
to my face and temples, and the next | 
was cold and pale as death. As for 
her, I cannot guess at what passed in 
her mind. She courtesied deeply to me, 
and with a half smile of scarce recog- 
nition passed by me, and walked to- 
wards a window. 

** Comment vous étes amiable,” said 
the lively Portuguese, who compre- 
hended little of this dumb show; 
“here have I been flattering myself 
what friends you’ be the very moment 
you met, and now you'll not even look 
at each other.”’ 

What was to be done? The situ- 
ation was every instant growing more 
and more embar rassing ; nothing but 
downright effrontery could get through 
with it now; and never did a man’s 
heart more fail him than did mine at 
this conjuncture. I made the effort, 
however, and stammered out certain 
unmeaning common-places. Inez re- 
plied, and I felt myself conversing 
with the headlong recklessness of one 
marching to a scaffold, a coward’s fear 
at his heart, while he essayed to seem 
careless and indifferent. 

Anxious to reach what I esteemed 
safe ground, I gladly adverted to the 
campaign ; and, at last, hurried on by 
the impulse to cover my embarrass- 
ment, was describing some skirmish 
with a French outpost. Without 
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intending, I had succeeded in exciting 
the senhora’s interest, and she listened 
with sparkling eyes and parted lips to 
the description of a sweeping charge 
in which a square was broken, and 
several prisoners carried off. Warming 
with the eager avidity of her attention, 
I grew myself more excited, when 
just as my narrative had reached its 
climax, Miss Dashwood walked gently 
towards the bell, rang it, and ordered 
her carriage ; the tone of perfect non- 
chalance of the whole proceeding 
struck me dumb. I faltered, stam- 
mered, hesitated, and was silent. The 
senhora turned from one to the other 
of us with a look of unfeigned aston- 
ishment, and I heard her mutter to 
herself something like a reflection 
upon “ national eccentricities.” Hap- 
pily, however, her attention was now 
exclusively turned towards her friend, 
and, while assisting her to shawl, and 
extorting innumerable promises of an 
early visit, I got a momentary re- 
prieve; the carriage drew up also, 
and, as the gravel flew right and left 
beneath the horses’ feet, the very noise 
and bustle relieved me. 

* Adios!” then said Inez, as she 
kissed her for the last time, while 
she motioned to me to escort her to 
her carriage. I advanced—stopped— 
made another step forward, and again 
grew irresolute ; but Miss Dashwood 
speedily terminated the difficulty; for, 
making me a formal courtesy, she de- 
clined my scarce proffered attention, 
and left the room. 

As she did so, I perceived that, on 
passing the table, her eyes fell upon 
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the paper I had been scribbling over 
so long, and I thought that for an in- 
stant an expression of ineffable scorn 
seemed to pass across her features, 
save which—and perhaps even in this I 
was mistaken—her manner was per- 
fectly calm, easy, and indifferent. 

Scarce had the carriage rolled from 
the door, when the senhora, throwing 
herself upon a chair, clapped her hands 
in childish ecstasy, while she fell into 
a fit of laughing that I thought never 
would have an end. 

«Such a scene,” cried she, “I would 
not have lost it for the world: what 
cordiality ! what empressement to form 
acquaintance! I shall never forget it, 
Monsieur le Chevalier; your national 
customs seem to run sadly in extremes, 
One would have thought you deadly 
enemies, and poor me! after a thousand 
delightful plans about you both.” 

As she ran on thus, searce able to 
control her mirth at each sentence, I 
walked the room with impatient strides, 
now resolving to hasten after the car- 
riage, stop it, explain in a few words 
how all had happened, and then fly from 
her for ever; then the remembrance 
of her cold impassive look crossed me, 
and I thought that one bold leap into 
the Tagus might be the shortest and 
easiest solution to all my miseries ; 
perfect abasement, thorough self-con- 
tempt had broken all my courage, and 
I could have cried like a child. What 
I said, or how I comforted myself 
after, I know not ; but my first ‘con- 
sciousness came to me, as I felt myself 
running at the top of my speed far 
upon the road towards Lisbon. 


CHAPTER LXXVIIIL.—THE DINNER. 


Ir may easily be imagined that I had 
little inclination to keép my promise 
of dining that day with Sir George 
Dashwood, However, there was no- 
thing else for it: the die was cast— 
my prospects as regarded Lucy were 
ruined for ever. We were not, we 
never could be any thing to each 
other; and as for me, the sooner I 
braved my altered fortunes the better ; 
and, after all, why should I call them 
altered—she evidently never had cared 
for me, and, even supposing that my 
fervent declaration of attachment had 
interested her, the apparent duplicity 


and falseness of my late conduct 
could only fall the more heavily upon 
me. 
I endeavoured to philosophize my- 
self into calmness and indifference. 
One by one I exhausted every argu- 
ment for my defence, which, however 
ingeniously put forward, brought no 
comfort to my own conscience. I 
pleaded the unerring devotion of my 
heart—the uprightness of my motives 
—and when called on for the proofs 
—alas! except the blue scarf I wore 
in memory of another, and my absurd 
conduct at the villa, I had none, 
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From the current gossip of Lisbon, 
down to my own disgraceful folly, all 
—all was against me. 

Honesty of intention—rectitude of 
purpose, may be, doubtless they are, 
admirable supports to a rightly con- 
stituted mind; but even then they 
must come supported by such claims 
to probability as make the injured man 
feel he has not lost the sympathy of all 
his fellows. Now, 1 had none of 
these, had even my temperament, 
broken by sickness and harassed by 
unlucky conjunctures, permitted my 
appreciating them. 

[ endeavoured to call my wounded 
pride to my aid, and thought over the 
glance of haughty disdain she gave 
me as she passed on to her carriage ; 
but even this turned against me, and a 
humiliating sense of my own degraded 
position sunk deeply into my heart. 
* This impression at least,” thought I, 
“must be effaced. I cannot permit 
her to believe 

“ His Excellency is waiting dinner, 
sir,” said a lacquey, introducing a 
finely powdered head gently within 
the door. I looked at my watch ; 
was eight o'clock ; so, snatching my 
sabre and shocked at my delay, | has- 
tily followed the servant down stairs, 
and thus at once cut short my delibe- 
rations. 

The man must be but little obser- 
vant, or deeply sunk in his own reve- 
ries, who, arriving half an hour too 
late for dinner, fails to detect in the 
faces of the assembled and expecting 
guests a very palpable expression of 
discontent and displeasure. It is 
truly a moment of awkwardness, and 
one in which few are found to manage 
with success: the blushing, hesitating, 
blundering apology of the absent man, 
is scarcely better than the ill-affected 
surprise of the more practised offender. 
The bashfulness of the one is as dis- 
tasteful as the cool impertinence of 
the other: both are so thoroughly out 
of place, for we are thinking of nei- 
ther ; our thoughts are wandering to 
cold soups and rechaufféd patés, and 
we neither care for nor estimate the 
cause, but satisfy our spleen by cursing 
the offender. 

Happily for me I was clad in a 
triple insensibility to such feelings, 
and with an air of most perfect un- 
constraint and composure, walked 
into a drawing-room where about 
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twenty persons were busily discussing 
what peculiar amiability in my charac- 
ter could compensate for .my present 
conduct. 

* At last, O'Malley; at last!” said 
Sir George. ‘“ Why, my dear boy, 
how very late you are.” 

I muttered something about a long 
Ww alk—dist ince from Lisbon, &e. 

‘ Ah, that was it. I was right, 1 you 
see!” said an old lady in a spangled 
turban, as she w hispered something to 
her friend beside her, who appeared 
excessively shocked at the information 
conveyed. While a fat, round-faced 
little general, after eyeing me steadily 
through his glass, expressed a sub 
voce wish that I was upon his staff. 
1 felt my cheek reddening at the mo- 
ment, and stared around me like one 
whose trials were becoming downright 
insufferable, when happily dinner was 
announced, and terminated my embar- 
rassment. 

As the party filed past, I perceived 
that Miss Dashwood was not amongst 
them, and with a heart relieved for 
the moment by the circumstance, and 
inventing a hundred conjectures to 
account for it, I followed with the 
aides-de-camp and the staff to the 
dinner-room. 

The temperament is very Irish, I 
believe, which renders a man so elastic, 
that from the extreme of depression 
to the very climax of high spirits, 
there is but one spring. To this I 
myself pleaded guilty, and thus scarce- 
ly was | freed from the embarrassment 
which a meeting with L saucy Dashwood 
must have caused, when my heart 
bounded with lightness. 

When the ladies withdrew, the 
events of the campaign became the 
subject of conversation, and upon 
these, very much to my astonishment, 

I found myself consulted as an autho- 
rity. The Douro, from some fortu- 
nate circumstance, had given me 4 
reputation I never dreamed of, and I 
heard my opinions quoted upon topics 
of which my standing as an officer 
and my rank in the service could not 
imply a very extended observation. 
Power was absent on duty; and, hap- 
pily for my supremacy, the company 
consisted entirely of generals in the 
commissariat, or new arrivals from 
England, all of whom knew still less 
than myself. 

What will not iced champagne and 
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flattery do? Singly, they are strong 
impulses ; combined, their power is 
irresistible. I now heard for the first 
time that our great leader had been 


elevated to the peerage, by the title of 


Lord Wellington; and I sincerely 
believe, however now I may smile at 
the confession, that, at the moment, 
I felt more elation at the circum- 
stance than he did. The glorious 
sensation of being in any way, no 
matter how remotely, linked with the 
career of those whose path is a high 
one, and whose destinies are cast for 
great events, thrilled through me ; 
and in all the warmth of my admira- 
tion and pride for our great captain, 
a secret pleasure stirred within me, as 
I whispered to myself, “and I, too, 
am a soldier!” 

I fear me, that very little adulation 
is sufficient to turn the head of a 
young man of eighteen; and if I 
yielded to the “ pleasant incense,” let 
my apology be, that I was not used 
to it; and, lastly, let me avow, if I 
did get tipsy—I liked the liquor. 
And why not? It is the only tipple 
I know of that leaves no headache the 
next morning, to punish you for the 
glories of the past night. It may, 
like all other strong potations, it is 


true, induce you to make a fool of 


yourself, when under its influence ; 
but, like the nitrous oxyde gas, its 
effects are passing, and as the plea- 
sure is an ecstacy for the time, and 
your constitution none the worse 
when it is over, I really see no harm 
in it. 

Then the benefits are manifest ; 
for while he who gives, becomes never 
the poorer for his benevolence, the 
receiver is made rich indeed. It 
matters little that some dear kind 
friend is ready with his bitter 
draught, to remedy what he is pleased 
to call its unwholesome sweetness ; 
you betake yourself with only the 
more pleasure to the “ blessed elixir,” 
whose fascinations neither the poverty 


of your pocket, nor the penury of 


your brain can withstand, and by the 
magic of whose spell you are great 
and gifted. Vive la bagatelle ! sayeth 
the Frenchman. Long live flattery, 
say I, come from what quarter it 
will: the only wealth of the poor man, 
—the only reward of the unknown 
one; the arm that supports us in 
failure,—the hand that crowns us in 
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success ; the comforter in our affiction, 
—the gay companion in our hours of 
pleasure ; the lullaby of the infant,— 
the staff of old age; the secret trea- 
sure we lock up in our own hearts, and 
which ever grows greater as we count 
it over. Let me not be told that the 
coin is fictitious, and the gold not 
genuine ; its clink is as musical to the 
ear as though it bore the last im- 
pression of the mint, and I’m not the 
man to cast an aspersion upon its 
value. 

This little digression, however 
seemingly out of place, may serve to 
illustrate what it might be difficult to 
convey in other words,— namely, that 
if Charles O’ Malley became, in his 
own estimation, a very considerable 
personage that day at dinner, the 
fault lay not entirely with himself, 
but with his friends, who told him he 
was such. In fact, my good reader, 
I was the lion of the party,—the man 
who saved Laborde—who charged 
through a brigade of guns, who per- 
formed feats which newspapers 
quoted, though he never heard of 
them himself. At no time is a man 
so successful in society as when his 
reputation chaperones him, and it 
needs but little conversational elo- 
quence to talk well, if you have but a 
willing and ready auditory. Of mine, 
1 cowl certainly not complain ; ; and, 

s, drinking dee ply, I poured forth a 
‘hale tide of campaigning recital, I 
saw the old colonels of recruiting dis- 
tricts exchanging looks of wonder and 
admiration with officers of the ord- 
nance, while Sir George himself, evi- 
dently pleased at my debit, went back 
to an early period of our acquaintance, 
and related the rescue of his daughter 
in Galway. 

In an instant the whole current of 
my thoughts was changed. My first 
meeting with Lucy, my boyhood’s 
dream of ambition, my plighted faith, 
my thought of our last parting in Dub- 
lin, when in a moment of excited mad- 
ness I told my tale of love. Iremem- 
bered her downcast look, as, her 
cheek now flushing, now growing pale, 
she trembled while I spoke. I thought of 
her, as in the crash of battle her image 
flashed across my brain, and made me 
feel a rush of chivalrous enthusiasm to 
win her heart by “ doughty deeds.” 

I forgot all around and about me- 
My head reeled, the wine, the excite~ 
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ment, my long previous illness, all 
pressed upon me ; and as my temples 
throbbed loudly and painfully, a cha- 
otic rush of discordant, ill-connected 
ideas flitted across my mind. There 
seemed some stir and confusion in the 
room, but why or wherefore I could 
not think, nor could I recall my scat- 
tered senses, till Sir George Dash- 
wood’s voice roused me once again to 
consciousness. 

“ We are going to have some coffee, 
O'Malley. Miss Dashwood expects us 
in the drawing room. You have not 
seen her yet ?” 

I know not my reply; but he con- 
tinued,— 
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“She has some letters for you, I 
think.” 

I muttered something, and suffered 
him to pass on; no sooner had he 
done so, however, than I turned to- 
wards the door, and rushed into the 
street. The cold night air suddenly 
recalled me to myself, and I stood for 
a moment, endeavouring to collect 
myself ; as I did so, a servant stopped, 
and, saluting me, presented me with a 
letter. For a second, a cold chill 
came over me: I knew not what fear 
beset me. The letter I at last re- 
membered must be that one alluded to 
by Sir George, so I took it in silence 
and walked on. 


CHAPTER LXXIX.——THE LETTER. 


As I hurried to my quarters, I made 
a hundred guesses from whom the 
letter could have come; a kind of 
presentiment told me that it bore, in 
some measure, upon the present crisis 
of my life, and I burned with anxiety 
to read it. 

No sooner had I reached the light, 
than all my hopes on this head va- 
nished ; the envelope bore the well- 
known name of my old college chum, 
Frank Webber, and none could at the 
moment, have more completely dis- 
pelled all chance of interesting me. I 
threw it from me with disappointment, 
and sat moodily down to brood over 
my fate. 

At length, however, and almost 
without knowing it, I drew the lamp 
towards me, and broke the seal. The 
reader being already acquainted with 
my amiable friend, there is the less 
indiscretion in communicating the 
contents ; it ran thus: — 


* Trinity College, Dublin, No. 2, 
Oct. 5, 1810. 


« My pear O’Mattey, 

‘‘ Nothing short of your death and 
burial, with or without military ho- 
nours, can possibly excuse your very 
disgraceful neglect of your old friends 
here. Nesbitt has never heard of 
you, neither has Smith. Ottley 
swears never to have seen your hand 
writing, save on the back of a pro- 
tested bill. You have totally forgotten 
me, and the dean informs me that you 
have never condescended a single line 


to him; which latter inquiry on my 
part nearly cost me a rustication. 

A hundred conjectures to account 
for your silence—a new feature in you 
since you were here—are afloat. Some 
assert that your soldiering has turned 
your head, and that you are above 
corresponding with civilians. Your 
friends, however, who know you bet- 
ter, and value your worth, think 
otherwise ; and having seen a para- 
graph about one something O’ Malley 
being tried by court-martial for steal- 
ing a goose, and maltreating the 
woman that owned it, ascribe your not 
writing to other motives. Do, in any 
case, relieve our minds; say, is it 
yourself, or only a relative that’s men- 
tioned. 

‘ Herbert came over from London 
with a long story about your doing 
wonderful things — capturing cannon 
and general officers by scores, but 
devil a word of it is extant ; and ifyou 
have really committed these acts, they 
have ‘misused the king’s press damn- 
ably:’ for, neither in the Times nor 
the Post are you heard of. Answer 
this point ; and say also if you have 
got promotion ; for what precise sign 
you are algebraically expressed by at 
this writing, may do Fitzgerald for a 
fellowship question. As for us, we 
are jogging along, semper eadem—that 
is, worse and worse. Dear Cecil 
Cavendish our gifted friend, slight of 
limb and soft of voice, has been rusti- 
cated for immersing four bricklayérs 
in that green receptacle of stagnant 
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water and duckweed, yclept the ‘ Haha.’ 
Roper, equally unlucky, has taken to 
reading for honours, and obtained a 
medal, I fancy: at least his friends 
shy him, and it must be something of 
that kind. Belson—poor Belson 
(fortunately for him he was born in 
the nineteenth not the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or he’d be most likely ornament- 
ing a pile of faggots) ventured upon 
some stray excursions into the He- 
brew verbs—the professor himself 
never having transgressed beyond the 
declensions ; and the consequence is, 
he is in disgrace among the seniors. 
And as for me, a heavy charge hangs 
over my devoted head even while I 
write. The senior lecturer, it ap- 
pears, has been for some time past 
instituting some very singular re- 
searches into the original state of our 
goodly college at its founding. Plans 
and specifications showing its extent 
and magnificence have been conti- 
nually before the board for the last 
month ; and in such repute have been 
a smashed door-sill and an old arch, 
that freshmen have now abandoned 
eonic sections for crow-bars, and in- 
stead of the Principia, have taken up 
the pick-axe. You know, my dear 
fellow, with what enthusiasm I enter 
into any scheme for the aggrandize- 
ment of our Alma Mater, so I need 
not tell you how ardently I adventured 
into the career now opened to me, 
My time was completely devoted to 
the matter: neither means nor health 
did I spare, and in my search for an- 
tiquarian lore, I have actually under- 
mined the old wall of the fellows’ 
garden, and am each morning in ex- 
pectation of hearing that the big bell 
near the commons hall has descended 
from its lofty and most noisy emi- 
nence, and is snugly reposing in the 
mud. Meanwhile, accident put me 
in possession of a most singular and 
remarkable discovery. Our chambers 
—I call them ours for old association 
sake—are, you may remember, in the 
old square. Well, 1 have been for- 
tunate enough within the very pre- 
cints of my own dwelling, to contri- 
bute a very wonderful fact to the his- 
tory of the university —alone— un- 
assisted—unaided—I laboured at my 
discovery. Few can estimate the plea- 
sure I felt—the fame and reputation 
I anticipated. I drew up a little me- 
moir for the board, most respectfully 
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and civilly worded, having for title 
the following: — 


* ACCOUNT 

OF A REMARKABLE SUBTERRANEAN 
PASSAGE 

LATELY DISCOVERED IN THE 

OLD BUILDING OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, 

WITH REMARKS UPON ITS EXTENT, 

ANTIQUITY, AND PROBABLE USE. 
BY F. WEBBER, SENIOR FRESHMAN.’ 


«¢ My dear O'Malley, I'll not dwell 
upon the pride I felt in my new cha- 
racter of antiquarian, It is enough to 
state, that my very remarkable tract 
was well considered and received, anda 
commission appointed to investigate the 
discovery, consisting of the vice-pro- 
vost, the senior lecturer, old Wood- 
house, the sub-dean, and a few more. 

* On Tuesday last they came ac- 
cordingly, in full academic costume. 
I, being habited most accurately in 
the like manner, and conducting them 
with all form into my bed-room, where 
a large screen concealed from view the 
entrance to the tunnel alluded to. 
Assuming a very John Kembleish 
attitude, I struck this down with one 
hand, pointing with the other to the 
yall, as I exclaimed ¢ There! look 
there !’ 

“IT need only quote Barrett's excla- 
mation to enlighten you upon my dis- 
covery, as, drawing in his breath with 
a strong effort, he burst out :— 

«May the devil admire me, but 
it’s a rat-hole.’ 

* I fear, Charley, he’s right; and 
what’s more, that the board will think 
so, for this moment a very warm dis- 
cussion is going on among that ami- 
able and learned body, whether I shall 
any longer remain an ornament to the 
university. In fact, the terror with 
which they fled from my chambers, 
overturning each other in the passage, 
seemed to imply that they thought me 
mad ; and I do believe my voice, look, 
and attitude would not have disgraced 
a blue cotton dressing-gown and a cell 
in ‘ Swift’s.’ Be this as it may, few 
men have done more for college than 
I have. The sun never stood still for 
Joshua with more resolution than I 
have rested in my career of freshman ; 
and if I have contributed little to the 
fame, I have done much for the funds 
of the university ; and when they come 
to compute the various sums I have 
paid in, for fines, penalties, and what 
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they call properly impositions, if they 
don’t place a portrait of me in the ex- 
amination-hall between Archbishop 
Ussher and Flood, then do I say there 
is no gratitude in mankind; not to 
mention the impulse I have given to 
the various artisans whose business it 
is to repair lamps, windows, chimneys, 
iron railings, and watchmen, all of 
which I have devoted myself to, with 
an enthusiasm for political economy, 
well known, and registered in the Col- 
lege-street police-office. 

“ After all, Charley, I miss you 
greatly. Your second in a ballad is 
not to be replaced ; besides, Carlisle 
bridge has got low; medical students 
and young attorneys affect minstrelsy, 
and seal frequent the haunts sacred 
to our muse. 

‘Dublin is upon the whole, I think, 
worse; though one scarcely ever gets 
tired laughing at the small cele- 
brities ez 

Master Frank gets here indiscreet, 
so I shall skip, * . : 
* * 





* ” 


* * - . + 


“And so the Dashwoods are going 
too; this will make mine a pitiable 
condition, for I really did begin to feel 
tender in that quarter. You may 
have heard she refused me; this, how- 
ever, is not correct, though I have 
little doubt it might have been—had 
I asked her. 

‘‘ Hammersley has, you know, got 
his congée. I wonder how the poor 
fellow took it, when Power gave him 
back his letters and his picture. How 
you are tu be treated remains to be 
seen: in any case you certainly stand 
first favourite.” 

I laid down the letter at this pas- 
sage, unable to read further. Here, 
then, was the solution of the whole 
chaos of mystery; here the full ex- 
planation of what had puzzled my 
aching brain for many a night long. 
These were the very letters I had my- 
self delivered into Hammersley’s 
hands; this the picture he had trod- 
den to dust beneath his heel the morn- 
ing of our meeting. I now felt the 
reason of his taunting allusion to my 
“success,” his cutting sarcasm, his 
intemperate passion. A flood of light 
poured at once across all the dark pas- 
sages of my history—and Lucy too— 
dare I think of her. A rapid thought 
shot through my brain. What, if she 
had really cared for me! What, if 
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for me she had rejected another's love ! 
What, if trusting to my faith, my 
pledged and sworn faith, she had given 
me her heart! Oh, the bitter agony 
of that thought! to think that all my 
hopes were shipwrecked, with the land 
in sight. 

I sprung to my feet with some sud- 
den impulse, but as I did so, the blood 
rushed madly to my face and temples, 
which beat violently ; a parched and 
swollen feeling came about my throat ; 
I endeavoured to open my collar, and 
undo my stock, but my disabled arm 
prevented me. I tried to call my ser- 
vant, but my utterance was thick, and 
my words would not come; a fright- 
ful suspicion crossed me that my rea- 
son was tottering. I made towards 
the door, but as I did so, the objects 
around me became confused and min- 
gled, my limbs trembled, and I fell 
heavily upon the floor; a pang of 
dreadful pain shot through me as [ 
fell__my arm was rebroken; after 
this, I knew no more; all the ac- 
cumulated excitement of the evening 
bore down with one full swoop upon 
my brain: ere day broke I was deli- 
rious. 

I have a vague and indistinet re- 
membrance of hurried and anxious 
faces around my bed, of whispered 
words, and sorrowful looks; but my 
own thoughts careered over the bold 
hills of the far west as I trode them 
in my boyhood, free and high of heart, 
or recurred to the din and crash of 
the hattle-field, with the mad bound- 
ing of my war-horse, and the loud 
clang of the trumpet; perhaps the 
acute pain of my swollen and sufferin 
arm gave the character to my pa 
aberration ; for I have more than once 
abserved among the wounded in battle, 
that even when torn and mangled by 
grape from a howitzer, their ravings 
have partaken of a high feature of en- 
thusiasm, shouts of triumph, and ex- 
clamations of pleasure; even songs 
have I heard—but never once the low 
muttering of despair, and the scarce 
stifled cry of sorrow and affliction. 

Such were the few gleams of con- 
sciousness which visited me, and even 
to such as these I became soon insen- 
sible. 

Few like to chronicle, fewer still to 
read, the sad history of a sick bed. 
Of mine I know but little. The 
throbbing pulses of the erring brain, 
the wild Eancies of lynacy, take no 
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note of time. There is no past nor fu- 
ture —a dreadful present, full of its 
hurried and confused impressions, is 
all that the mind beholds; and even 
when some gleams of returning reason 
flash upon the mad confusion of the 
brain, they come like sunbeams 
through a cloud, dimmed, darkened, 
and perverted. 

It is the restless activity of the 
mind in fever, that constitutes its 
most painful anguish ; the fast-flitting 
thoughts that rush ever onwards, 
crowding sensation on sensation, an 
endless train of exciting images, with- 
out purpose or repose; or even 
worse, the straining effort to pursue 
some vague and shadowy conception, 
which evades us ever as we follow, 
but which mingles with all around 
and about us—haunting us at mid- 
night as in the noon-time. 

Of this nature was a vision which came 
constantly before me, tiil at length by 
its very recurrence it had assumed 
a kind of real and palpable existence ; 
and, as I watched it, my heart thrilled 
with the high ardour of enthusiasm 
and delight, or sank into the dark 
abyss of sorrow and despair. The 
dawning of morning, the daylight 
sinking, brought no other image to 
my aching sight, and of this alone, of 
all the impressions of the period, has 
my mind retained any consciousness. 

Methought I stood within an old 
and venerable cathedral, where the 
dim yellow light fell with a rich but 
solemn glow upon the fretted capitals, 
or the grotesque tracings of the oaken 
carvings, lighting up the faded gild- 
ings of the stately monuments, and 
tinting the varied hues of the time- 
worn banners. The mellow notes of 
a deep organ filled the air, and seem- 
ed to attune the sense to all the awe 
and reverence of the place, where the 
very foot-fall magnified by its many 
echoes, seemed half a profanation. I 
stood before an altar, beside me a 
young and lovely girl, whose bright 
brown tresses waved in loose masses 
upon a neck of snowy whiteness ; her 
hand, cold and pale, "rested within my 
own; we knelt together, not in 
prayer, but a feeling of deep reve- 
rence stole over my heart, as she re- 
peated some few half-uttered words af- 
ter me; I knew thatshewasmine. Oh! 
the ecstasy of that moment, as, spring- 
ing to my feet, I darted forwards to 
press her to my heart, when suddenly 
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an arm was interposed between us, 
while a low but solemn voice rung in 
my ears, “Pass not! for thou art 
false and traiterous; thy vow a per- 
jury; and thy heart a lie!” Slowly 
and silently the fair form of my loved 
Lucy, for it was she, receded from 
my sight. 
sorrow— it was scarce reproach — fell 
upon me, and I sunk back upon the 
cold pavement broken-hearted and 
forsaken. 

This dream came with day-break, 
and with the calm repose of evening 
— the still hours of the waking night 
brought no other image to my eyes ; 
and when its sad influence had spread 
a gloom and desolation over my 
wounded heart, a secret hope crept 
over me, that again the bright mo- 
ment of happiness would return, and 
once more beside that ancient altar 
I'd kneel beside my bride, and call 
her mine. 

. + + 
* * * 

For the rest, my memory retains 
but little ; the kind looks which came 
around my bedside brought but a 
brief pleasure, for in their affectionate 
beaming I could read the gloomy 
“prestige” of my fate. The hurried 
but cautious step, the whispered sen- 
tences, the averted gaze of those who 
sorrowed for me, sunk far deeper into 
my heart than my friends then 
thought of. Little do they think, 
who minister to the sick or dying, 
how each passing word, each flitting 
glance is noted, and how the pale and 
stilly figure, which lies all but lifeless 
before them, counts over the hours he 
has to live by the smiles or tears 
around him. 

Hours, days, weeks rolled over, and 
still my fate hung in the balance; and 
while in tbe wild enthusiasm of my 
erring faculties, I wandered far in 
spirit from my bed of suffering and 
pain, some well-remembered voice 
beside me would strike upon my ear, 
bringing me back, as if by magic, 
to all the realities of life, and invest- 
ing my almost unconscious state 
with all the hopes and fears about me. 

One by one, at length, these fancies 
fled from me, and to the delirium of 
fever suceeded the sad and helpless 
consciousness of illness, far, far more 
depressing ; for as the conviction of 
sense came back, the sorrowful aspect 
of a dreary future came with them. 


One look, one last look of 
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Tuat Lord Palmerston has of late 
done much to retrieve the errors of 
the revolutionary foreign policy by 
which he was _ signalised when he first 
entered upon the duties of his present 
office, we are not disposed to deny ; 
but it is, at least, equally certain that 
these errors were the germs of our 
present dangers. That England should 
have stood aloof from all the factious 
and seditious influences which were at 
work in various countries in Europe 
to produce organic changes, would, 
we think, have been the policy which 
true wisdom would have advised. But 
it was not that which was adopted. 
The foreign secretary was floated into 
office upon the waves of a turbulent 
democracy, which never before had 
risen to so great a height; and he 
could only maintain his position, by 
humouring the multitude, whose coun- 
tenance was necessary to secure his 
elevation. The consequence was, that 
the country was committed to a disre- 
putable course of paltry, underhand 
interference in the civil struggles which 
took place in Portugal and Spain, 
by which blood and treasure were 
wasted, while our character suffered 
as intermeddlers in other people’s af- 
fairs, and a precedent was made which 
may hereafter be pleaded by any other 
power for a similar interference be- 
tween Great Britain and any of her 
colonies or dependencies who may be 
stimulated, by any causes, to throw off 
their allegiance. 

All this was bad. To those who 
knew the value of national character, 
it was very humiliating and very pain- 
ful. They saw how England suffered 
in the estimation of foreign states. 
The steadiness of her rule, the dignity 
and the vigour of her government, 
her high and honourable bearing in 
all disputes between other nations, the 
cautious abstinence with which she 
avoided identifying herself with any of 
the factions which might be strug- 
gling for ascendancy in any of those 
countries with which she professed to 
maintain friendly relations, had sud- 
denly given place to a diametrically 
opposite course of policy, which caused 
Vor. XVII.—No, 100. 
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every settled government in Europe 
to look upon her with anxiety and 
alarm,—even as a planet which had 
broken from its orbit, and seemed, 
momently, about to take the shape of 
one of those eccentric and portentous 
meteors, which “from its horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war.” 

One country, indeed, there was, 
which seemed not a little delighted at 
the new partner which she was about 
to have in the gallopade of revolution. 
France had begun to champ the bit 
under the vigorous hand of Louis 
Philippe, who had been suddenly car- 
ried by a democratic movement to 
the summit of affairs in that country ; 
and that sagacious ruler soon saw the 
advantage which might be made of 
the sympathies of England, in pro- 
curing for him a prompt and a gra- 
cious recognition by the other powers 
of Europe. 

Then came the quadruple alliance, 
intended to be as opposite as possi- 
ble in its character and objects to the 
holy alliance, which was regarded 
with so much lively aversion by all 
revolutionists both abroad and at 
home. We enter not now upon 
those by-gone questions, respecting 
which, on former occasions, we hesi- 
tated not to claim the attention of 
our readers, and to express those 
strong opinions which we have since 
seen no reason to alter. By this 
alliance the revolutionary thrones of 
Portugal and of Spain were guaranteed 
not only against foreign hostility, but 
against the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the rebellion of their 
own discontented subjects. Of the 
wisdom or the equity of such a mode 
of non-interference, we never had but 
one opinion ; and had not the other 
great powers been as forbearing as we 
were froward, the consequences might 
have been a war, upon a scale of mag- 
nitude which would have involved in 
its horrors the civilized world. In- 
stead of that, while we were aiding in 
the miserable strife which was going 
on in Spain, and “toti in illis,” 
Russia was watching her 7 
of securing advantages in the Blac 
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Sea, by which the brave Circassians 
must be left to her tender mercies ; 
and honest Mehemet Ali was medi- 
tating those dreams of conquest, by 
which his pachalic was to be converted 
into a throne, and that power which 
was cemented by the blood of the 
Mamelukes, was to go on and prosper 
in its career of iniquity until his royal 
authority, in all its plenitude, was ac- 
knowledged at Constantinople. 

Had the Duke of Wellington con- 
tinued in power, could these things 
be? Manifestly not. He might not, 
indeed, have been sufficiently sensible 
of the importance of maintaining, at 
all hazards, the present Queens on 
the thrones of Portugal and Spain ; 
but he would, assuredly, have had a 
steady eye to what were peculiarly 
British objects ; and he would have 
taken good care that the peace of 
Europe, and of the world, was not 
compromised, by indulging a heady, 
revolutionary zeal, with much expense 
to the purses of Englishmen, and with 
but little honour to their arms, and 
to the total neglect of those great 
objects of foreign policy, whichEngland 
forgets her proper station when she 
consents to forego; and which she 
never can cease to regard with a 
watchful and peculiar interest, without 
occasioning a disturbance of those 
arrangements upon which depend the 
harmony of the world. 

But, as we have already said, we 
enter not now upon by-gone ques- 
tions. Politically speaking, Carlos 
and Miguel are, at present, non-exis- 
tent; and as we never would have 
periled the character or the resources 
of England, in making common cause 
with them when they were contending 
for sovereign dominion, so neither do 
we utter any note of triumph over 
their fall; while our fervent prayer 
is, that the new order of things may 
issue in the happiness and the pros- 
perity of the people. For this we 

now, that much is still to be done; 

and it is because we are aware of 
influences which are at work to coun- 
teract “a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished,” we fain would 
raise our feeble voice, and use our 
humble efforts, to detect and to defeat 
them. 

We have lately had access to some 
information respecting the state of 
Spain, to which, from the source from 
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which it comes, we attach more than 
ordinary credit; and we proceed to 
lay it before our readers. 

It is not necessary to tell those who 
have bestowed even a small share of 
attention upon Spanish affairs, that 
much of the revolutionary spirit by 
which that country is at present, and 
has been for many years possessed, 
dates its origin from the celebrated 
convention of the Cortes, which, du- 
ring the Peninsular war, held its sit- 
tings at Cadiz. There it was that 
the absolute monarchy underwent a 
sudden transformation, almost resem- 
bling a political harlequinade; and 
that a people who had been dispensed 
from the cares of government for 
centuries, and who seemed to feel a 
pride in the unlimited authority of 
their sovereigns, which was more than 
an equivalent for freedom, suddenly 
became inoculated with a democratic 
virus, by which their whole state of 
being was changed. In politics it 
generally happens that extremes ge- 
nerate each other; and the very 
depth of the political servitude to 
which Spain had been reduced, was 
only, as it were, the opposite pole of 
that popular liberty into which it had 
now been enfranchised. Nor is it 
less remarkable, that, as the old des- 
potism, bad as it was in theory, was 
found in practice (except alone 
where the interests of the ascendant 
superstition were involved,) very 
compatible with rational freedom ; so 
the newly acquired system of popular 
rights and privileges, loud as was the 
boast of its liberality, and bright as 
was the prospect of liberty which it 
held forth, was not found in practice 
to exempt its ardent and credulous 
votaries from a fierce and persecuting 
intolerance, which must, in many in- 
stances, have impressed upon them 
that their boasted liberty might be 
purchased too dear; and that very 
little was gained by the change, which 
only substituted king Log for king 
Serpent. 

Such was the state of things when 
the successes of the allied sovereigns 
placed Ferdinand again on the throne 
of his fathers. The dreams of con- 
stitutional liberty, in which the Spa- 
nish patriots indulged, were mingled 
with a deadly hatred of France, by 
whom their country had been so mer- 
cilessly ravaged; and they were, 
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accordingly, in the first instance, so- 
licitous to secure the nationality, ifnot 
the independence, of their crown ; and 
that being once placed upon a lasting 
basis, to look for such an improve- 
ment in the working of their govern- 
ment, as might go a certain way 
towards realizing the hopes which 
were held out to the nation in the 
celebrated Cadiz constitution. 

That many of her wisest council- 
lors had become sensible of the evils 
of an almost unmixed democracy (for 
such the form of government may be 
called for which that constitution had 
made provision,) and that others, 
who might be disposed in the ab- 
stract, to approve of it, were con- 
vinced that it was not suited to a 
country like Spain, is only what might 
have been expected; but, as might 
also be expected, they were not ei- 
ther sufficiently numerous or suffi- 
ciently powerful to resist the impetus of 
the movement class whom very vague 
and unsubstantial notions still continu- 
ed to delude, or in whom the present 
enjoyment of democratic power more 
than counterbalanced its present or 
its prospective evils. 

It was a reliance upon the support 
of the latter class which prompted 
Ferdinand to break through the rules 
of succession, when, in favour of his 
daughter, the old Salique Law was 
set aside. No doubt the queen- 
mother was mainly instrumental in 
bringing this arrangement about; but 
were it not for the faction who hoped 
to profit by the embarrassments of the 
monarchy, she would have been ut- 
terly powerless. . A civil war ensued, 
in which the antagonist principles 
were brought into play, and which, 
for so many years, caused misery and 
distraction in that wretched country. 
And in this war, strange to say, while 
some of the staunchest friends of the 
monarchy were ranged on the side of 
the de facto queen, not a few who che- 
rished a love of constitutional liberty 
were found under the banner of Don 
Carlos, who made professions of a 
liberality and a moderation in the 
conduct of the government (should he 
succeed in establishing his rights as 
king,) which, in their judgment, when 
coupled with rightful succession, au- 
gured most happily for the peace of the 
kingdom. 


f this number, oh the one side, 
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we are assured was Marotto, who is 
said ¥ have obtained a promise from 
Don Carlos that the Inquisition 
should be suppressed, and that other 
reforms should be effected, by which 
religious freedom would be secured. 
Upon the other side, Espartero, we 
are credibly informed, adhered to the 
cause of the queen, chiefly, if not 
only, because her success in the pend- 
ing struggle seemed to him to furnish 
the only sufficient guarantee against 
the revival of principles, and the re- 
currence of practices which could no 
longer be tolerated in this age of 
freedom. He was not insensible to the 
defects in her title; but he esteemed 
them more than compensated by the 
freer scope for liberal views which 
would be afforded in her reign; and 
above all things, by the security 
which he deemed might now be ob- 
tained against the encroachments of 
the papacy, and that regime of intole- 
rance which again threatened the 
realm with spiritual bondage. 

Matters were in this state, when 
Marotto, it is said, made secret over- 
tures to Espartero, with a view to win 
him over to the side of the Pretender. 
They were both, he said, agreed in the 

same principles. They both felt the 
same aversion to ultra-Romanism. 
They were both sincerely desirous of 
surrounding the monarchy with liberal 
institutions. Carlos, he assured him, 
agreed to all this. Why then, not ac- 
knowledge his better title, when, by so 
doing, he might equally secure to his 
country these great advantages. 

But, in the meantime, the emis- 
saries from the Vatican were at work. 
They wrought upon the superstition 
of Don Carlos, and persuaded him 
that he was deserting the cause of 
God by lending a friendly ear to those 
who counselled him to consult for the 
welfare of his country. Against Ma- 
rotto himself, a secret conspiracy was 
organized, to which he well nigh fell a 
victim. But the plot was discovered 
just in time to enable him to detect 
and defeat the traitors, whom he cofi- 
fronted with the evidences of their 
guilt, and upon whom he executed a 
summary vengeance. What we now 
write, we give upon the authority of a 
foreigner, upon whose veracity we 
have reason to rely, and whose means 
of authentic information wére mést 
abundant. The condudt of Marotto, 
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in the execution of his brother officers, 
whom he found plotting against his 
life, and by which, when it was made 
known, Europe was so astounded, 
has been represented to us as nothing 
more than a necessary act of self-de- 
fence on the part of one towards whom 
good faith had not been kept by the 
master whom he served, and against 
whom a plot was devised, which, if not 
met with the promptitude which he 
displayed, would have ended in his de- 
struction. It was after this, we are 
assured, that Marotto played the 
traitor. He had invited Don Carlos 
to aconference, to which the latter 
acceded, but when the time came, was 
found unfaithful to his tryste. Then 
it was that rage and indignation took 
possession of the soul of the Spanish 
chief, and that he was found accessible 
to those propositions on the part of 
Espartero, which ended in his adhesion 
to the queen’s party. The result is 
well known. Don Carlos thus lost his 
last chance of regaining the throne, 
and the authority of the Queen was 
established in undisputed supremacy 
over the whole kingdom. 

But the wily policy of the Vatican, 
(which our modern statesmen are 
pleased to regard as a nonentity in the 
present state of the world,) was not 
thus to be defeated. The Queen regent 
was a compound of profligacy and 
superstition; and two foreign powers 
there were who looked to regain 
through her, some portion of that in- 
fluence which they formerly possessed 
before the ancient monarchy had been 
subverted. France was exceedingly 
anxious to establish such political 
relations as would give her a virtual 
control over Spain; and the court 
of Rome desired that her influence 
might be extended, with a view to the 
repression of every movement which 
tended towards religious reformation. 
They both encountered, in Espartero, 
an antagonist by whom they have both 
been made to feel that more than a 
little cunning and violence will be 
necessary before their measures can be 
successful. The predominant features 
in the character of this distinguished 
man, are, we are given to understand, 
hatred of France, dread of ultra- 
Romanism, respect for England, love 
for a constitutional monarchy, and a 
desire to see his country peaceable 
and happy, in the enjoyment of an 
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assured independence. He has often 
been heard to say, “ I love Ferdinand, 
because his hatred of the French is 
equal to my own.” Nor has the court 
of Rome risen in his regard, because 
it had recourse to French influence 
for the purpose of furthering its pre- 
tensions. 

We are assured that such were the 
feelings, (and not those of ultra- 
democracy,) out of which arose the 
opposition of Espartero to the late 
measures of the Queen regent, which 
ended in her withdrawal from the 
kingdom. She had become the de- 
voted tool both of France and of the 
Vatican ; and was proceeding in such 
counter-revolutionary courses, (which 
would have ended in the re-introduc- 
tion of the most intolerant practices of 
popery under the guarantee of French 
protection,) as would have defeated 
all the objects which the honest soldier 
had at heart. He, therefore, kept no 
terms with those whom he deemed the 
enemies of public liberty; and has 
been able, as yet, by the direct and 
uncompromising boldness of his cha- 
racter to defeat their bigoted and 
anti-national projects. How far he 
may continue to do so, remains yet to 
be seen ; but much will depend upon 
the aid and the countenance which he 
may receive from England, to whom 
he looks with hope, as the power most 
capable of, as well as most interested 
in, defeating the machinations of his 
enemies. 

That all parties in France are desi- 
rous of establishing an interest in 
Spain, which may give to that nation 
a predominant influence in Spanish 
councils, has been made manifest by 
some recent discussions in the French 
chambers, in which such pretensions 
were undisguisedly declared. That 
Louis Philippe has been looking to some 
family arrangement by which the same 
object might be facilitated, may be 
collected, not only from a knowledge 
of the character of that sagacious 
sovereign, but from the adroitness of 
his diplomatic maneuvering, which 
admits of scarcely any other satisfac- 
tory explanation. But he will, we 
believe, be disappointed. Never, never 
can the most frivolous and profligate 


people upon earth obtain the respect 
or the confidence of the Spanish na- 
tion; a nation in which, despite all 
their errors and ignorance, an amount 
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of public and private virtue is to be 
found which would cause them to perish 
rather than endure the foul and inso- 
lent ascendancy of their gallic neigh- 
bours. The one are grave and proud; 
the other are light and vain. The 
first, albeit, superstitious to a fault, 
are filled with a deep respect for what 
they believe to be true religion; the 
second barely tolerate an outward 
profession of what they inwardly de- 
spise, and would feel it a reproach to 
be thought in reality attached to any 
particular creed, except so far as a 
make-believe reverence for it might 
answer some particular purpose. The 
Spaniard is ardent and imaginative in 
his temperament, but jealous and re- 
served in his demeanour. He is slow 
to think, but quick to feel; and 
his conduct is, generally speaking, 
under the regulating influence of a 
high sense of truth and honour. The 
Frenchman (we speak of him as the 
Spanish people know him and have 
felt him) is regarded as the concen- 
trated essence of selfishness in its 
worst form. All his faculties, (and 
they are many and various,) are in the 
strictest manner under the control of 
an engrossing desire to subordinate 
every thing to his own use and gratifi- 
cation. Even his amiabilities are to 
the Spaniards revolting. They are 
the overflow of an over-weening egot- 
ism at ease, which, were it disturbed 
in its complacency, would very soon 
manifest itself in a truculency the most 
atrocious. In such a character the 
transition is easy, from the gambol of 
the monkey to the spring of the tiger. 
Our readers may, therefore, rest as- 
sured, that the Spanish people will not 
acquiesce in French domination of 
any kind “ until nature herself shall 
change.” 

Too long have our journalists, and 
our liberal politicians, deluded both 
themselves and the public with the no- 
tion, that our alliance with France 
might be eternal. Her new born love 
of liberty, her advancement in science 
and the arts, the interest which she 
seemed to take in the spread of civil- 
ization, and her weight in Europe as a 
power of the first order when placed 
in the balance against the old despotic 
monarchies, all pointed her out to our 
whig radical politicians, whose zeal 
for propagandism had begun to burn 
fiercely, as a nation to be courted with 
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the most unremitting assiduity, and 
whose friendship could not be too 
highly purchased. England owed no 
grudge to France. She had met her as 
a foe in fair fight; and took out of 
her on the battle-field all the satisfac. 
tion she could have desired, for any 
insults or injuries which might have 
been inflicted. There was no unsa- 
tisfied debt of vengeance which she 
could have thirsted to exact. The 
foe once vanquished, was a foe no 
more ; and a total forgetfulness that 
there ever had been strife, seemed, on 
the part of the British, to characterise 
the ardour of the new relations, into 
which, upon the peace of 1815, they 
entered with their ancient and almost 
hereditary enemies. But it was not soin 
France. There a sense of recent humi- 
liation, which no national vanity could 
disguise, gave an air of fevered fret- 
fulness to the population, who evinced 
on every occasion where it was possi- 
ble to manifest it, a gangrened sense 
of national dishonour. Napoleon had 
fallen. Wellington had triumphed. 
The miserable Bourbons were steeped 
in superstition and wallowing in luxury 
in the palaces which were lately filled 
by the martial presence of the most 
renowned warrior the world ever saw; 
a warrior who had made the Rhine 
the boundary of his empire ; and who 
had enabled France to place her foot 
upon the neck of Europe. All this 
would have been deeply wounding 
even to a nation of Christian philoso- 
phers. But by the vain—glorious 
French—by the French whose God is 
military glory—it was felt with a bit- 
terness which may be more easily con- 
ceived than expressed; nor was there 
one of them, who, in the midst of 
their most engaging cordialities, did 
not cherish the latent hope that the 
day would yet come when reprisals 
as signal as the disasters they suffered 
at Waterloo and in the Peninsula 
would once again attend upon their 
standards, 

It was, therefore, utterly impossible, 
while such was the temperament of 
the French, that any real abiding 
amity could be calculated upon be- 
tween them and the British people. 
They had suffered, in their own esti- 
mation, the last of human indignities, 
and they panted for the opportunity 
of revenge. The grudge of Shylock 
was scarcely more keen or more 
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eraving for the pound of flesh, than 
their desire to try again the fortunes 
of war with their recent conquerors, 
whose very quietness and modesty in 
the enjoyment of their laurels only 
served to provoke, in their old an- 
tagonists, a deeper thirst of ven- 
geance, To think of blending 
with such a nation in relations of 
peace and amity, was of all delusions 
the most strange. It implied a total 
forgetfulness of old English habits 
and feelings, and an utter ignorance 
of the er condition of French 
society, surcharged as it was with 
elements of confusion and strife, as 
well as marked by the absence of 
every morally restraining influence by 
which the dangers to be apprehended 
from its inflammable properties might 
be prevented. 

And yet we believe that the recom- 
mendatory qualities which caused 
them to be so pre-eminently regarded 
by such statesmen as Lord Grey and 
Lord Brougham, were the contemp- 
tuous disregard of true religion by 
which they were marked, and the 
spirit of revolutionary propagandism by 
which once again they had begun to 
be distinguished. We do not wish to 
judge harshly of these politicians ; 
but we are at a loss to discover 
any other grounds of sympathy with a 
pleasure-loving and unprincipled peo- 
ple like the French, than such as are 
to be found in their common rejection 
of ali practical belief in another 
world ;—a rejection of which it is pro- 
bable that neither of these Noble 
Lords suspect themselves, while but 
too many of their public acts render 
it impossible that they should not be 
suspected of it by more simple and 
single-minded Christians. 

ut the delusion has had an end. 
England now sees clearly that no 
peace can be calculated upon with a 
people whose morbid jealousy keeps 
them perpetually on the watch for 
pretexts of insult, which no absence of 
intention to offend can atone for, or 
explain. She also sees, clearly, that 
at no moment since the termination of 
the war, in 1815, could France be 
really called her friend. When most 
profuse of her professions of amity, 
she sought to circumvent her with 
Russia, and to form with the autocrat 
an alliance, by which her favourite 
objects in the Mediterranean and the 
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East might be accomplished, at the 
expense of British interests, and to 
the imminent danger of our Indian 
empire. This was the aim of 
France under the administration of 
Count Molé, when the manly and in- 
dignant Emperor of all the Russias re- 
fused to accede to her proposal. Her 
views under Thiers have been laid 
bare in the chamber of deputies by 
that unprincipled minister himself, 
with a degree of cool effrontery which, 
we are sorry to say, excited the admi- 
ration of France, almost as much as 
it has enkindled the indignation of 
Europe. 

Nor has it at all been made more 
manifest than it could be rendered by 
plausible words, that the King of the 
French himself is as averse from war 
as could be desired, or even as might 
have been expected. That he would 
prefer peace to war, if by the former 
he would have an equal chance of pre- 
serving his crown, we can very well 
believe. But in the present tempera- 
ment of the public mind in France, 
we fear that he deems that wholly 
impossible. The thinking public in 
that country, or those who undertake 
to think, or affect to think, for them- 
selves and others, have the most sove- 
reign contempt for legitimacy, as con- 
ferring any title to a sovereignty over 
them; and even regard the semi-legi- 
timacy of the present regime as only 
by one remove less hateful than that 
by which it was preceded. In other 
times, and under other circumstances, 
Louis Philippe is just the very man to 
say, “oderint dum metuant.” But he 
well knows that the time has not yet 
come, if it ever should arrive, for 
acting upon that principle in France. 
He therefore, we believe, feels that 
there is a necessity upon him, for en- 
gaging the national mind upon some 
foreign enterprise, which would at 
once have the effect of gratifying the 
predominant public feeling, and pre- 
venting a too prying attention into in- 
ternal affairs. And, haply, should the 
efforts of his warriors be crowned with 
success, by again assigning the Rhine 
as the boundary of the empire, he 
would revive the prestige of former 
days, and beget, towards himself and 
his house, no small portion of that 
admiring devotion with which the 
great Napoleon was regarded. By 
victory, by conquest, by deeds of arms, 
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he might more than supply the defects 
of legitimacy ; or even reconcile to it 
those, by whom, if it stood alone, it 
would: be regarded rather as a blemish 
than an advantage to his regal title. 
There are few, in this country, who 
are fully aware of the very peculiar 
ground which is occupied, at present, by 
that sagacious sovereign. The Cuarlists 
hate him, because he wants hereditary 
right. The revolutionists hate him, 
because there is, in his consanguinity 
with the late royal family, a semblance 
of hereditary right which militates, as 
they think, to some extent, against the 
divine right of insurrection. Nor is 
there any length to which the former 
most unprincipled faction are not will- 
ing to go, for the purpose of causing 
to him embarrassment. We have no 
doubt whatever that the Jesuits are at 
the bottom of this. There is no ex- 
treme of what we would call ultra- 
radicalism, which they will not coun- 
tenance, if by so doing they may hope 
to cross the purposes, or to perplex 
the councils, of the present ruler. 
They are, in truth, a sort of lay Je- 
suits, who consider any means avail- 
able, if they are only conducive to the 
ends which they have in view; which 
are, the re-establisment of the deposed 
dynasty, and the re-exaltation of the 
Romish Church, under circumstances 
which may guarantee continuance to 
the feebleness of the one, even at the 
expense of liberty, and secure the pre- 
dominance of the other, even at the 
expense of freedom of conscience. 
Louis Philippe, therefore, has 
searcely any alternative between being 
pushed from his stool of royalty, or 
giving the initiative to a 
warfare which may set the world in a 
flame. Should hostilities, from any, or 
no cause, commence, for a brilliant and 
ferocious outbreak on the part of France, 
Europe should be well prepared. 
A nation, of a genius essentially mili- 
tary, comprising five or six and thirty 
millions of men, amongst whom, upon 
one subject, and one subject alone, 
there is a perfect unity of sentiment, 
namely, the desire of avenging the 
defeat and the humiliation of Water- 
loo, may be expected to make a great 
and a successful effort in the com- 
mencement of a campaign, which is to 
terminate either in their sovereignty, 
or their subjugation. A tiger-spring 
should, therefore, be anticipated upon 
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the vulnerable points of all the old 
continental monarchies. Let Austria 
look well to Italy. It is there she is 
chiefly assailable ;—and France well 
knows that no experience of her for- 
mer misdeeds would prevent the coun- 
trymen of Sismondi from rising against 
their present masters, if the encou- 
ragement of one hundred thousand 
bayonets were added to their present 
means of resistance, to aid them in the 
eause of freedom. Let Prussia look 
to her Rhenish provinces. Trodden 
as she has been under the hoofs of a 
French soldiery, there are evils in her 
present state, for the faintest hope of 
the removal of which there are large 
masses within her territory who would 
hail with joy even a French invasion. 
Nor will the diplomacy of the Vatican 
be wanting to embitter those religious 
differences which have already made 
Prussia a divided kingdom. 

Russia will, no doubt, have her at- 
tention called to the state of Poland ; 
nor is it impossible that the eastern 
question, as between the hereditary 
Pacha and the Porte, may be again 
opened, and French pretensions to an 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean again 
put forward, with hostile views towards 
our eastern empire. We have not the 
slightest doubt that, upon the first 
blush of success to the French arms, 
all the profligate schemes of aggran- 
dizement which haunted the imagi- 

nation of Thiers, would be revived, and 
the * grande nation” would bound their 
ambition by nothing short of universal 
conquest. We can see, very clearly, 
the probable termination of all this. 
We have no fears for ourselves, if our 
ministers only do their duty ; and we 
believe that, in the end, both the san- 
guine and the sanguinary in France 
would be disappointed. Europe would, 
we believe, learn a lesson by which she 
would be prevented from again che- 
rishing the cubs, when she succeeded 
in destroying the dam of revolution. 
And the “ grande nation” itself would 
probably be taught to lower its tone, 
and find, in buffoonery at home, a more 
innocent as well as a more profitable 
exercise, than in disturbing the repose 
of the world by invading unoffending 
kingdoms. 

But all this would be, after much 
confusion, much misery, much loss of 
blood and treasure, and a total dis. 
turbance of those peaceful relations 
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which are most favourable to the in- 
terests of humanity, and the progress 
of civilization. We must, therefore, 
for such results, hold ourselves pre- 
pared. The nation will soon discover 
the value of Joseph Hume's economy, 
in the prodigious outlay which will be 
required to bring our army and navy 
into a condition by which they may be 
rendered capable of protecting the 
empire. They must either be brought 
up to the standard required by the for- 
midable preparations of France, or we 
must be at the mercy of French inva- 
ders. Our properties must be heavily 
burdened, or our possessions must be 
perilously insecure. That is the plain 
alternative that lies before us. There 
could be no doubt how the emergency 
would be met in the good old times 
when we had a government; when 
the greatest minds in the country were 
the ascendant minds in the national 
councils ; when political charlatanism 
was at a discount, and yelped in the 
rear of the manly good sense, the lofty 
patriotism, and the exalted religious 
feeling, which guided and animated the 
public mind. It is, we know, a pro- 
blem to the solution of which the wise 
and the good of every nation look with 
an absording interest, how fur a simi- 
lar emergency at the present day will be 
provided for by a reformed parliament. 

That France will pause before she 
provokes an encounter with the might 
of confederated Europe, it were but 
reasonable to surmise ; and we feel no 
small degree of satisfaction at per- 
ceiving that all present danger from 
that quarter is likely to be removed by 
the new negociations which are on 
foot amongst the allied powers, of 
which it is said to be a principal ob- 
ject to enable France to depart from 
her state of voluntary isolation, and 
again become associated with them for 
the protection and the promotion of 
those harmonious arrangements which 
are the best guarantee of a general 
peace. Most earnestly do we hope 
that such a consummation may be at- 
tained; as even an adjournment of 
the evil day of war is a blessing to 
be very highly prized, when not pur- 
chased at the expense of any prin- 
ciple which would imply an abandon- 
ment of the national honour. But 
we must never forget that France had 
no real cause for the porcupine atti- 
tude which she lately assumed to- 
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wards England in particular, and 
towards the other powers of Europe. 
We must never ferget that all the 
excitement which she exhibited, was 
without any provdcation given; and 
therefore, that whatever may be the 
temporary calm into which she may be 
lulled, we never can be secure against 
the recurrence of those paroxysms of 
national exacerbation, which may, at 
any time, from any or from no cause, 
give rise to an impetuous outbreak of 
violence, which must immediately oc- 
casion a general war. She is, there- 
fore, of all the nations in the world, 
that one with whom, while it is desi- 
rable that friendly relations should be 
cultivated, they should always be cul- 
tivated with reference to the possi- 
bilities of events by which they may, 
at any moment, be dissolved ; at least, 
in her present inflammatory temper- 
ament, that is the course which, in 
our judgment, should be pursued. 
She is, morally and politically, in the 
condition of a man whose whole sys- 
tem is so diseased, that the slightest 
scratch upon the surface of his body 
may prove fatal, and in whom, untila 
more healthy action of the vital 
powers had been restored, it would be 
vain to look for the absence of that 
feverish irritability to which he must 
be constantly subject. 

We utterly and contemptuously re- 
ject the advices of those who would 
have us jump with the ardour of 
lovers into the embraces of France. 
Such we believe would be the advice 
of Lord Brougham, and other poli- 
ticians of the same school, who re- 
gard themselves as citizens of the 
world, and look upon the peculiarities 
of religion by which countries are 
distinguished as little more important 
than those peculiarities of dress or of 
complexion by which they are charac- 
terized. Such is not our view of the 
distinctive moral characteristics of 
France and England. In the latter, 
there is a solid basis of piety in the 
forms and services of our incomparable 
church, which has given a tone of 
moral elevation to our people ; inso- 
much, that a respect for religion is 
the rule; a contempt for it the ex- 
ception. In the former, the system 
which is established has long ceased 
to command the veneration of the 
people, while no better has been suf- 
fered to arise, except with such lets 
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and impediments as have rendered all 
efforts hitherto made for its diffusion, 
comparatively unavailing. The con- 
sequence is, that the infidel principle 
is in the ascendant, and a respect for 
revealed religion the exception, a con- 
tempt for it the rule. Between two 
nations thus differenced, there can be 
no cordial or abiding friendship. The 
idem velle” and the “idem nolle” is 
altogether wanting. A man of grave 
and settled habits, who would fain 
regulate the life that now is with re- 
ference to that which is to come, will 
not be easily induced to swear an eter- 
nal friendship with a rake who cares for 
none of these things, and who, if he can 
only pass gaily through time, has little 
thought of eternity. With such a 
person, he may be at peace; he may 
entertain amicable relations ; as far 
as the ordinary business of life is con- 
cerned, there may be an interchange 
of civilities by which a good under- 
standing might be promoted, and from 
which mutual benefits might be de- 
rived. But farther than this, he 
could not go; and it is our fixed per- 
suasion that, in an international point 
of view, farther than that we should 
not go in our advances towards, or 
our intercourse with, the French 
people. 

That the demagogues in this coun- 
try look to the season of England's 
embarrassment, as that during which 
the repeal agitation may be most suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, can be doubted 
by no one who is acquainted with the 
real object of the repealers. That 
that object is separation, it would be 
the most shameless effrontery, or the 
veriest dotage, to deny. O’Connell 
and the Irish priests are at once the 
steam power and the railroad by 
which its progress has been accelerated 
through the length and the breadth of 
the land; and the spirit by which 
they are animated is, hatred of Eng- 
land and the established church; a 
spirit which will never cease tu actuate 
them, until the “hereditary bondsmen” 
have struck a blow by which their 
country may be rescued from the 
gripe of the Saxon invader. That 
France looks eagerly to some such 
result, is plain from the tone of her 
journals, and the language of her 
statesmen. And America has already 
manifested the interest which she takes 
in the cause, by the repeal associations 
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which have lately sprung up in that 
country, and at which some of the 
expatriated and unexecuted patriots of 
ninety-eight, and their descendaats, 
manifested their undying rancour to- 
wards the country which detected 
and batiled their former treason. 
‘There can be no doubt respecting the 
views with which these gentlemen ad- 
vocate repeal; and just as little that 
they are in perfect sympathy with 
those of their fellow conspirators in 
Ireland. It will become our rulers, 
therefore, in considering our means of 
defence, not to omit the consideration 
of the best means of baffling the 
schemes, and disappointing the caleu- 
lations of our foreign and domestic 
enemies. 

Whether that may best be done, by 
dealing “heavy blows and great dis- 
couragement” to the established 
church in Ireland, and transferring 
its functions to the church of Rome, so 
that the popish clergy may be de facto, 
the favoured clergy in that kingdom ; 
or by enlarging the powers of the de- 
mocracy, so that an influence already 
greatly predominant, shall become so 
overwhelming that it never could be 
resisted ;—that democracy being, noto- 
riously, ferociously anti- Anglican and 
anti-protestant ; and, for all purposes 
of evil, under the influence of the 
Popish priests ;—these are questions 
which ought to commend themselves 
to the gravest consideration of the 
legislature, while there is yet time 
to consider them, and before the din 
of mortal conflict begins to resound in 
our ears, and all the energies of the 
empire ure engaged in the struggle 
for existence. 

Well does O'Connell know the 
manner in which coming events might 
affect his heart’s most cherished ob- 
ject. Give him the constituency he 
desires, under the five pound clause 
in Lord Morpeth’s bill, and let Eng- 
land once be embroiled in war, and 
the repeal of the union will follow as 
inevitably, as the act of 1782, which 
struck the shackles off the Irish par- 
liament, followed the recognition of 
American independence. It could not 
be resisted. If an overwhelming ma- 


jority_of Irish members were clamo- 
rous for such a boon, no minister 
could, for any length of time, success- 
fully resist their efforts to obtain it. 
And it is not when the mind and the 
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heart of the country are engrossed 
by those absorbing considerations 
which have reference to the com- 
bined hostilities by which life, and all 
that renders life valuable, may be 
placed in such imminent peril, that 
those measures of wise precaution 
can be taken, which would prevent 
domestic from co-operating with fo- 
reign enemies, or render it neces- 
sary to purchase their neutrality by 
consenting to what would virtually 
be the dismemberment of the empire. 

Let us not too hastily conelude 
that no foreign power would dare to 
interfere between Great Britain and 
Ireland. We live in a new era. We 
live at a time when the powers of 
Europe have been familiarized to such 
interference. Formerly the loudest 
to deprecate it were those democratic 
communities, who had no desire of 
being interfered with during the 
progress of those changes by which 
more popular elements were intro- 
duced into the working of their go- 
vernment, or recognised in the 
principles of their constitution. But 
now it is chiefly by the democratic 
governments that the practice of re- 
volutionary propagandism has been 
adopted. Witness the severance of 
Greece from Turkey; witness the 
severance of Belgium from Holland ; 
witness the erection of Egypt into an 
hereditary pachalic, which virtually 
amounts to an assertion of its inde- 
pendence. Let no one, therefore, 
imagine that the very same principle 
may not be put in operation respecting 
Ireland, should advantage be taken of 
England’s embarrassments to excite 
even a partial insurrection. The mil- 
lions are disciplined for revolt. They 
but “bide their time,” until the sig- 
nal is given which is to call them into 
active co-operation with their leaders ; 
who are most effectually occupied in 
the furtherance of the common cause, 
when they are aiding to the uttermost 
in the prosecution of those democratic 
measures which must, in so signal a 
manner, encourage and strengthen 
their friends, and weaken and em- 
barrass their enemies. 

We have before us the speech of 
Mr. Shiel, upon the motion for the 
second reading of Lord Morpeth’s 
bill, in which he points out the dangers 
which threaten England from the pre- 
sent very unsatisfactory state of her 
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relations with France; and prescribes 
as a remedy for them, a measure 
which would confer all but universal 
suffrage upon Ireland! We do not, at 
present, allude to this, to express any 
surprise at its cool effrontery. That 
could never astonish us ;—but we are, 
we confess, astonished, at the gauge 
which the right honourable gentleman 
has taken of the mind and the temper 
of parliament. That he could have 
seriously imagined, that Ireland would 
be rendered more amenable to Bri- 
tish rule, by a stronger dose of demo- 
cracy than has been as yet administered, 
no one, we believe, can suppose. But 
of what qualities, in his apprehension, 
the present House of Commons is 
composed, before whom he could have 
gravely hazarded such extravagance, 
it needs but little sagacity to divine ; 
—and deplorable, indeed, would be 
the prospect for England, if its com- 
position would not be improved by an 
appeal to the people. 

You are in danger, says Mr. Shiel, 
of foreign aggression. France threatens 
you with a hostile armament. Come, 
and I will show you how to be invul- 
nerable in Ireland. Swamp all the 
propertied constituency, by extending 
the elective franchise to myriads of 
paupers. Let the natural influence of 
the land proprietors be annihilated ; 
and let the newly made electors be 
drilled and regimented by the priests ; 
—and, such will be the universal gra- 
titude for so wise and liberal an ex- 
tension of constitutional privileges, 
that you will hear no more of a repeal 
of the union; and, should the French 
dare to land, no matter what the boon 
by which they might seek to recom- 
mend themselves to the people, they 
would experience universal resistance ! 

The bouncing absurdity of all this, 
is not the point upon which we desire 
to fasten the public attention ; but the 
appalling fact, that the British empire 
is this moment under the guidance and 
governance of men, amongst whom 
such frantic folly passes for true wis- 
dom. That, indeed, is alarming. It 
shows how “the Russell purge” has 
worked ; and the sort of mountebank- 
ery which now plays its fantastic gam- 
bols in that arena where Burke, and 
Pitt, and Chatham gave utterance to 
the lofty patriotism by which not onl 
was England in her day of peril ane 
but the sphere of her dominion was en- 
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larged, and which commanded the ho- 
mage of an admiring world ! 

To our minds, we write in sober 
sadness, it would not be more mon- 
strous to introduce a monkey as a phy- 
sician to a fevered patient, and regard 
his rabid jabbering as a sage prescrip- 
tion, by the observance of which the 
sick man would be cured, than to take 
Mr, Shiel’s political nostrum as a re- 
medy for the distempers of Ireland. 
Nay, the comparison does not suffi- 
ciently illustrate the rank absurdity of 
the course which the right honourable 
gentleman recommends his brother 
senators to pursue ;—for the monkey 
prescription might do no harm, if it 
did no good ; but that of the president 
of the board of trade would be sure to 
aggravate, one hundred fold, all our 
internal evils, and render our case so 
desperate that no remedy could reach 
it. Only let a popish democracy be 
once established on the basis provided 
by Lord Morpeth’s bill, and the fiat, 
“let order die,” will have been given, 
when no power known to the constitu- 
tion can arrest the progress of public 
ruin ! 

That ministers themselves do not 
contemplate the passing of any thing 
so monstrous as the clause to which 
we have alluded, no sane man can 
doubt; but that only proves their des- 
perate tenacity of office, and the 
length they are willing to go to pro- 
cure even a short respite from what 
they now clearly see to be their 
inevitable doom. It may be even 
satisfactory as a proof that they them- 
selves now give up the hope of ever 
again being able to recommend them- 
selves to the enlightened and sober 
judging portion of the empire. The 
motto of their bill ought to be, “ si 
nequeo flectere superos, Acheronta 
movebo.” Rank, and property, and 
intellect, and intelligence, and moral 
worth, are all against them. And 
feeling that their fall from power 
must be like the fall of Lucifer, 
‘never to rise again;” in their des- 
peration, they avail themselves of 
their present position, and employ all 
the resources of the monarchy in 
beating down or blowing up all the 
safeguards of the constitution. And 
this, when any moment may see us 
involved in foreign war! When 
powerful and deadly enemies are only 
waiting for a pretext to make a de- 
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seent upon our shores!—a descent 
which would be but a precursor to 
transatlantic hostilities, which must so 
grievously embarass us in a contest 
with France, and bring into so great 
peril our western empire ! 

That our brethren in America are 
leavened with strong prejudices against 
us, which must, sooner or later, pro- 
duce disastrous results, is, we fear, but 
too true ; but that they will proceed, on 
the present occasion, to the extre- 
mities they threaten in the case of 
Colonel M’Leod, we cannot believe ; 
nor can anything short of the facts, of 
his trial, condemnation, and execution, 
for the brave discharge of his bounden 
duty to his sovereign and his country, 
convince us that the Americans can have 
so far degenerated from the parent stock 
as to deserve expulsion from the com- 
mon-wealth of nations. No; they are 
our brethren still. The blood of the 
early British settlers still flows in their 
veins; and until they give damning 
proof of a corruption of heart and a 
perversion of intellect by which the 
aboriginal savages whom they have 
supplanted would have been disgraced, 
we will not believe them the degene- 
rate barbarians they would prove 
themselves to be, if, indeed, they ear- 
ried into effect the retaliatory measure 
which they threaten in the case of an 
unoffending British subject. 

But, sooner or later, war we will 
have; and for that we should be well 
prepared. The boundary question 
will, we much fear, not be settled 
without a recourse to hostilities ; 
unless the position of England should 
be as commanding as her cause is 
good; and her power of vindicating 
her rights as cogent, as her reasons 
in proof of them are convincing. 
In America, we are sorry to say, 
the question is viewed, not as a 
matter of reason, but as a matter 
feeling. Jonathan has taken it into 
his head that the disputed territory is 
his, by a title so absolute and manifest 
as to render it positively insulting to 
call upon him for his proofs; and he 
proceeds to assert it pretty much in the 
same manner that Peter, in the tale 
of a tub, proceeded to convince his 
brothers, Jack and Martin, of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. We be- 
lieve the wretched creatures who at 
present fill the offices of a ministry in 
England, were only desirous of some 
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excuse to surrender the disputed ter- 
ritory, when the award of the late 
king of Holland was set aside, and 
Mr. Fetherstone Haugh and his bro- 
ther commissioner were sent out, to 
discover, if possible, the discriminating 
line by which the States and the 
British provinces should be divided. 
Lord Palmerston had, we believe, just 
as much expectation that the expedi- 
tion would have eventuated in any 
result by which new light would be 
thrown upon the justice of the British 
claim, as he had of the discovery of the 
north-west passage, which, much about 
the same period, engaged no small 
share of public attention. Andstrange 
to say, the north-west passage was 
discovered, almost cotemporaneously 
with the discovery, by Mr. Fether- 
stone H , of geographical, statis- 
tical, and documentary grounds for 
asserting the right of Great Britain 
to a much greater extent of territory 
than she would have been satisfied 
with under the king of Holland's 
award, which would have rendered it 
manifestly impossible for any minister 
to acquiesce in the extravagance of 
American demands, without playing 
the part of an open traitor. Lord 
Palmerston, therefore, felt a necessity 
imposed upon him of making a stand 
for British interests, which has very 
much surprised and very much pro- 
voked the universal American people; 
and a second commission is now, it 
would appear, appointed to confer, 
respecting the territory in dispute, 
with commissioners from the States, 
with a power of appointing an um- 
pire in case they should not agree, 
and whose award is to be final. God 
grant it may be so. The sacrifice is 
not a small one which we would 
gladly consent to make for the sake 
of peace. But the Americans have 
manifested an instinct, as Thiers 
would call it, with respect to the 
tract of land in question, with which 
we foresee it will be very difficult to 
deal; and unless our commissioners 
are intelligent and determined, and 
the condition of the country such as 
to command respect abroad and tran- 
quility at home, either England will 
be foully wronged, or a war will com- 
mence at the prospect of which hu- 
manity must sicken, and of which it 
is easier to predict the calamities, 
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than to divine the issue, or to foretel 
the termination. 


While we write, the news has ar- 
rived, that the state of New York has 
resolved to proceed against Colonel 
M‘Leod as a culprit, for acting strictly 
in obedience to his duty as a faithful 
servant of the British crown! This 
is, indeed, astounding! Let us, with 
as much calmness as we can command, 
examine the grounds of this pro- 
ceeding, as put forward in the report 
of a committee which has been re- 
ceived and adopted by the congress, 
and which can be scarcely regarded as 
any thing short of a declaration of war. 

‘He was concerned, they say, in the 
seizure and the destruction of the 
Caroline ; a vessel belonging to an 
American citizen, which lay in neutral 
waters; and also in the murder of 
the individual or individuals who are 
said on that occasion to have lost 
their lives. A heavy accusation this, 
as thus put forth; and which, if it 
could be sustained, would fully justify 
the course of proceeding which they 
have manifested a determination to 
pursue. But how, in reality, stands 
the case? During the insurrection in 
Upper Canada, a body of Americans 
to the number of seven hundred, 
headed by an American, took forcible 
possession of Navy Island, belonging 
to the British crown. They there 
issued a proclamation, declaring the 
independence of Canada; and offered 
arewardof five hundred pounds for the 
apprehension of Sir Francis Head, and 
three hundred acres of the richest 
land of the crown to whoever would 
assist in the invasion of the territory ! 
In the report which has been received 
and adopted by the congress, there is 
no statement of these facts. Neither 
is it therein set forth, that batteries 
were erected upon the island, supplied 
by ordnance and ammunition which 
had been forcibly seized from American 
stores ; and that these batteries con- 
tinued for days to fire upon the un- 
offending inhabitants of the British 
province. The report does not set 
forth that the wanton aggressors of a 
peaceful colony, were daily supplied 
with provisions and munitions of war 
by boats from the American shore ; 
and that the Caroline was, in point of 
fact, employed for that purpose. Such 
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was its neutral character! It is ad- 
mitted that the British authorities 
ordered its capture and destruction. 
And, hear it, civilized Europe, it is 
because a British subject has, under 
such circumstances, acted in obedience 
to such orders that he is now to be 
victimized ! 

Were the usurpers of Navy Island, 
or were they not, at peace with Eng- 
land, when they encouraged revolt in 
Canada, and fired upon the loyal 
Canadian people? If they were at 
war, do the States identify themselves 
with them? If they do, the Caroline 
was not in neutral waters, as war was 
actually raging between the two coun- 
tries, although it was not formally 
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line, employed as it was by American 
citizens to supply stores, and recruits, 
and implements of destruction to our 
wanton and wicked assailants? Was 
it entitled, under such circumstances, 
to neutral rights? That is, was it 
entitled to take the very most effectual 
means of making war upon us, while 
yet we should hold ourselves bound 
up from all reprisals, and witness, and 
submit to, day by day, its active co- 
operation with our enemies? What 
would be thought of the Canadian 
authorities if such a state of things 
were permitted ; by which our peace- 
ful relations with America were ren- 
dered more dangerous to the security 
of our colonial empire, than the open 


declared. If they do not, then in 


rebellion of the insurgents? * 
what light are we to view the Caro- 


Before we conclude, we wish to say 


* The following is a description of the destruction of the Caroline, from the 
graphic pen of Sir Francis Head :— 

“Under these circumstances, Colonel M‘Nab determined, as an act of self- 
defence, to call upon Captain Drew to capture, burn, or destroy this steam boat. 
Accordingly, about eleven o'clock the same night, Captain Drew, with five boats, 
containing nine men each, pushed off from the British shoré. The boats were 
commanded by Captain Drew, R. N., Lieutenant M‘Cormack, R. N., Lieutenant 
John Elmsley, R. N., Lieutenant Christopher Beer, R. N., and — Gordon, a 
commander of a steam boat. 

‘The crew were composed of volunteers, who embarked in total ignorance of 
the service in which they were about to be engaged, Captain Drew’s requisition 
having merely stated ‘that he wanted a few fellows with cutlasses who would 
follow him to the devil.’ 

‘* As soon as they were clear from the shore, Captain Drew ordered his followers 
to rest for a few moments on their oars, and while the current was hurrying 
them towards the Falls of Niagara, which were immediately below them, he briefly 
explained to the crew the duty he required them to perform, and the post respec- 
tively to be assigned to each. Silence was then preserved until Captain Drew’s 
boat came within fifteen yards of the steamer, (which was obscurely seen moored 
to the American wharf at Fort Schlosser,) when ‘the sentinel on board in a hur- 
ried manner called out ‘ Boat ahoy! boat ahoy! Who comes there ?’ 

‘* A man in the bow of the leading boat replied, ‘Friend!’ on which the sentinel 
called for the countersign. ‘I'll give it to you when we get on board,’ replied 
Captain Drew, who by this time being close to the vessel, boarded her on the star- 
board gangway, and, from an over anxiety in his crew to follow him, it so hap- 
pened that for more than a minute he was the only assailant on the pirate’s deck. 
Captain Drew then encountered five men, one of whom fired his musket close to his 
face, but missing, he (Captain Drew) immediately cut him down. 

‘Captain Drew then disabled another of the pirates, and, with the flat of his 
sword, driving the other three before him, occasionally hastening them with the 
ee he made them step from the vessel to the wharf. By this time Lieutenant 
M‘Cormack had boarded on the starboard bow, and it being so dark that he could 
not recognise the men he found there, he asked them ‘if they were friends or ene- 
mies?’ One of them replied, ‘an enemy!’ and immediately firing, shot him 
through the left arm. Lieutenant M‘Cormack instantly cut this man down; 
several of the pirates then fired upon Lieutenant M‘Cormack and wounded him in 
five places; yet, in spite of this, os effectually disabled another of them, and then 
sinking from loss of blood, the vessel was carried, when Captain Drew immediately 
ordered a party of his men to cut her off. It was, however, found that she was 
moored to the wharf by chains from the bow and quarter, which it required nearly 
fifteen minutes to unloose. 

‘* During this delay the American guard stationed at the inn above Fort Schlosser 
turned out, and commenced firing upon the assailants; in consequence of this, 
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a word or two respecting the execu- 
tion of our policy towards China. Our 
readers will remember that we ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion against 
what appeared to us a very criminally 
supine behaviour on the part of our 
authorities both at home and abroad, 
when the opium question was under 
deliberation ; a conduct which led to 
the unhappy results which involved 
the necessity of the expedition to the 
Chinese seas. Had ordinary prudence 
or vigour been displayed by our 
wretched ministers, every difficulty 
would have been removed which im- 
peded a most satisfactory adjustment 
of all the points which remained to be 
arranged. Authoritative regulations 
would have been established by which 
the opium smuggling would have been 
prevented ; or, whatever irregularities 
might, under such circumstances, be 
committed, we should not have been 
to blame, nor would we have afforded 
the Chinese the excuse for believing 
that it was by our positive contrivance 
their revenue laws were set at nought, 
and that our only object was to pro- 
secute a profitable contraband trade, at 
the expense of the health and the 
morals of their people. 

All this was very unfortunate and 
very wrong. It was the almost in- 
evitable result of those changes which 
inflicted a profligate and incapable 
ministry upon the empire. It was one 
of the many calamitous consequences 
which have already attended the over 
dose of democracy administered in the 
Russell purge, and for which every 
thinking man must have been pre- 
pared. But we were not, we confess, 
quite prepared for the results which 
followed, and which still leave the 
matters at issue in a state as undeter- 
mined and as unsatisfactory as they 
were before. 
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Some resentful violence on the part 
of the Chinese authorities, authorized, 
in the judgment of our rulers, repri- 
sals: and, accordingly, an armament 
sailed for that distant country, con- 
sisting of a force sufficient to have 
speedily brought even more imprac- 
ticable people to reason. But as yet 
nothing has been done. Our power 
was, indeed, demonstrated to be quite 
overwhelming, if we fairly and fully 
put it forth; and, let us add, war 
having been commenced, mercy to the 
people themselves required that it 
should be carried on with vigour, as 
thus the end would be more speedily 
arrived at, and a definitive arrange- 
ment concluded that would not after- 
wards be lightly disturbed. Such, 
however, has not been the conduct of 
those to whose guidance the arms of 
Great Britain have been entrusted. 
On the contrary, a degree of forbear- 
ance, which has been mistaken for 
feebleness, has been manifested, which 
has caused the Chinese again to take 
heart; and our admiral, instead of 
striking a blow which would have 
taught his celestial Majesty the danger 
of trifling with the might of Britain, 
has suffered himself to be drawn into 
the meshes of wily and tedious ne- 
gotiations, when all delay must be 
adverse to him, and favourable to 
the enemy, whose preparations for de- 
fence are going on with rapidity, while 
our troops are suffering from an 
unhealthy position, where they have 
been visited with something scarcely 
less pestilential than the Walcheren 
fever. All this is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate at such a crisis as the present, 
when we are not yet quite free from 
the danger of a European war, and 
when, unless a special interposition of 
Providence take place, war with Ame- 
rica would seem inevitable. Indeed 








Lieutenant Elmsley, R. N., heading a volunteer party of sixteen men, armed with 
nothing but their cutlasses, advanced about thirty yards towards them, and form- 
ing in line, they gallantly stood there to protect the vessel against the American 
iiomen until the chain and cables were cast off. The crews now returning to 
their respective boats, towed the vessel from the wharf, but the current irrevocably 
drifting oe towards the Falls of Niagara, Capt. Drew, assisted by one man, set her 
on fire, and as soon as she was fairly towed into the stream, the assailants, finding 
she was more than they could hold, let her go, and giving her three British cheers, 
they rapidly pulled away for their own shore, while the pirate steamer slowly glided 
towards her doom! A small light glowing within her suddenly burst from her 
hold, and in a few minutes the guilty vessel, enveloped in flames, was seen hurrying 
towards the rapids, down which she hastily descended, until, reaching the crest of 
the Great Horse-shoe Falls, over she went.” 
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one would say, the unsettled state of 
our relations with China may be, with 
our transatlantic brethren, the deter- 
mining motive for engaging in hos- 
tilities with us. It is clear, that with 
them, war or peace will be much more 
a matter of calculation, than a question 
of principle. Their chances of suc- 
cess, and their prospect of gain, will 
determine the expediency or the inex- 
pediency of taking a warlike attitude, 
much morethan any abstract reasoning 
respecting the grounds by which they 
could justify such a determination. 
And, we repeat it, our chances of pre- 
serving peace with America may have 
been very seriously diminished by our 
blundering in China; not to talk of 
the danger to our possessions in the 
East, which must arise from any 
check which our arms experience in 
any quarter, and which would become 
the most imminent peril if the neces- 
sity were imposed upon us of employ- 
ing our force, at the same time, in 
active service at the opposite ends of 
the habitable world. 

But our reason for alluding to this 
subject at present is, we confess, some- 
what different from any which would 
be suggested by a simple consideration 
of the difficulties which beset the em- 
pire. We are desirous of drawing 
the attention of the religious reader to 
the dealings of Providence with us as 
a nation, and of pointing out to him a 
striking instance in which, if we mis- 
take not, he will not fail to recognise 
a righteous retribution. 

In our interference between the 
Porte and the Pacha of Egypt, we 
were manifestly in the right, and 
France as manifestly in the wrong. 
We desired justice, and such an ar- 
rangement as would afford the best 

uarantee for the peace of Europe. 
‘rance was obviously, indeed, we may 
now almost say, confessedly bent upon 
the accomplishment of French objects, 
in utter contempt for international 
morality, when it would interpose a 
check to her profligate ambition. 
What was the result? Notwithstand- 
ing a variety of adverse circumstances 
which threatened to embroil Europe 
in a general war, our efforts have 
been crowned with the most entire 
success ; the insidious efforts of 
France have been counteracted; her 
influence, where she most wished to 
establish it, has been diminished, 
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while ours has been increaséd; and 
the very power to which she looked as 
the most steadfast and the most valu- 
able of her allies, is now but too 
happy to recognise whatever of do- 
minion he is suffered to possess, as, 
owing to British protection. Is not 
this a signal instance of Providence 
favouring the righteous cause, to those 
who do not think it beneath them to 
believe in a superintending Providence? 

Again, in the more extreme east, 
the same great truth has been simi- 
larly exemplified. When the British 
army crossed the Indus, it was not in 
the wantonness of a profligate ambi- 
tion. There were grounds for that 
movement, by which political morality 
must be satisfied ; nor was it optional 
with us to remain inactive, and suffer 
the intrigues to proceed, by which 
our Indian empire must be compro- 
mised, without incurring dangers in 
comparison with which our bold ad- 
vance was prudence itself, by which 
we not only manifested our determi- 
nation and our power, but were 
also enabled to discover who were 
our friends and who were our 
enemies. The result has justified our 
most sanguine hopes. The character 
of Great Britain has been maintained ; 
the renown of her arms has been un- 
tarnished ; intriguers and malcontents 
have withered under her righteous 
displeasure ; and whatever of security 
or of sacredness is to be derived from 
confounding the knavish devices of the 
jealous or discontented Indian powers 
by whom her greatness was assailed, 
has been added to the title by which 
she holds the vast possessions of her 
eastern empire. That is, her cause 
was a righteous cause, and Provi- 
dence, accordingly, ordered that it 
should prosper. 

But in China, how stood the case ? 
We were there without those moral 
grounds (so obvious in the former in- 
stances) by which our proceedings 
would have been justified. We re- 
lied more upon our power than upon 
our right. We vaunted ourselves 
upon the arm of flesh, and despised 
the feebleness of the enemy ; and yet, 
it is by that despised and feeble 
enemy we are this moment morti- 
fied and humbled, so as to be 
bereft of almost all pleasure in the 
contemplation of those brilliant ex- 
ploits, by which our arms in other 
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parts of the world have been signa- 
lized, and again exposed to hazards in 
which reverses may be incurred, 
such as would more than deprive us 
of all their advantages. There isa 
lesson to be derived from this which 
will not, we trust. be read to us in 
vain. Never yet have the principles of 
Eternal Justice been violated by a na- 
tion, without sooner or later bringing 
upon it condign punishment. And 
although we are quite prepared for 
the sneer with which all such an- 
nouncements must be regarded by the 
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individuals, who, for our follies and 
our sins, are permitted at the present 
moment to bear sway in British coun- 
ceils; the time is not very distant 
when they must be succeeded by 
other men, who may find it their best 
policy as well as their highest wisdom 
to believe, and to act upon the be- 
lief, that verily there is a God that 
judgeth the earth, and to whom the 
precept of the moralizing poet may 
be addressed, when pointing to the 
crimes and the errors of their prede- 
cessors, 


* Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.” 


And is this a time when the people 
should any longer endure the wretch- 
ed mockery of government, by which, 
for a series of years, this great em- 
pire has been cursed and insulted ? 
France, armed to the teeth, and only 
waiting the occasion to take us at an 
advantage! Her teeming and mer- 
curial population glowing with mili- 
tary fervour, chafing and indignant 
at fancied insult, and keenly mindful 
of her recent hum'liation! Her wise 
and sagacious sovereign feeling un- 
easy on his throne, unless he can add 
to the title by which he at present 
holds it, some claim as a conqueror to 
the respect and the gratitude of his 

ople! Is this a time when weak- 
Ram. charlatans, or unprincipled po- 
liticians should be suffered to occupy 
the chief places in the administration 
of our public affairs ?—men who have 
proved themselves not only utterly 
incompetent to the exigencies with 
which they have had to deal, but wil- 
ling to retain office upon any terms, 
even those which bind them as meni- 
als to the hoary traitor, by whose 
wickedness and whose turbulence the 
whole realm has been disordered? Is 
this state of things to continue until 
the earthquake shock has been felt, 
by which the whole empire may be 
rocked to its foundations, and the 


wisest and best shall no longer see 
their way out of the multiplied cala- 
mities that may befall us? These are 
questions which all who feel interest- 
ed in England’s welfare now ask each 
other, with throbbing hearts. How 
much longer is a fatal infatuation to 
abuse the mind of our youthful sove- 
reign? How much longer is her 
amiable credulity to be played upon 
by knaves and sycophants, who feel 
that their personal and public impor- 
tance ceases the very moment she 
becomes disabused? We know not. 
But this we do know, that the weal 
or the woe of England is bound up 
with the answer which may be given 
to the question. This we do know, that 
the hour of her extinction as a nation is 
at hand, if the hour of her redemption 
from her present thrall to unprin- 
cipled revolutionists draweth not nigh. 
We await, therefore, the issue of the 
mysterious dispensation of Providence 
under which we are placed, as men 
whose all is at stake; nor can we 
forego a hope, that now, at length, 
the spirit of the nation will be 
aroused ; and that our sovereign ma 
be made sensible of the perils which 
beset her throne, and reconciled to 
the only step which could inspire 
with a joyful confidence the hearts of 
her faithful people. 
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Expedition to Dunlecky—Fishing party on the cliff—A Bad Husband—The lost 
Goose—Our start impeded by a proceeding customary in Clare.—Potatoes— 


Doctor Baillie and a fine lady patient. 


Sept. 19th. A lovely afternoon 
tempted us to make an expedition to 
Dunlecky castle, about six miles from 
the village. It was quite an im- 
promptu thought, suggested by the 
sunshine, so that we started off, Lady 
G 3 party and our own, without 
having had time to make ourselves 
acquainted with the way to the place. 

“The road is good as far as the 
mills: you can drive there, and walk 
the rest of the way to the castle by the 
cliffs.” This information we obtained 
en chemin, and away we drove. 

The view, when we gained the top 
of the hill, was magnificent. Before 
us lay extended the broad Shannon, 
with its little bays and islets,—the 
surface dotted with dusky turf boats, 
and here ‘and there larger vessels 
whose milk-white sails glanced in the 
sunshine. Beyond, in the far distance, 
was the cloud-like outline of the 
Kerry mountains ; and between us 
and the river a smiling valley, whose 
irregular expanse was variegated by 
patches of potatoes, rocky fields in 
which some wild-looking cattle were 
grazing, squares of dark bog, and 
corn fields where the harvest work 
was proceeding busily. I remarked a 
group of most German-looking women 
binding wheat in one of those fields, 
who with a party of men reaping a 
little way from them, all stopped to 
look curiously at the strangers. 

Behind us was the village of Kilkee, 
clustering far below round the water's 
edge. The mighty sea stretching 
away as far as the eye could reach, 
unruffied and sleeping like a giant 
taking his rest ; nothing to break the 
calm blue expanse save here and there 
where a burst of glittering spray be- 
trayed the sunken rock, and where 
the crested billows chafed and fretted 
against the projecting head-lands. 

We had now reached the top of the 
mountain, and here the road was no 
longer passable for our jaunting-cars. 

Down we got on terra firma, or 
rather on ding bog; but which 
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way were we to go? that was the 
question. There was no one to an- 
swer it. The reapers in the valley 
were so far below us that they could 
not have heard our voices, and no 
living thing was stirring on the bare 
mountain side except a few half- 
starved sheep, who stared eagerly at 
us for a few minutes and then returned 
to the difficult task of trying to ex- 
tract something to eat from the brown 
sod. At last we descried a group of 
children driving some cows down a 
rocky winding path into the valley. 
We darted away after them to obtain 
the necessary information; but no 
sooner did the little urchins perceive 
our intentions than they took fright at 
the strangers and scampered off as 
fast as their bare legs could carry 
them. They were soon at the bottom 
of the valley, leaving us to retrace our 
steps and to console ourselves — fox- 
and-grape fashion—with the idea that 
even if we had overtaken them, it 
would have availed us nothing, as the 
probability was that they neither spoke 
nor understood a word of English. 
We were soon relieved from our 
dilemma by P » who made his ap- 
pearance on the brow of the hill with 
a guide. Where he had found him [ 
know not; but there he was, a tall, 
well-built man, without shoes or 
yes he had stockings reaching to the 
ancles which, covering his legs, left 
the feet in the enjoyment of their 
pristine liberty. His intelligent face 
was innocent of a razor, so that a set 
of large white teeth looked whiter 
still, contrasted with a sable fringe, 
which as far as a lady might ‘venture 
a calculation on so abtruse a point, 
might have been of three or four days 
growth. Mister James Purtill, for so 
was he hight, having announced that 
he “had none of de English,” pro- 
ceeded to deeds in default of words, 
and strode stoutly on, we following, 
over bog, rock, and bank; now 
picking our way through the loose 
stones of a mountain stream, and now 
2m 
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climbing the rude fence that divided 
one field from another. 

We soon reached the cliffs, and our 
progress to the castle was now much 
slower, from the frequent stops to ad- 
mire the magnificent views of sea and 
rock, and projecting head-land. Every 
turn brought to light some fresh ob- 
ject of interest. Here was a huge 
mass of rock standing out from the 


cliffs like a gigantic pillar, as though - 


it had been rent and isolated from the 
main rock in some awful convulsion of 
the elements ; and then we came sud- 
denly on a deep rent or chasm, into 
which the sea rushed through an 
opening widening gradually into a 
circular bay. It was quite fearful to 
look down into some of these chasms: 
the dark cliffs which walled them in 
caused the water below to appear of 
an inky blackness; and the sea being 
perfectly calm, there was not a ripple 
on the surface, whose intense gloom 
was made more striking by a quantity 
of foam which lay there in thick white 
masses—the relics of the last gale, 
telling of the wild work the pent-up 
ocean sometimes makes in these fearful 
spots, 

After stopping to admire Bishop’s 
Island in the distance, and to listen to 
the hoarse muffled rumbling roar of 
the sea in some of the curious sub- 
terranean caverns that abound here, 
we reached at last Dunlecky Castle. 
It is a picturesque old ruin, a strong- 
hold indeed, defended on three sides 
by the mighty Atlantic, and was used 
in former times to protect the cattle 
taken in predatory expeditions against 
the neighbouring chieftains. The 
cliffs change their character here, and 
shelve gradually down to the sea in 
ledges of flat rock. To the right of 
the castle, however, they are very 
precipitous, and there we found our- 
selves on the borders of a large chasm 
shaped like a horse-shoe. On a pro- 
jectng fragment of cliff, three hundred 
feet over the inky depths beneath, 
was perched a lad fishing. This frag- 
ment was undermined, so that it hung 
as it were over the chasm; and so 
narrow, that as the boy sat astride 
upon it, his legs depended at either 
side. It was impossible to look at 
him without a shudder ; a touch appa- 
réntly would have sent him toppling 
down the dreadful precipice; it 
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seemed as though the pulling of the 
fish at his line below must inevitably 
have dragged him from his perilous 
position. He appeared greatly amused 
at the apprehension with which we 
looked at him, and replied to our 
warnings with an incredulous laugh, 
and a bold flourish of his fishing rod. 

Farther on, a large party of men 
were similarly employed, though in a 
safer situation; and we sat ourselves 
down on a ledge of rocks to watch the 
fishing operations. Our guide took 
up his position behind us, to act, in 
case of need, as interpreter. His 
stock of English seemed to have mar- 
vellously increased since our first 
meeting, and during the walk he had 
managed to give us a sketch of his 
worldly affairs, and to inform us that 
his personal property consisted of a 
cabin in the village of Moveen, a wife, 
a cow, seven children, nine sheep, and 
geese innumerable. 

‘*¢ Why you are arich man!” we ex- 
claimed, as the catalogue proceeded— 
‘nine sheep, geese—” 

«* Yes, indeed,” he interrupted ironi- 
cally, “much dat! maybe one dog 
come, and put sheeps or goose into 
de hole ;—maybe goose go of herself 
into hole—and den rich! much dat !” 

By “ de hole” we found was meant 
the large chasm already mentioned, 
which it seemed was often fatal to the 
animals that approached too near the 
brink. With all his losses, however, 
it was evident that Mr. Purtill was in 
very comfortable circumstances, that 
he had potatoes and fish enough to 
live on all the year round, was pos- 
sessed of two pairs of shoes, and that 
the stockings without feet were a mat- 
ter of choice, not necessity. 

But to return to the fishermen. 
They formed a wild-looking group, 
seated along the edge of the cliff,;— 
some lying fiat on their face and hands, 
peering down the dizzy height to see 
whether all was right with the line 
below. These lines were upwards of 
three hundred feet long: a stone was 
tied to the end, and to this was at- 
tached a muscle or a piece of crab as 
a bait. It was then flung off, and the 
force with which it rushed down, and 
the violent jerk it gave the stout stick 
grasped by the fisherman to which it 
was fastened, made us glance involun- 
tarily towards the fearful spot where 
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the boy sat suspended over the deep. 
It was wonderful how he escaped being 
pulled down by his own rope. 

The men had been fishing since day- 
break, taking advantage of the calm 
weather. Piles of fish were lying on 


the ledges of rock, and a quantity of 


muscle shells were scattered about. A 
pretty girl, sister to one of the men, 
was busy opening the muscles with a 
small knife, and taking out the fish in 
readiness for baiting the hooks. Her 
dark mantle was draped gracefully 
over her head, and her rosy face and 

laughing blue eyes peeped out of the 
folds. She did not understand a word 
of English. 

We sat for some time watching the 
lines in expectation of a fish being 
caught. At last one of the men com- 
menced drawing up his rope; it was 
so long that I thought he would never 
have done pulling it in, and was look- 
ing eagerly for the end, when I saw 


him jerk it away with a gesture of 


vexation. 

« What is the matter?” I inquired, 
* 1 thought you had taken a fish.” 

« Believe that,” he said, “she th ere, 
—she half up,—den jompe away.” 

By this time a boy farther down on 
the cliff was drawing up his line with 
a poor fish, which did not, like its wise 
predecessor, ‘ jompe away,” but was 
taken off the hook and flung down on 
the rock near a heap of others already 
dead. The glancing of its silvery 
scales, and the beautiful hues of its 
body as it flapped about and struggled 
on the ground, were a great contrast 
to the dull and comparatively dis- 
coloured appearance of the dead ones. 

The lad who brought up this fish 
was a very ill-looking fellow, with a 
dark unprepossessing countenance. 
The pile behind him had been all taken 
by himself; there were about three 
dozen in it. 

“ What will you do with all these 
fish?” we inquired; “ will you sell 
them ?” 

“ No—to salt and eat for myself.” 

“You will never be able to get 
through such a quantity by yourse if,” 
said P. , laughing ; “ you are not 
married, I suppose? ?” he added jestingly, 
and little expecting the reply. 

** Married ? — yes, — believe that,” 

said the boy. 

“Ts it possible, at your age! Have 
you any children ?” 
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“cc No.” 

“ Well! that is prudent at least.” 

*« But I haven’t de wife either.” 

Ah, I thought there must be some 
mistake. He misunderstood me,” con- 
tinued P. , turning to the guide, 
who, small as was his stock of E nglish, 
knew a little more than the others. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Purtill vehe- 
mently, “he right—he right—he mar- 
ried, believe that.” 

* Then how does he mean that he 
has no wife ? is she dead ?” 

** Dead!” cried the boy, “ not she.” 

“Run away,—she run away,” ex- 
claimed a dozen voices. 

“Why did she do that?” we in- 
quired. 

“Oh! he too good man to her,” 
said an old fisherman, whose features 
looked almost bursting with his efforts 
to repress the merriment that over- 
flowed at his eyes, and played round 
his laughing waggish mouth. “ He 
too soft; woman never mind soft 
man ; wife no stay with husband with- 
out he keeps her in order. He no 
do that th like a pillow-case, —wife 
go off from like of he, soft as goose 
feathers.’ 

This sally was followed by a roar of 
laughter from all the men, which we, 
not understanding what the old fellow 
meant, could not join in. We looked 
to Purtill for an explanation. 

“Ah! no mind him,” he said, “a 
purpose (jesting) he is,—he old plea- 
sure man (wag). 

Just then the unfortunate fish last 
caught, which had hitherto lain still, 
began to spring up, flap his fins about 
and gasp so violently, that I entreated 
the young man to whom it belonged 
to kill the poor creature and put it ‘out 
of pain at once. 

‘Poor creature indeed!” he ex- 
claimed, laughing scornfully, and giving 
the fish a kick which made it pant and 
struggle more than ever, — “ poor 
creature! no, no—let her alone—she 
quiet enough by-and-by, believe that.” 

“T am sure,” said Lady G » “if 
he is so cruel to his fish, he was so to his 
wife. I dare say she ran away from 
him because he was a bad husband.” 

The inference was correct ; as ap- 
peared from the history we gathered 
afterwards from our guide. The young 
girl,who was very pretty and had a house 
of her own in the v illage, married this 
ill-looking lad about a year before. The 
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first thing he did after their marriage 
was to sell the house, and take her to 
the cabin occupied by his mother and 
sisters. They, not liking the marriage, 
which, of course, would partly with- 
draw from them the earnings of the 
youth, persecuted the poor young 
creature, and not content with this, 
stirred up her husband against her. 
He ill-treated her shamefully, and at 
last beat her in so savage a manner, 
that she ran away from him, and was 
never heard of since. 

“ She had no shild (child) you see,” 

added Purtill in conclusion,—“ so she 
go. Ifshe had de shild, she stay by 
de father of it, suppose he beat her, or 
kill her ever so much.” 
.» What a tribute this was to the 
strength of a mother’s love! to that 
unselfish affection which would have 
enabled this poor creature, had she 
been one, to bear any ill-treatment for 
the sake of her offspring. 

Such a case of separation is very 
rare; the story seemed related as a 
sort of wonder. Conjugal affection 
appears to subsist even more strongly 
amng the poor than in any other 
class. And it is no wonder this should 
be so. Husband and wife are with 
them mutually dependent on each 
other for all the little kind and neces- 
sary offices of life, and as with the 
mountaineer, 

««__ the rude tempest and the whirl- 

winds roar. 

But bind him to his native mountains 

more,” 
so the sufferings and privations en- 
dured together, and the hardships mu- 
tually shared, serve to endear more and 
more to each other the humble pair. 

When we left the cliff where we 
had been sitting to watch the fisher- 
men, every hat in the group was 
snatched off to wave us an adieu; 
and many a fervent “ safe home,” and 
“God speed ye!” followed us as we 
turned away. 

We were picking our steps through 
a swampy spot, half stream, half bog, 
where the least departure from the 
large stones scattered at intervals 
would have caused arather unpleasant 
contact between our ancles and the 
soft black mud, when a shout from 
our guide caused us to turn round. 
He was standing near the edge of the 
chasm, pointing down towards it, and 
gesticulating most vehemently. 
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** Come, come,~ see—didn’t I tell 
you? — see yourself — goose in de 
hole !”’ 

We went as near as we dared to the 
brink of the precipice ; and there in- 
deed, on a small projecting ledge, 
close to the dark waters, we descried 
the unfortunate goose. She had pro- 
bably been frightened by something, 
and going too near the edge, had 
flown down the steep. The distance 
down was so great, that she looked 
like a white speck at the bottom: 
some of our party could not be per- 
suaded that what they saw was not a 
dash of sea-foam on the black rock ; 
so to convince them, our guide began 
throwing stones into the chasm, to 
frighten, and cause her to stir; but 
the poor bird scarcely moved ; I never 
saw such a picture of disconsolate 
misery as she looked, standing there 
on the cold bare rock, scarcely stir- 
ring, though the stones were rattling 
about her head. She seemed quite 
aware of the hopelessness of her case, 
poor creature; and that she would 
never again join her feathered compa- 
nions, who were browsing sociably in 
a large flock on the green plain above, 
apparently little disturbed by the mis- 
fortune of the solitary wretch doomed 
to a lingering death on the rocks. 

« And is there no way of rescuing 
the poor goose?” we inquired of our 
guide. 

“No; unless man go down there,” 
he answered, pointing with a grin to 
the glistenipg wall of black precipitous 
rock three hundred feet deep, which 
it almost made one’s head reel to look 
at. “She too fat to fly up; and canoe 
seldom pass by there; so there she 
stay.” 

** And she will die, of course ?” 

«What will she eat ?”’ was the re- 
ply, or rather the question of Purtill, 
with another broad grin, and a sig- 
nificant gesture towards the bare, in- 
hospitable, rocky prison that enclosed 
the poor bird. 

As the flock was not his property, 
but belonged to a neighbouring farmer, 
our guide’s spirits were not affected 
much by the loss it had sustained. He 
marched on merrily before us, pro- 
mising as we were getting rather tired, 
to take us by a short cut to the vil- 
lage of Moveen, near which our jaunt- 
ing-cars were waiting for us. 

Moveen is not nearly so pretty as 
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its name ; nevertheless, before one of 
a row of very indifferent cabins, and 
that one by no means the best looking, 
Mister James Purtill stood stock still, 
and planting his fingers in his waist- 
coat pockets, surveyed the same in 
silent admiration for several minutes ; 
gazing from the dung-heap at the 
door, on which a pig and some ducks 
were revelling, apparently with feel- 
ings of exquisite enjoyment, to an 
awkward attempt at a chimney on the 
roof, with that air of proud fondness 
which betrayed at once the relation- 
ship he bore the edifice. 

‘* That is your cabin, is it not ?” we 
inquired. 

* Ay, sure,” replied the poor man, 
with glistening eyes, and evidently 
struggling to keep down any unbe- 
coming pride on the occasion—* the 
cabin’s mine—no other’s.” 

“ And where is that youngest child 
you seem so fond of?—the little boy 
of six years old you told us so much 
about.” 

An animated shout from our guide, 
and some words in Irish, brought two 
or three wild-looking women to the 
door, who appeared pushing before 
them the object invoked, a child attired 
in a very scanty shirt, curiously inter- 
sected with holes. His father pointed 
him out to us most triumphantly. We 
were at a loss how to account for the 
little boy’s imperfect toilette, until we 
recollected that it was Saturday, a 
day when the juvenile garments in an 
Irish cabin, usually undergo a tem- 
porary eclipse in the washing tub, to 
shine out with renovated splendour at 
mass next morning. 

We were so tired after our walk of 
between five and six miles, including 
divers digressions in exploring for the 
picturesque, — floundering through 
bogs, scrambling overrocks, and jump- 
ing across streams, at the risk of a 
ducking, that we hailed the sight of 
our jaunting-cars with no small satis- 
faction, and were not long in seating 
ourselves thereon. Our start, how- 
ever, was impeded by an obstacle very 
common in this part of the world: a 
thread of blue worsted extended across 
the road in front of the horse, and 
held by two young women, who stood 
there blushing and smiling, in the ex- 
pectation of a bright shilling or six- 
pence to purchase the withdrawing of 
the barrier. They could not express 
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their design in words, at least in any 
that would be intelligible to us, as 
they did not speak a syllable of Eng- 
lish ; nevertheless, their appeal was 
so irresistible, that I do not know who 
could have refused them. One in 
particular was one of the most beau- 
tiful creatures I ever saw; and as 
she stood on a little raised mound at 
the road-side, holding up the reel on 
which the worsted was wound, she 
looked a perfect picture; she might 
have been about nineteen ; her figure 
graceful with the roundness and elas- 
ticity of youth, and her lovely face 
beaming with freshness and anima- 
tion. I never saw any thing more 
winning than its expression, or brighter 
than the smile that parted her coral 
lips, and disclosed two even rows of 
teeth white as ivory. 

As I gazed with intense admiration 
at this lovely creature, I could not 
repress a half sigh that so much grace 
and beauty should be buried in the 
wretched hovel from which she had 
emerged ; and yet doubtless she was 
as happy,—perhaps much happier, in 
her humble lot, than if placed in a po- 
sition where taste and refinement 
would have paid the homage due to 
the exalted and intellectual character 
of her beauty. 

Notwithstanding her girlish appear- 
ance, this young peasant was a wife 
and a mother too. A little cherub of 
a child, the very miniature of herself, 
was at her feet, stretching up its 
arms towards her, and crying bitterly 
at having been laid down for a moment 
while the thread was held before the 
horse. A girl of twelve years old 
was endeavouring in vain to console 
the little one, who obstinately refused 
to be comforted. Its grief, however, did 
not last very long; for we had not gone 
a dozen yards on our road home, be- 
fore I saw the poor little thing smiling 
through its tears, and clasping its 
arms around its lovely mother’s neck 
as it nestled its head in her bosom. 

Monday.— A stranger travelling 
through Ireland in the summer season 
is often surprised at the plea put for- 
ward to excite his compassion, and 
obtain alms ; when perhaps on a lovely 
afternoon when the sun shines bright, 
the air is balmy, and all creation revels 
in enjoyment and plenty, a group of 
beggars comes up to his carriage, with 
s* Ah, then, your honour, won’t you 
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feel for us this hard summer’s day ;— 
won't you give us something this hard, 
cruel, summer’s day?” 

A speech like this is incomprehen- 
sible to a person unaware of the 
potato-eating habits of the peasantry, 
and their natural consequences — 
who does not know that part of the 
sweet months of June and July are 
universally called “the bitter six 
weeks,” from the dreadful privation 
of food endured by the poor. Their 
only eatable fails them then; the old 
potatoes are either all used or unfit 
for use by that time, and the new— 
generally planted late owing to that 
improvident spirit which no sufferings 
or experience can forewarn—have not 
yet arrived at maturity. The misery 
endured in the interval is inconceiv- 
able, and no one that has not witnessed 
it can have any idea of the incredibly 
small pittance of food with which the 
poor peasant contrives to keep the 
bare life in him,” until plenty arrives 
again. Many a journey does the 
housewife take with basket hand 
and spade on shoulder “to try the 
potatoes,” as it is called: and many a 
time does she return unsuccessful from 
the field with disappointed looks, to 
boil the unwelcome stir-about for 
Supper. I remember one scarce season 
being struck with the very charac- 
teristic reply of an old man who was 
earrying home a fine basket full of 
new potatoes he had just dug. 

** Those are very well grown pota- 
toes, my friend—is it long since you 
have been digging them.” 

6 Digging them, your honour, is 
it?” said the poor fellow, scratching 
his head—*faix, then, an’ sure we 
were digging these this year long and 
long before they were there at all ;— 
the hunger came so strong upon us, 
plaze your honour.’ 

Notwithstanding all the evils attend- 
ing them, it would be difficult to induce 
Paddy to adopt any other species of 
food, so attached is he to this. 
Bread is looked upon as quite an extra 
rarity. The peasant housewife return- 
ing from market brings home a penny 
loaf to her little blue-eyed flaxen-headed 
brood grouped expectantly at the door 
of the cabin, for an especial treat. The 
“white bread” is regarded in the same 
light as the comfits and confection- 


ary that gladdened our childish eyes 
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from the hands of indulgent uncles or 
aunts; but a poor Irish family would 
as soon think of making a meal of it, 
as we should of dining off plum cake. 

I remember being greatly struck 
with the fondness of the peasantry for 
potatoes at a harvest-home dinner 
given by a landlord to his tenantry. 
We were passing along the tables 
looking on at the happy and hungry 
guests, whose appetites, had they been 
put up to auction and offered for sale 
to a company of epicures, would have 
fetched extraordinary prices. Great 
was the work of destruction going on 
upon huge mounds of beef, joints of 
pork and mutton, pyramids of greens 
and potatoes, enormous puddings, pies 
of Brobdignag dimensions, jugs of 
beer, and jars of tee-total temperance 
cordial. One man had a plate before 
him which was piled up with contri- 
butions from every good dish on the 
table,—a large slice of plum-pudding 
resting very amicably beside a goodly 
segment of corned beef, flanked with 
greens. Still he seemed not quite 
satisfied — there was evidently some- 
thing wanting to complete his happi- 
ness—he had no potatoes! 

I was greatly amused at the instan- 
taneous change produced in his coun- 
tenance by the appearance of a 
smoking dish of them brought into the 
room while I was looking at him. 
His eyes sparkled with delight; he 
threw down his knife and fork on his 
plate with the most disrespectful dis- 
regard of its motley contents, and 
thumped his knuckles vehemently on 
the table to attract the attention of 
the damsel who was carrying the pota- 
toes, while with the other hand he 
made imploring and eager signs to her 
to bring the dainty in his direction. 
With what a look of love and delight 
did he receive the potatoes at last ; 
and how hastily he pushed away the 
meat,—a rarity he probably never saw 
more than once a year,—to make room 
for his every-day friends, applying him- 
self to peeling them with knife and 
thumb with the most exquisite enjoy- 
ment. 

What a contrast are the hardy, 
simple, self-denying habits of the poor, 
to the capricious pampered fastidious- 
ness of the spoiled children of luxury! 
There is something rational and manly 
in being thus easily satisfied, and 
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superior as it were to animal indul- 
gences, that claims respect ; it makes 
one feel humbled at seeing the culti- 
vated and refined put out of their way 
by an ingredient too much in the 
sauce, or a “turn” too little in the 
roti. A poor Irish peasant would 
blush at the childish self-indulgence 
we, who think ourselves so superior, 
give way to without compunction. If 
Dr. Baillie had been attending him in- 
stead of the fine London lady, his pa- 
tience would not have been put to the 
sore test it was, as the teazing, que- 
rulous patient went through, one after 
another, every imaginable sort of food 
that could be thought of, asking whe- 
ther she mizht eat this, or avoid that 
—whether one was safe or the other 
admissible. At last the poor doctor’s 


= was brought to so low an ebb 


y the incessant cross-questioning, that 
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he cut it short and rose to leave his 
tormentor. He shut the door, got 
down stairs, and had reached the hall 
rejoicing in his escape, when he heard 
a step behind him. 

“Dr. Baillie 
stop ” 

The doctor turned, and there was 
the lady’s maid hurrying after him 
apparently on an errand of the last 
importance. 

** Sir — 1— dear, dear! we were 
afraid you had gone,” gasped the 
Abigail, out of breath. ‘ Please Sir, 
my mistress sent me to say she quite 
forgot to ask you whether she might 
eat oysters!” 

“Tell her,” growled the Doctor, 
turning round in a rage, “ tell her she 
may-———and the shells too !” 


M. F. D, 


Sir _—- pray 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 


Where, oh where is hallowed ground ? 
Listen where the night-winds sound, 
Murmuring through the lonely pile 

Of some old cathedral aisle ; 

Where, with rainbow colours stained, 
Moonlight through the windows rained, 
Falls upon the marble tomb, 
Gliramering starlike through the gloom ; 
While the silent banner droops, 

O’er the sculptured warrior groups ; 
Here the song of praise hath stirred,— 
Here the organ peal been heard,— 
Here hath waked the voice of prayer,— 
Surely hallowed ground is there. 


Yes! and yet not only here ;— 
Come unto this church-yard near ; 
Where the gentle whispering breeze 
Softly rustleth through the trees ; 
Where the moonbeam, pure and white, 
Falls in floods of cloudless light, 
Bathing many a turfy heap, 

Where the lowlier slumberers sleep ; 
And the graceful wiliow waves, 
Banner-like, o’er nameless graves : 
Here hath prayer arisen like dew,— 
Here the earth is holy too. 

Lightly press each grassy mound ; 
Surely this is hallowed ground! 


Holy these ; yet not alone. 

Oft, where neither name or stone 
Of the parted keep a trace, 

Is a consecrated place ;— 

Oft, “the huts where poor men lie” 
Have an unseen dignity ;— 

Oft the halls of stately pride, 

Are to holy ground allied : 

Many a mountain, many a vale, 
Scene of some inspiring tale 

Of the olden chivalry, 

Seems a sacred spot to be,— 

Seems to say that hallowed ground, 
May in every land be found. 


Yes! where mighty names have been, 
Linked unto an earthly scene ;— 
Where the poet and the sage 
Poured their hearts upon the page ;— 
Where the patriot loved to tread, 
Where he found his warrior bed ;— 
Where the messengers of God 
Ina stranger country trod, 
Bearing first the tidings high 
Of man’s glorious destiny ;— 
Where the martyr’s blood sublime 
Sowed Heaven’s seed for future time ;— 
To these spots our hearts are bound,— 
Here, indeed, is hallowed ground! 

M. A. Browne. 
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FRAGMENT, 


IN CONNECTION WITH “A PASSAGE IN A SPIRIT’S HISTORY.” 


And yet that beautiful and quiet spot !— 
Sheltered from woe it looked, and guiltless once : 
So like a vision ne’er to be forgot ! 
A bower the spirit never might renounce !— 
A gem of lustre on a bosom pure, 
Richly reposing, doth not proudlier shine, 
From the rude touch of common hands secure, 
Near a heart’s pulses delicate and fine. 
Love, and the lovely, and the laughter sweet 

Of young and mirthful lips amid its shades did meet. 


Now, silence and deep solitude seem there !— 

And soul-oppressing memories of hopes 

Long burnt to ashes fill the heavy air 

Of all that region sad :—but no wild drops 

Of murmuring grief start now within the eyes 

Of one who lingered then :—for still I see— 

As furnace-smoke ascending to the skies 

From the proud Paradise destroyed by Thee 

Oh! righteous God !—the breath of voiceless sighs 
Whose life-obscuring mists for ever inly rise. 


Yet once I lingered there—nor would believe 

The fiery rain was near ;—for all look’d bright 

As Love's mute smile when it doth subtly weave 

By the mysterious effluence of its light 

Exquisite, sleep-like fascination round 

The soul, which follows that resistless will, 

It’s being’s magnet :—fettered thus and bound 

In feeling’s charmed trance :—I lingered still— 

Nor thought of flight,—till on my shrinking hand 
Some angel's grasp was laid, by Mercy’s stern command. 


Fresh breathed the dawn—and calmly did its flood 
Of summer light, at my uncurtaining hand 
Burst in upon the lamps that burning stood 
Near sleepless eyes :—the leaves’ dew glittering band 
Sung their faint hymn :—but pale in morning’s rays 
Like him who entered Zoar — time “ the sun 
Had risen upon the earth,” I seemed to gaze 
Back on the dwellings of a world undone, 
While at my feet hope’s fair and fruitful hand 
Was all one desert realm of barren scorching sand ! 
*Twas not that with indignant high desire— 
Confronting Lucifer’s earth-dazzling face— 
Each star of God amid the Archangel choir, 
Each son of Heaven in his own ancient place 
Watched for a blight on every blessing there, 
With solemn eyes of light,—whose silence sought 
To know the dread commission they should bear— 
It was not these on the Long-suffering wrought— 
But One, there robed in purer splendour meek— 
High heaven's incarnate Prince,—his people’s chains to break. 
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And they are broken! never more to bind 
Spirit and soul as once !—and we who fled 
From earth's doomed Sodom cast no glance behind 
On all that awful path, but left the dead 
To their dark slumbers :—and the past is now 
To us as are the cities buried deep 
Under the Dead Sea’s waves. The olive-bough 
Of dove-borne promise bears us when we weep, 
Its blessed witness, that the deluge tide 
Of woe and sin shall soon in endless peace subside. 


OTHELLO, 


In Venice once there lived a sooty fellow, 

By trade a soldier, and by name Othello ; 

He woo’'d the gentlest damsel ever known, a 
Fair, virtuous, blooming maid call’d Desdemona. 
Her father would as lief old Nick had had her ; 
So one fine night Othello brought a ladder 
Beneath her casement, and without much trouble 
The pair eloped, and got themselves made double. 
Othello’s ancient was a cunning rascal, 

A deep, designing villain, who could mask all 
His gloomy treachery, so that poor Othello 
Thought him a most surpassing honest fellow. 
This villain, finding that this general granted 

A post to Michael Cassio which he wanted, 
Determined, without making any pother, 

To be revenged on both the one and t’other ; 
And the first thing that the malicious brute did 
Was t’ hint that Cassio had the Moor cornuted, 
The Moor, however, looked for confirmation, 
Not trusting quite Iago’s information. 

Iago being a confounded swiper, 

One night makes Cassio drunk as any piper ; 
Whereon the latter got into a hobble, 

By stabbing one Montano in a squabble. 

The Moor dismisses him for this aggression, 

But Desdemona tries her intercession 

To have his rank restored, and grows so zealous 
In his behalf, Othello becomes jealous. 
Meanwhile Iago got a certain kerchief, 

Which Desdemona had received from her chief, 
In Cassio’s chamber had contrived to leave it, 
Then tells the Moor it was his wife who gave it. 
Othello flying in a wondrous passion, 

Attack’d his wife in most uncivil fashion ; 

Call’d for the handkerchief, she tried to find it, 
But could not, so she begg’d him not to mind it ; 
And sought in vain to sooth his excellency, 

Who left the room in a confounded frenzy. 
Poor Desdemona passed the day in weeping; 
Then went to give her heart relief by sleeping ; 
And sought the couch, upon whose downy feather 
Her lord and she had oft reposed together. 
There while in slumber soft and pure reclining, 
Bright holy visions o’er her fancy shining, 

She lay, in came her husband with a candle, 


His eyes dilated, and his dagger’s handle 
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Clasped in one hand. On tiptoe he advances 

To the bed-side, and on her sweet face glances ; 
And after divers doubts and much misgiving, 
Swears that she shan’t stay longer with the living : 
Wakes her, and says ’tis quarter past eleven, 

And bids her pray, to fit her soul for heaven. 

He'll give her just five minutes to get ready. 

Poor Desdemona’s head grows quite unsteady ; 

She sighs and sobs, assures him he’s mistaken, 

But spite of all the rascal is unshaken ; 

And tho’ her tears would make a lump of curd stir, 
He smothers the poor creature with the bolster. 
The servants hearing all this row, and thinking 
There’s something wrong, break thro’ the door like winking, 
In rush the lady’s father, Gratiano, 

Emilia, Iago, and Montano. 

Emilia says she gave her lord and master 

The handkerchief that caused the sad disaster. 
Iago’s guilt is made appear quite clearly ; 

Othello sticks him with his sword severely. 

The people seize his blade—he makes a swagger— 
Speaks of his deeds and then draws out his dagger ; 
Regrets he should have used his wife so badly, 
Then stabs himself to end the story sadly. 

This tale is writ in Shakespeare’s lyric finis, 

But his account is not as good as mine is. 
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We have for some years past presented our readers with a series of memoirs 
descriptive of the lives and fortunes of the illustrious dead of Ireland, and for 
some months with another series, in which are chronicled the stories of those 
among her living characters, who seem justly entitled to such notice. We 
trust that it will not be considered an unacceptable request if, on the appearance 
of this our hundredth number, we ask attention for a few moments, while we 
desert biography for autobiography, and indulge in the contemplation of that 
subject on which, it is said, all men are eloquent and none agreeable—self. 
As some palliation of the infliction, we promise that our observations shall be 
extremely brief. 

There are few who will honour these remarks with a perusal, that do not 
remember the moment which saw us make our first entrance into the 
publishing world. They will recollect that, however promising might be the 
appearance of the literary infant, the majority of those who gazed upon its cradle 
predicted the very reverse of its subsequent growth and vigour, and that not 
even the auspicious indication of our nationality, nor the half-sanction of the 
sponsorship of our University which our title seemed to announce, could exempt 


us from the fate that seems inevitably attached by nature to the birth of all 
things human. 






‘« Humanaque comes viti timor excipit : ille 
Cunctantem frustra et tremulo multa ore querentem 
Corripit invadens, ferreisque amplectitur ulnis.” 


Our magazine was Irish ; and nothing Irish had possessed sufficient vitality to 
exist twelve months. Published in Dublin, actually written for the most part 
by authors resident in Ireland, and seeking, as the principal basis of support, an 
Irish circulation !—against such an accumulation of unfortunate circumstances, 
what couldavail? This, however generous might be the few, or however acute 
their discrimination to perceive in us some germs of longevity, this was the 
anticipation generally entertained: nor can we say that it was without reason, 
if the analogy of the past might be supposed to afford any guide in the prediction 
of the future, and our periodical were to resemble its predecessors in its 
fortunes as in its features. 

Previous to or since the Union, no Irish Magazine or Review ever attained the 
circulation, or existed for the same length of time we have now reached. Inde- 
pendent of the almost exclusive possession of the Irish market, we enjoy an exten- 
sive sale throughout England and Scotland: nay, there is not a single colony, 
where the language of Great Britain is spoken, into which our merits or our 
title, or it may be both, have not won us admission, and a demand continually 
increasing. Alike on the plains of Australia, and amid the deep forests of the 
far West, our numbers are to be found; and we can reckon among our 
subscribers more than one, whose dwelling is beyond the last foot-print of 
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civilization. These plain facts—testimonials more convincing, and to us 
indisputably more profitable, than a thousand declamatory panegyries—we 
record without a comment. It is for others, and not for ourselves, to consider 
whether that must not be excellence tried approved and undoubted, which, in 
opposition to an opinion so universal that it had almost ceased to be a preju- 
dice—the opinion that nothing good could come out of the Irish press—has 
calmly won its gradual but certain way to permanent success. It is for them, 
and not for us, to estimate the difficulties overcome, the discouragements 
endured: the faint praise of timid friends, shrinking from upholding any thing 
Irish, and the coldness and apathy of a market filled and commanded by the rival 
publications of the sister kingdoms. We state only the simple fact, that against 
all this array of difficulty and danger we persevered, and over all have been 
finally successful. We have lived down every obstacle, and taught one great 
moral lesson, which, even had we conferred no other benefit on the country, 
would alone suffice to render our existence a blessing—the great truth that 
merit must and will win its way, slow it may be, but certain: that not in banded 
numbers, in forced or artificial protection, lies the path towards success, but in 
ourselves, our own continuous and unremitting exertions. 

To the press of the three kingdoms we desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing our gratitude for its favour, and our deep sense of its honourable 
impartiality. Neither the bitterness of party hostility, nor the natural rivalry 
and in some degree inevitable jealousy of national prejudices, have interfered to 
prevent our receiving full and fair criticism. Those opposed to our views of 
public affairs have, of course, always condemned our politics; but we do not 
know a single instance in which this has led them to treat the literary portion 
of our work with any injustice. A gentle admonition, that we should omit all 
papers on political subjects, is generally the severest censure we undergo from 
the Whig or Radical newspapers—a censure more likely to confirm than dis- 
courage us in our wonted course, since these very admonitions show how judi- 
ciously the attack has been directed, and how acutely felt. One exception to 
this (all but universal) kindness of the press, we have of late experienced. . A 
journal—deservedly one of the first in station and character of those attached to 
the conservative party in this country—has for some time exhibited indications 
of a spirit unaccountably hostile to our interests. General neglect either to 
notice or criticise, and occasional extraordinary misrepresentations, are the modes 
in which this has been manifested. Strange to say, there was a time when none 
could more warmly advocate our cause, or use greater exertion to forward 
our prosperity than this journal. No provocation can ever make us forget its 
services and kindness ; and, therefore, had neglect been the only means adopted 
to injure, we should, however we might lament or feel the estrangement of 
an old friend, have remained silent. But a sense of former benefit does not 
bind any man to submit to determined enmity, seeking its own gratification and 
his injury by perversion and calumny ; and in the present instance, we feel that 
it would be construed as weakness, or the consciousness of deserving censure, 
not as the forbearance of a mind restrained by the past, were we now to hesi- 
tate in expressing our indignation and regret — indignation, that instead of 
open and honest comment, to which answer or explanation might be given, 
there should be employed all that miserable system of hints and insinuations in 
which malice usually shelters itself and its falsehood: regret, that such power 
and energy should be devoted to create or perpetuate disunion in those ranks 
where every hand is needed against the common foe. The motive for this 
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unfair and ungenerous warfare, we cannot imagine. We have indeed heard it 
said, that the enmity is not to us, but to an individual; and that this individual 
is supposed to exercise some paramount influence over the Magazine. To censure 
our conduct seems, therefore, to afford an opportunity of annoying and re- 
taliating upon him. We do not believe this a true explanation, because there 
is something in motives like these so evidently unjust, so fraught with rancour 
reckless of means in order to attain the basest ends, that we cannot bring 
ourselves to attribute them to any man. It may, however, be well to take 
advantage of this occasion, and deny, once for all, the supposed influence of 
the individual to whom allusion has been made. Great as are the powers and 
abilities of this remarkable man, and much as we are indebted to him for his 
former numerous and valuable contributions—contributions that won the 
glowing praise of the very journal now his foe—we feel bound in justice to 
him and to ourselves, to declare distinctly that he has no more influence over 
our opinions or our conduct, than any other contributor. Indeed (and it is 
with regret we have it to record) of late years, owing to those engrossing 
avocations which necessarily occupy the time of one whose professional career 
has been unusually brilliant, we have derived very slight assistance from his 
pen. With respect to the peculiar views upon party policy and tactics he is 
supposed to entertain, we have never uttered a comment. _In those particular 
incidents with which his name has been latterly connected, we have been neither 
his advocates nor opponents, and in adopting this line of conduct, we have 
acted in strict conformity with the course we adopted from the first hour, 
in respect to that great political party with which we are proud to be con- 
nected, and which, so far as in us lay, we have always faithfully supported by our 
voice and advocacy,—namely, to uphold the general policy of the leaders of that 
party ; occasionally to venture on the expression of dissent from particular 
measures, but never on any occasion to engage in dissensions or controversies 
between or about individuals. Time and repose are, as we conceive, the na- 
tural and best medicines for those trifling wounds, which will occur in the col- 
lisions of political life: to intermeddle with them, under the pretext of healing, 
is far more likely to perpetuate and confirm. Not the bruise, but the inju- 
dicious treatment, brings on the incurable ulcer. But we shall not imitate the 
errors we condemn, and therefore forbear further allusion to a subject, whose 
discussion is unprofitable, and can only serve to afford gratification and triumph 
to the enemies of our common Conservatism. 

Such as has been our conduct in regard to the political questions of the day 
—such has it also been in relation to the thousand controversies that have agi- 
tated, and that we fear are but too likely till the end to agitate the church. 
Against all assaults on the system or the faith, all foes of that glorious estab- 
lishment—the first best legacy of our forefathers—we have on every occasion 
entered the field and contended with, we trust, fidelity and firmness. In the 
internal divisions,—those minor differences which are only dangerous when 
exaggerated into undue importance, and the one half of which owe their exis- 
tence to mutual misunderstanding—we have taken no part; mindful of and 
holding fast by the profound aphorism of Bacon,— That nothing doth so much 
keep men out of the church, and drive them out of the church, as breach of 
unity: and therefore, whensoever it cometh to pass that one saith ecce in 
deserto, and another ecce in penetralibus ; that is, when some men seek Christ 
in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an outward face of a church, that 
voice had need cofitinually sound in mién’s ears nolite exire—go not out.” 
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Better far were it, as seemeth to us, in meek humility and reverence to follow 
after and adhere to that form of sound words, that perpetual ministration in its 
decent and unreproveable ordering so beautiful, that calm sober, and rational 
religion in quietness and confidence basing its strength—than become entangled 
in unprofitable strivings and questionings, or inquire too curiously into those 
subtle speculations, which, however they may win the admiration of zeal out 
running discfetion, “* cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 

With respect to the other subjects that have fallen within the range of our atten. 
tion, we have had from the beginning one aim especially fixed before us ; and that 
was the creation of a literature, which should be NArionat without degenerating 
into mere provinctatism. Ireland and Irish topics have commanded the first 
place in our favour ; her welfare and her interests been the chief and dearest 
object of our exertions. By all legitimate means we have striven to nourish 
into life and being that, without which no people ever yet were truly great, 
however abounding in the means and resources of greatness, and with which 
the weakest have risen to pre-eminence and glory—anationality; not, indeed, 
that spurious semblance which assumes its name only to pervert the best feel- 
ings into instruments of evil, keep alive the enmity which should have 
perished with the occasion of its birth, and perpetuate by words “ worse than 
firebrands and death,” the heartburnings and jealousies of departed centuries 
of darkness. For this, we confess, we have not laboured, and because we 
have not, there are who would brand us as our country’s foes. But heedless 
of the censure of such, and esteeming it no light honour that we have been 
deemed worthy the disapprobation of men who, according to an authority on 
such a point indisputable, no less an one than the Poet of the Melodies, 


see in their country’s pangs 
Nothing but food for faction and harangues.” 


Heedless, we say, of these objects of abhorrence to every true lover of his 
country, we shall continue to pursue our way, and endeavour, by all means 
given us, to spread that enlightened patriotism, which looks to the past only 
to renounce its errors, deprecate its animosities, and learn in mutual faults 
mutual forgiveness. Hour after hour to our view the horizon appears bright- 
ening with the illumination of a light, that, it may be, has not yet arisen: but 
fast and certain follows the sunrise on the dawn. Already can we feel its 
harbinger the breath of knowledge abroad, dispersing by degrees the mists 
and vapours of the night —the obscurity, which concealed deformity, the 
indistinctness that gave greatness to self-seeking and meanness. With hope, 
therefore, do we look from the present into the future— hope, perchance not 
undarkened with apprehensions, but still with apprehensions soothed and 
softened by the charity which, believing and enduring all things, would fain 
perceive in the gradual diffusion of good principles, in the humanising effects of 
extended education and improved literature, in the growing strength and 
energy of the champions of truth, indications and sources of that peace and 
happiness which shall yet overshadow the land. 

For ourselves, we have been no idle spectators of the improvement going for- 
ward. As far as our abilities reached we have endeavoured, and shall endeavour, to 
realise our predictions. Much of the literary talent of Ireland we have 
been the means of retaining at home, that, were it not for us, had sought 
some other market. More we have educed and brought forth, who had 
else probably never written a line, and devoted the entire of their abilities 
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to merely professional avocations. We could mention names, now high in the 
records of literature, and to whose gathering and growing fame hope points with 
prophetic finger, that would confess our pages first presented the opportunity 
and the means by which youthful genius had been trained; the rapid return 
of encouragement essential to support diffident and untried authorship, and the 
exercise and discipline equally essential to its perfect development. Nor should 
we omit the benefit to the readers—in the midst of party asperities, a literary 
taste fostered, and the tranquil influence of those pure and beautiful studies, 
which excite neither disquietude nor bitterness, shed over life, and introduced 
permanently within the circle of educated society. 

That we have done our country some service in the sister kingdoms, we have 
reason to know. Irish life, Irish manners, and Irish modes of thinking, have 
been brought in their genuine reality before them, and rescued from the deform- 
ing misrepresentations of caricaturing novels and dramas. They could not be 
so by any fair representation, without tending to create respect and conciliate 
increased regard and esteem. Our neighbours have learned to speak no longer 
with contempt of Irish authorship; and principally through our exertions, the 
old reproach is for ever removed that would mark either our press or our 
University as the ‘silent sister.’ 

Finally, then, we can with sincerity assert, that whatever may have been the 
result, or our success, we have never preferred any object to our country's 
good: that if we have failed in the attainment of that end, it has been from no 
want of zeal or of unwearied exertion. We believe that even those who differ 
from us will yet do us the justice to acknowledge, that be our wisdom and 
judgment what they may, at least our motives and intentions were good: and 
we are proud to say, we feel confident that despite the inevitable conflicts of 
opinion, and the proverbial acerbity of party feeling in this country, there are 
few readers of these pages who will not forget the rivalry of creed, sect, and 
party, to join in wishing 


SUCCESS TO THE Dusiin Universiry MaGAZzINeE. 





